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CALCASIEU PINE AND A MAN. 


From the time when, in 1882 or closely thereabout, 
products of the yellow pine of the far South began grad 
ly to find commercial favor away from home the 
rests of east Texas and west Louisiana have occupied 
advanced position and in more senses than one have 
ood high. At that early period all southern pine in 
the North was indiscriminately called ‘‘Georgia pine,’ 
because the product of that State was among the earliest 
to find markets north of Mason and Dixon’s line. The 
operations for the development of this southwestern re 
gion and its splendid longleaf growth 
from the first have been upon a scale be 
fitting their general magnitude. The tim- 
ber was aequired in large blocks by in- 
‘erests with correspondingly ample cap 
tal and in numerous instances the oper 
itions have been both large and success 
ful. Anyone familiar with the manu- 
facturers of that region will appreciate 
the correctness of this statement. The 
Caleasieu longleaf pine belt in particular 
has yielded first and last not only a for- 
midable volume of commercial output but 
an expansive array of lumber history. 
Named for a river traversing a portion 
of its habitat, the timber skirting its 
hanks is literally world famous. This 
timber is chiefly remarkable for its high, 
straight growth and the tensile strength 
of its products. Localities best known as 
centers of Caleasieu trade in either the 
producing or mercantile sense, or both, 
nelude all of the leading natural markets 
west of the Mississippi River as well as 
various other, less noted points or sec- 
tions. During many of the earlier years 
of its tenure the Industrial Lumber Co., 
for example, had both its charter domicile 
and general office at Beaumont, Tex.. 
with its trio of milling sites in Louisi 
ana; now, however, while the domicile is 
still at Beaumont, the general office or 
operating headquarters is at Elizabeth, 
La. Other contemporary and neighboring 
companies are organized more or less 
vith reference to detached market cen- 
ters. Those upon whom the development 
of the region fell have more than exem 
plified the fitness of it all and there ac- 
cordingly is nothing astonishing in the 
now established fact that no other lum 
her-producing region of the period holds 
a higher or stronger position than that 
today occupied by this department of it. 
The influence of climate upon the pines is 
reflected in the fact that from the Gulf 
of Mexico their density of texture, their 
weight and strength are lessened in the ratio that the 
loeality of the growth is northward. Thus, for example, 
are the longleaf of the far South, the shortleaf of Ar- 
kansas and Missouri, and the cork pine of the lake re- 
gion. This phenomenon has the seeming not of ‘‘temper- 
ing the wind to the shorn lamb’’ but of nature spon- 
taneously subjecting tree growth and character to vary- 
ing climatic influences. Between the geographical ex- 
tremes indicated there is a difference in the weight of 
green native pines of almost a ton per thousand feet 
board measure. The product in the one extreme, dry or 
green, is approximately as heavy and stiff as oak, while 
that of the other is as light and soft as basswood or dry 
cypress. These phenomena are much more manifestly 
bona fide, by the way, than the natural causes back of 
them are generally understood, but regardless of that 
fact no room is left for doubtisg that nature in this 
as in other things is alive to the eternal fitness of things. 


One ot 


The products of this region, for the reasons already 
noted, tegether with the convenient proximity of mari- 
time outlets, have found not only widespread domestic 
acceptance but general commercial favor throughout the 
world at large. Of late there has been a notably per- 
ceptible increase in the absorption of these southwestern 
products for export, which tendency, by the way, has 
imparted a new impetus to the movement from that re- 
gion. It also has served to revive unusual interest in 
the trade from producing viewpoints that is doubtless 
destined to result in a more clearly defined and a closer 
understanding of and adherence to classification and 
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other standards satisfactory to both exporter and im- 
porter. 

The representative factor in this industry already re- 
ferred to, the Industrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, La., 
is reinforced by the ownership of about 200,000 acres 
of land in the heart of the Caleasieu longleaf pine belt, 
90,000 acres of which carry a virgin growth of strictly 
typical timber. The history of this company is interest- 
ing as affording an example of remarkable expansion 
and success. Incorporated in 1898, it had a paid in 
capital at that time of only $50,000 and neither tiniber 
nor sawmill of its own. It, however, held leases on two 
mills in east Texas, one at Call and the other at Silsbee, 
both of which provided for a supply of logs deliverable 
at the mills. In the fall of 1899 the company acquired 
the Vinton mill with its timber and tram road, which is 
now cut out and abandoned. Later the Caleasieu River 
Lumber Co. and the Oakdale Lumber Co., both of Oak- 
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dale, La., were taken over and these are yet in commis- 
sion with first class single circular equipments on the 
Iron Mountain and Santa Fe railway systems. In 1906 
the site of the present thriving sawmill town of Eliza 
beth, La., was selected and cleared. Here the company’s 
general office and star sawmill and the largest naval 
stores plant in the world were located and are now main- 
tained and operated. Elizabeth is located on the Jasper 
& Eastern branch of the Santa Fe 8 miles west of Oak 
dale and has a population of 1,500, with complete water 
and electric service. The mill here is of the double band 
and gang type, with five dry kilns and an electrically 
driven planing mill with the other es- 
sentials of a strictly modern equipment. 
The company operates 40 mules of stand- 
ard gauge railroad connecting Elizabeth 
and Oakdale with logging camps supply- 
ing all three mills. According to Vice 
President and General Manager Hallo. 
well, the Elizabeth mill, which was 
started up in 1908, in point of equipment 
and manufacturing facilities generally 
has proved itself in all respects capable 
of production at lowest cost. The 
town of Elizabeth, entirely on company 
property, is supplied with both white and 
colored schools and churches. The fine 
local commissary is, however, neither 
owned nor operated by the company, the 
latter’s policy having been to leave em- 
ployees free to supply mercantile wants 
in their own way. It also is an estab- 
lished policy of the company to sell its 
products direct to railroads and domestic 
yards, and large quantities of high grade 
materials to the export trade. 

Coming now to the man in whom since 
his accession to the office of general man- 
ager has been reposed the responsible 
active charge of the company’s opera- 
tions, Robert Miller Hallowell, it appears 
that one may achieve success as a prac- 
tical captain of industry without having 
been born to it. Like a majority of the 
successful men of affairs in both public 
and private life, Mr. Hallowell was a 
farmer’s boy. He was born at or near 
Sandy Springs, Md., on March 23, 1865. 
His education was begun in private schools 
and finished at Swarthmore College. 
His first employment consisted of about 
six months’ service as-an office boy for a 
St. Louis machinery house and was begun 
in February, 1884. He then took service 
with a wholesale and manufacturing shoe 
house in St. Louis, which lasted 15 years. 
From February, 1899, he acted as assistant 
treasurer of the Industrial Lumber Co. 
in its office at Beaumont, Tex., or until 
reaching his present position of general manager. The 
remarkable success that has distinguished the administra- 
tion of his exacting responsibilities and his aptitude in 
the absorption and adaptation of necessary qualifications 
have been noteworthily creditable. Mr. Hallowell is un- 
married and of Quaker parentage and bringing up. He 
is a member of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo and 
of the Benevolent Order of Elks. In his personal bear- 
ing and bent Mr. Hallowell, while rather noticeably quiet 
and unassuming, is also the incarnation of the kind of 
resolution and push that, reinforced by intelligent 
familiarity, make things ‘‘go,’’ and go right in spite 
of themselves. He makes no concealment of his pride in 
the splendid properties in his charge and betrays an en- 
tirely pardonable satisfaction in showing off the system 
under which it is so smoothly and efficiently operated. 
The magnitude and complexities of this system afford 

(Concluded on page 63.) 
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for Real White Pine remains. 


No matter how good the sub- 


stitute you offer a customer in 
SASH and DOORS the desire 








Weed Quality Doors 


are pronounced favorites with hundreds of 
dealers all over the country who recognize 
the universal preference of builders for 
White Pine. We use in their construction 
the best California White Pine which has a 
particularly soft fibre and beautiful grain, 
and takes and holds paint like the good old 
Michigan and Wisconsin pine that was the 
choice of our forefathers. 

We make all standard stock sizes in a 
variety of styles and can ship large or small 
orders on short notice and at prices that 
will enable you to hold your trade at home. 


The two views shown herewith illustrate our factory 
facilities and enormous dry kilns. 





Oregon (°sz") Pine 


Long Timbers up Car Material 
to 110 ft. long. AND or Yard Stock. 





Because of our enormous capacity, the largest of 
any concern manufacturing Yellow Fir (comprising 
5 mills), we are able at all times to carry large and well 
assorted stocks and 


Fill Your Orders Without Delay. 


If you want anything in lumber write or wire at our ex- 
pense and we will gladly give you careful atttention. 


We use the Telecode. Daily Kiln Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 


EUGENE, OREGON. 
E.R. & R.G. HUTCHINS, Great Northern Building, Chicago, INL. 
J.R. NEYLAN, 518 Wells Fargo Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Ask your Jobber to quote WEED QUALITY 
Doors. If he does not comply advise us and 
quotation will be forthcoming promptly. 


Weed Lumber Co. 


WEED, CALIFORNIA. 


Eastern Offices: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 544 Security Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 715 R. A. Long Bidg. 
BUFFALO, N. \., P. O. Box 777. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg. 
Telephone KEARNY 2885 














| Craig Mountain Cork Pine 


Seldom equalled and never excelled 











YOU WANT 
to know the POINTS OF MERIT applying to 


CRAIG MOUNTAIN CORK PINE 





We are specialists in the manufacture of high type SHOP LUMBER, 
FINISH, BEVEL SIDING, etc., and will supply mixed car orders for 


the yard trade. Shipments will prove ours is strictly 


QUALITY STOCK-—Soltest Western Pine adapted to all uses. 
ORDER FROM US AND GET THE BEST 








CRAIG MOUNTAIN LUMBER CO. 


General Sales Office . Eastern Office 
SPOKANE, wasH. Winchester, Idaho cuicaco, ILL. 
611 Peyton Bldg. 1404 Fisher Bldg. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list ! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ppnnted 
weekly d:ring the year ended January |, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscnption lists of any 
three ocner lumber newspapers. 























WORK FOR SALESMEN. 


The present situation in the lumber trade would appear 
to afford opportunities for the kind of cooperation be- 
tween wholesaler and retailer that is needed to maintain 
the supremacy of lumber as a building material. Though 
mill stocks are low the limits of production and develop- 
ment have not by any means been reached. Of course 
no one after the experience of the last several years 
would advise expansion in lumber manufacture. Never- 
theless the use of lumber is susceptible of development 
the same as other building materials, and lumber sales- 
nen whose services can conveniently be spared from 


the actual soliciting of business ought to be just the sort 
of scouts to discover and aid the retailer in developing 
leads for future business. 

Lumbermen can find no better exemplification of the 
value of this work than that afforded by some of their 
friends who have for years been persistently pushing 
other materials into use as substitutes for and to dis- 
place lumber. 

The really enterprising salesman does not habitually 
9? 


ce 


for new 
avenues of consumption and distribution of his product. 


travel the beaten path, but he has a ‘‘nose 
In times like the present when he is not hard pressed 
to secure orders he may well become a pioneer in push- 
ing beyond the old established frontiers of the lumber 
trade into fields which lumbermen have heretofore made 
little attempt to enter. 





FOR THE GREATER SOUTH. 


The Southern Commercial Congress, whose slogan is 
‘*For a greater nation through a greater South,’’ has 
just issued the first number of a monthly bulletin that 
is designed to record the activities and achievements of 
the congress. While the South has been for a number 
of years making great progress in a material and educa- 
tional way, this forward movement has been greatly 
accelerated within the last four years by the activities 
of the 
referred to is only one of the many instrumentalities 


Southern Commercial Congress. The bulletin 
adopted by this organization to bring to the attention 
of the world one of the richest agricultural sections of 
the United States. 


Southern Commercial Congress will be held at Mobile, 


The next annual convention of the 


Ala., in September, 1918. 





EXPORT TONNAGE. 


The entrance into the trans-Atlantic carrying trade 
of motor ships, as exemplified by the loading at New 
Orleans, La., this week with return cargo of the in- 
itial vessel of that type, signifies a possibility of re- 
lief from 


lumber, with related benefits now lacking. 


present conditions in the export trade in 
The motor 
ship, a type presumably of those that may follow it 
in the trade, is reported to have cargo capacity, due 
to absence of coal bunkers and other bulky machinery, 
15 per cent in excess of that of the ordinary steam 
ship of corresponding size. The new earrier’s re- 
turn cargo will include parcel shipments of lumber, 
doubtless to be handled with as good dispatch as that 
forwarded by the ordinary means. 

A 15 per cent gain in loading capacity indicates a 
proportionate, material relief at congested lumber 
loading ports, with additional attendant benefits to 
the lumber exporting trade, should the new venture 
in marine carriers prove a success. The carriage and 
discharge of the cargo of the motor ship scheduled 
to leave the Crescent City this week will be watched 
with unusual interest by manufacturers and others 
catering to the export lumber trade. 





SELL ONE GRADE HIGHER. 


In most woods the situation at the present time is that 
lower grades are not enough to meet the demand. The 
only remedies for this situation appear to be to study 
the technical use to which the lumber is to be applied 
and to use a slightly better grade of lumber in all cases 
where the saving in labor and in waste of cuttings will 
warrant this substitution. 

Under ordinary circumstances there is a constant 
incentive toward cheapness of raw material. Much in- 
genuity is shown in squeezing the cheaper article into 
a specified use, and little attention is ordinarily paid to 
an accurate study of the efficiencies of the better grade. 


When, however, such a policy depletes the lower grade 
product and enhances its value a differential in favor of 
the higher grade is established which should attract more 
serious attention to it. To be tempted into a false 
economy in such matters is easy. 

Temptation also exists to suggest that if this state 
of affairs as to the demand for low grade product should 
persist for a sufficient time it might afford some incen- 
tive to a greater saving of high grade short length mate- 


rial from the sawmill waste pile. Something has already 


been done in that direction, but much remains that might 
well be done if the responsible persons were willing to 
take the time and trouble necessary to amend the waste 
ful methods of the past. 
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LOOKING THROUGH THE OLD CUSTOMER'S EYES. 


In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN editorial warning appeared against 
the danger of red cedar shingle prices being boomed to the point from which a 
reaction with its incident evils would be inevitable. A similar feeling of caution 
would now appear to be desirable among the manufacturers of various kinds of lum 
her. Sharp advances are occurring and the selling price of lumber is getting back 
nore nearly to 


where it really belongs. It would be unfortunate, however, if this 


upward movement should continue beyond the point where it may remain fairly 


stable \ satisfactory commercial business must have something approaching a 
steady current. It should not be a series of alternating flood and drouth. 
Unfortunately, the lumber industry is peculiarly susceptible to outside intluences 





ind to inevit aracteristics of its manufacture which tend to promote recurring 
periods when demand and supply are alternately out of proportion to each other; 
and this condition can not be controlled but can only be modified by a wise market 
nig poliey within the trade. 

But a few months a stronger and better intormed manufacturers were 
lamenting the fact that some of the smaller mills were still making too low prices. 
These smaller mills also, in all probability, rather than the large mills, are thos« 
that are inelined, when the order files become thick, to make their prices all that the 
traffic will bear. The large manufacturer well understands the value of an established 
trade and the ueeessity of naintaining it mtact as a permanent asset of the sales 
department of his business. He knows the shortsightedness of losing a permanent 


ustomer in order to seeure 


temporarily inflated profit 





HARDWOOD FLOORING CONDITIONS AWRY. 


With practicaily all other branches of the lumber trade prosperously active, the 


hardwood flooring trade is said to be satisfactory in nothing except the prevailing 





volume of business. In the face of an exceptionally ample demand for hardwood 


flooring, notably including maple, prices are not what they ought to be. Thus undet 


onditions in themselves ideal as a basis of strength and stability unmistakable 
opportunity is neglected 
The eauses baek of this condition mizht be serious if jineurable, but that more 


distinctly than anything else is not true—they are ecurabie. And that they have not 


heen cured before now is because of neither a valid reason nor varranted excuse. 


At the present moment under construction throughont the country are probably more 
costly buildings in which hardwood flooring is specified than at any one time before. 
Not only is the hardwood flooring situation sustained within itself by a demand 


entirely ample but, reinforced by a general state of trade of almost unprecedented 
vital strength and activity, prices are needlessly low. That all this means obvious 
sacrifice of opport ty is as transparently certain as that, considering the characte 
of the men responsible for the fact, it on the faee of it is at least curious. With a 
commodity unmistakably drifting as this is steadily toward exhaustion; with Soneral 
prosperity in full swing; w trade enough for everybody and with stocks very 
considerably depleted, what other thing is lacking to justify and sustain an ideal 


state of trade? The brunt of madequate price, of course, is borne by the produce : 
its benefits accrue surely not to anybody in the lumber trade but, if to anybody 
at all, to the ultimate consumer. Jn other lines besides lumber it is clear, of course, 


that the general bi of the period is largely due to the same conditions that 





sustain industry g if general conditions were the same as those of hard 
wood flooring are said to be, they would react upon not only manutacturers and 


dealers but on the entire communit including, of course, the ultimate consumer. 





Ordinarily prices are automatic: sustained in time of active demand: in the 


principle is needlessly modified not only by failure 


present instance that economic 


to take advantage of it but by methods obstructive of it. How this can and ought 
to and probably in the near future will be readjusted is too obvious to need either 


more pointed analvsis or further argument. 





SAWMILL LABORER AND HIS OPPORTUNITIES. 


\ prominent lumber 


lanutucturer pot long ago reached the conelusion that the 


tide of immigration coming into this country from Europe must have a certain pro 
portion of men from forested areas with some experic nee in wooderatft, or perhaps in 
lumber manufacturing, whose best opportunities in their adopted country would be 
found in the lumber industry. He took up the matter by correspondence with the 
Federal Commissioner of Immigration, giving information as to the nature of the 
work, wages paid, and so on, and received a reply stating that the applieation would 
be filed, but that the wages mentioned were hardly attractive in comparison with those 


ruling in some other industries 


The lumber manufacturer promptly responded by sending the commissioner photo 


graphs of some of the houses which the sawmill company had built ror its employees 


end which were reuted to them on mont ily rentals of $6.50, $7, and In some cuses 


higher for larger and more pretentious, though not more comfortable, homes. He 
told him also of some of the things which a day laborer at a sawmill or in a lunber 
vamp might have for himself and for his family. 


In order to seeure and hold employees ot 


j 


The comparison i5 ar 
the right sort sawmill men every year have done a great deal to make the saw 
mill community a desirable place to live in and bring up family. Sehools and 
churches are established, social clubs and fraternal organizations abound, a public 
library is often to be found, and opportunity is given for a garden which will pro 
vide many of the items of the table at a cost far Jess than that charged by the cits 
grocer. Where cut-over land is suitable for agriculture, as a large portion of it is 
in most sections, there is opportunity for the purchase of a farm in embryo and 


+ 


its gradual improvement nd payment while working winters or at other odd seasons 


— 


for the sawmill company, giving the rest of the time to the farm. In such agri. 
cultural sections of the country a considerable part of the farmers got their start 
in this way as common or as skilled laborers in the lumber industry. 

Comparison of these industrial conditions with those to be found among the 
workers in mines or in factories located at or near large cities will show that in 
the time during which the sawmill laborer can become the owner of a substanti:! 
and comfortable farm his brother in the other location will have been earning a | 
ing, but aecumulating little or no tangible wealth. 


These are the facts, and that they are not sufliciently well known to prevent soi 
part of the congestion of population in the poorer sections of the large cities 
unfortunate. 


J 


The question of making this a matter of wider public knowledge 


ene Which is as important to the lumber manufacturer as is the question of securi 


wider publicity for the uses of lumber as a building material, Just now he nee 
men to make the lumber much more than markets in which to sell it. 


r 





HEMLOCK PIECE STUFF. 


For several yews prier to 1912 hemlock manufacturers were seemingly in ¢ 
business of turning hemlock logs into lumber for the sake of having something 


do, rather than to make money from their operations. In other words, they we 


philanthropists losing sight of profits and frequently selling at a loss. In this the 
were not altogether to blame—deterrents over which they had no control foreed the 
to dispose of their products at a loss. Yellow pine lumber, with which hemlock comes 
into competition more than with any other one wood, was over-plentiful and as 
result it eneroached upon the hemlock territory to the detriment of that wood. 

Circumstances, however, conspired for a change. Last winter adverse weather an 
other conditions forced the yellow pine manufacturers to curtail production. Thess 
influences worked to the benefit of hemlock and this year it has regained much 6 
its old territory, with good prospect of keeping it. 

How much better the hemlock market for piece stuff is than two years ago 
exemplified by a report recently issued by Secretary Kellogg, of the Northern Hem 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. We compares the average prices 
t. o. b. interior mills in August, 1910, with those of August, 1912, as follows: 


No. 1, 2x4—S-foot shows an inerease of $3.20 a thousand, while 12- and 14-foo! 





lengths increased $5.15. The greatest call seemed to be for 12- to 14-feet Jengths 
In No. 2, 2x4, these lengths show an increase of $3.70; No. 1, 2x6, $38.25, and in 
) 


No. 2, 2x6, $3.70, while No. 2, 2x6—10-foot, sold for 35 cents less. No. 2, 2x8—12 





and 14-feet, increased $2.75; No. 1, 2x10, $2 





pb; No. 2, 2x40, 2:05; No. 1,:2x19.. $2.30 
The hemlock market, however, outside of piece stuff, has shown remarkable improve 
ments in the last two years. Two years ago hemlock mAnufacturers found that their 
low-grade stuff was a drug on the market, owing largely to the substitution of other 
material for boxes. Sinee that time, however, following a great revival in the box 
industry, all kinds of coarse lumber are being absorbed as rapidly as turned out. 
Dry stocks of all grades are scarce, many manufacturers being forced to ship halt 
green Jumber. Short lumber, 4- to 8-foot, is going as readily as the longer lengths, 
while a short time ago it could hardly have been given away. This is partly due, of 
course, to the increased use of the horizontal band resaw in box-making, whieh handles 
short lumber readily; but is largely a matter of supply and demand. 
aking it as whole, the hemlock manufacturers are feeling very comfortable and 


should find the balance on the right side of their ledgers when they take inventery 





THE PROFIT IN OAK. 


Commenting on the difference between the profit derived trom an investment in 
oak timber and the present spread between the manufacturing cost and selling price 
of oak, a big facter in oak manufacture remarked that considering the amount of 
money involved and the necessity for handling to the satisfaction of the buyer the 
‘quality’? goeds of the hardwood trade it seemed to him that the profit in oak was 
smaller than it should be. In support of his statement he exhibited figures that 
showed only a 6 per cent profit on timber purchase, manufacturing cost, and delivery 
of oak stock. 

Of course these were net profits; but what other manufacturing line, except in 
particularly lean years, is satisfied to depend upon a 6 per cent profit for carrying 
a large operation through? Certainly the quality of the wood in the oak tree should 
net the manufacturer at least a 20 per cent gross profit. This might inelude a 5 
per cent investment charge in the overhead expense, but even at that it would net 
only about 11 per cent profit, which is little enough for any manufacturing institution 
to try to operate upon. If it includes the investment charge on carrying the timbe: 
it is not enough. 

Oak trees are deceptive. About the only real evidence that can be depended upon 
n looking at oak timber is the healthy looking leaves. One may get a tree that 
locks absolutely clear that upon being opened is found to have enough knot defects 
or other imperfections to prevent a profit in putting it into merchantable goods. On 
the other hand, the serubby-looking tree may yield enough good lumber to make a 
good profit for the manufacturer. Anyway, no matter upon what basis one forms 


his 


onclusions, no manufacturer of oak should be satisfied with less than a 20 per 
eent gross profit. 

Comment has been made by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at various times on the 
necessity for manufacturing. quarter-sawed oak lumber eyen when there was.a_ short 
demand for this stock. When competition for logs is so strong that the timber costs 


the manufacturer $30 or $35 on the bunks or in the pond at his mill, he has to 


squeeze out high priced lumber. And if mistaken in his timber, if dependent upon 
a 6 or even a 10 per cent profit in manufacturing, he could soon lose the profit. 
In comparisons of figures in other lines where manufacturers claim that they do busi- 
ness on a small profit they must have a sufficient volume; for in steel, for example, 
when their goods are supposed to be selling at cost and the margin between the pig 
iron and the finished steel is very small, those same companies, when they are doing 
such a volume of business as they are this year, are declaring big dividends, evidene 
ing that wood’s main competitor would hesitate a long time before it would be 
satisfied with so narrow 2 margin as that at which some manufacturers are making 
oak today, 
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THE STATUS OF YELLOW PINE WEST OF THE RIVER. 


the extraordinary conditions in the yellow pine producing field during the last io increase their stocks. 


ty Weeks suggested to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the advisability of having its 
nvnaging editor visit that section personally and investigate the situation present 


and prospective. 
available, reliable quarters: 


The long discussed car shortage has arrived, 


pining mill operations because cars furnished, on the average, do not exceed 50 


pec cent of their requisitions. 


the result of competition between carriers and it is not 


molls will be able to handle rush business for several weeks, but these will be de 


videdly in the minority. 


\Ianufacturers are beginning to realize that what at first glance they regarded as 


development that has been going on for more than a 


appreciated. 


crop in this country’s history has added tremendously to a demand that 
fectly natural causes—has been steadily growing since last fall. 
In the face of that increasing demand stocks among the mills are depleted and 


iwo months of partly restricted shipments will work actual hardship in very few 


ases, 


In spite of the ru#® for cay material that began early in the year; in spite ot 


allowed themselves to be caught with a surprising lot of bad order equipment tl! 


will be sadly needed during the next four months. 


on the sidings, apparently forgotten, and now trainloads of ‘‘cripples*’ are being 
rushed to shops for any sort of makeshift repairs and in some cases are being 


oflered to lumber companies for loading on condition that 


shall put them in condition for the read. 


\ll of this, it is almost needless to say, means increased 


rial market for many months. 


lhe export situation js extraordinary, It 


Port: Arthur 


touch with the situation say the top notch has not been reached. 


are at low ebb, and importers are clamoring for shipment. The South American 


tride has not fully recovered from the recent strikes, 


aul it is suggested that when Argentina gets her stride in the cattle and packing 


ndustry 
u that quarter will be immensely enhanced. 

Two sources of demand for yellow pine that will cut 
blocks and silo stock. The 


future are paving 


yellow pine block is fully assured and, while the time has not come to discontinue 


missionary work on behalf of this type of paving, 
already done will show 
six months. 


jnote, vet inquiries are showing steady increase. 


The inevitable result of a tightening car supply is to compel all 


The following are his conclusions after exhaustive research in all 


In another week it will be a famine. 
Aveady manufacturers throughout Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas are curtailing 


Producers at certain points are heing favored as 


vear but at first was not 
The assurance of prosperity afforded by the realization of the greatest 


ie full time operation of the car building and repair shops, the railroads have 


Cars have been allowed to stand 


pressure in the car mate 


Freights have gone higher and higher and those who are closely in ra 


but improvement is noted 
a condition that promises to materialize rapidly 


au larye figure in the earls 


future ot the 


the tangible result of the work 
in the demand for paving block stock during the next 
Silo stock is hard to get just now and few 


had a general readjustment is logical. 


Manufacturers have been varrying wu yood part of the 


dealers’ load as well as their own, but now that quick shipments are not easily 


lt is to be hoped that both buyers and sellers 


will be more careful in the placing and accepting of orders than they were in the 


last big car shortage period, subsequent to which broadcast cancelations served to 


improbable that a few 


through this port aggregating 6,000,000 bushels—an 


from per 


available. 
points, 


Texas continues to show 


cause of much coneern. 
logging railroad shops 


bow riot. 


cars, with 400 more at a complete confession, 


Stocks in Europe 


the call for vellow pine 


n the present market and neither needs seriously to 


ereosoted 


mills a 


e in position to 


classes ot buvers sawing wood. 


of prevailing conditions it seems safe 
their own interests unnecessarily, 


grain movement will release for return loading 
wom is not a boom but, rather, is the development of a Jegitimate demand—as of which will carry lumber. 
vrain movement will be handled by 
tion ot ear interchange rules and reyvulations that is to be 


shortage period this means that there will be available for loading t« 


will prevent any serious accumulation of stocks in the Lone Star State. 
Texas and Louisiana mills are calling 
at in the booking of northern business. 


correspond with the falling off in cars offered for loading. 


The timber workers’ 


ence more see 
that Emerson, 
covering plan for th 
The marked strengthening of the fir market, as évidenced by 


their more optimistic neighbors. That 


duced to the absolute minimum becomes apparent. 


on their market and in many cases have 


demoralize a market that had enough other points of weakness. But in the light 


to predict that yellow pine, even in the face 


of the most adverse circumstances, never again will sag to its recent low level—and 


here it may be added that manufacturers are beginning to see that they sacrificed 


particularly in the slump of last fall. 


Readjustment of grain rates to New Orleans is responsible for bookings for export 


J 

unprecedented figure. This 
a large voluine of equipment, some 
It is safe to assume, however, that a large part of this 


west-of-the-river lines. With the striet appliea 


expected during a ¢ar 


points west a 


considerable number of cars that but for the heavy grain movement would not be 


This may profit some of the mills at Southern Pacific and Texas Pacific 


an extraordinary local demand, the continuance of which 


Many of the 
n their salesmen and exercising great care 


Pilani 


g mill operation is being restricted to 


Barring one or two isolated cases, the labor situation has ceased to be the 


union may be alive, but it is quiescent 


for the time being, pending the outcome of the prosecutions arising out of the Gra 


The lurid promises of the agitators seem to have failed of fulfilment, with 
the result that many operatives whose interest was arovsed temporarily have re 
turned to their work and 
is estimated that shipments now on It was rumored this week 
New Orleans wharves awaiting bottoms total over 1,200 


to be satistied with their surroundings. 
vhose arrest followed the riot, had made 


dynamiting of mills and other ont 


ges. To date the rumor is unconfirmed. 


recent advances, 


notably this week’s advance ranging trom $1 to $5 a thousand, is having a hearten 


ing effect on those yellow pine producers who have treated skeptieally the ideas ot 


competition between the two woods is re 
Kach has its’ well defined position 


invade the other’s field. 


It is worthy of note that yellow pine millmen, who a year ago viewed the opening 


of the Panama Canal with alarm, have ceased worrying over the effect of that event 


become convinced that the canal will be a 


distinct aid io them in expanding the South American field for yellow pine export. 
Barring comment on the facilities offered by the carriers for handling the product, 
no complaint is heard among 


the mills, nor does the pessimist find any hearing in 


this field. The prospect of 9 tangible profit is so alluring that evervone is busy 





INVESTIGATION OF CAR WEIGHTS SHOWS MANY DISCREPANCIES. 


Sr. Paut, MINN., Sept. 16.—Commissioner C. A. 
Prouty, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, held 
a hearing in the Federal Building here September 15 
in the investigation of alleged irregularities and dis 
vrepancies in the weighing of freight by carriers. ‘This 
uvestigation began some weeks ago at the instance of 
the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, and while 
it was started because of the difficulties lumber shippers 
had in this respect, it has broadened into a general 
investigation of results in the shipments of all kinds 
merchandise. 

The hearing at St. Paul was chiefly directed toward 
determining how accurately the tare weight of cars as 
stenciled thereon represents the actual weight, and de 
veloped into a ratification meeting for the methods and 
practices of the Minnesota State Railroad & Warehouse 
“ommission. Methods of weighing carload freight came 
in for some attention. With the exception of Com- 
missioner C, F. Staples, of the Minnesota commission, 
the majority of the witnesses were representatives either 
of the railways or the Western Weighing Association. 
In faet, only one shipper appeared on the stand and his 
“vidence had chiefly to do with the effects of wet weather 
on the aetual weights of cars. 

Commissioner Staples was on the stand during the 
entire morning session and a part of the afternoon, His 
testimony was altogether made up from the results of the 
work of the Minnesota commission which, since the 
legislature of 1907, has been in authority over the 
weighing of freight in the State and the supervision of 
scales. His compiled reports showed that the commis 
sion had weighed 10,967 cars and that only 506 of these 
were found to have the correct weight stenciled on 
them. Of the remainder, 6,254 cars weighed more than 
the stenciled tare weight, and 4,207 ears weighed less. 
Overweight on cars ranged from 20 to 12,000 pounds. 
and on one road 261 cars* showed a gross overweight of 
143,700 pounds. From these figures he argued that 
shippers paid thousands of dollars in excess freight 
charges. He had found that both in the matter of 
correcting the stenciled tare weights and in making re- 
poirs and corrections to scales the railroads were pleased 
‘o cooperate with the commission. 

Attorney Marchand, for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, conducted the examination of witnesses, but 
anyone in attendance was permitted to ask questions 





and much 


mformation was brought out in this way. 
The principal representatives of the shippers were George 
Rice, of the South Dakota Railroad Commission, and 
J. HH. Henderson, commission counsel for Lowa. 

Regarding the work of the State commission in the 
supervision of track scales, Commissioner Staples read 
statistics covering the work during five years of the 
commission’s activities, giving the number of seales 
owned by each road, the number of tests and the resuits 
of those tests. The most glaring inaccuracy found was 
on a scale at New Ulm which gave 18,100 pounds short 
weight, due to binding. ‘*Binding,’’ the commissioner 
said, ‘*might cause inaccuracies either way. The impact 
of running the ear on the scales might drive the weigh- 
ing platform down, and it would not return, or, the same 
cause might prevent the platform from responding to 
the full weight of the car.’’ 

Commissioner Prouty suggested the advisability of 
notifying the shipper at once upon the weighing of a 
carload of freight in order that claim could be entered 
while the carload was intact, and Mr. Staples agreed 
with this, Mr. Staples also suggested that the original 
tare weight of cars should be determined and stenciled 
on the ears by public authority, and corrected frequently. 
Official scales should be installed at various points for 
this purpose. 

Paul P. Rainor, of the Western Railway Weighing 
Association, reluctantly admitted that his organization 
was a money-maker for the railways, but could not be 
induced to even approximately state how much money it 
made for the carriers. Since it was a money-maker for 
the roads, Attorney Marchand endeavored to find out 
why the association did not weigh all carload mer 
chandise, and brought out the statement by Mr. Rainor 
that it was unnecessary and impossible, since it would 
cause a congestion of freight. Mr. Rainor stated that 
in Chicago the rule was to weigh cars coupled at one 
end, and that sometimes they were not uncoupled at 
either end and were weighed while in motion; owing 
to the modern coupling devices this could be done 
accurately. 

J. S. Foster, general superintendent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul road, located at Minneapolis, said 
that in the part of the road under him there were five 
divisions with a seale inspector in each district. They 
aimed to test track seales every 90 days, and in Minne 


seta they we assisted by the State commission with its 


test ear. In weighing carload freight the ears are 
stopped on the scales, but they do not require that the 
cars be uncoupled. At most points the weighing is done 
by the Western Weighing Association; at some points by 
their own agents, and occasionally, but not often, by 
train men, .Cars are reweighed and restenciled after re 
pairing. He did not believe cars could be correctly 
weighed while in motion. The weight inspector of the 
Northern Pacific said his road did not weigh cars in 
motion. Their instructions are to reweigh cars once 
in two years and if there is a difference from the 
stenciled weight of 500 pounds, the cars are restenciled. 

C. M. Boyce, of the Western Weighing Association, 
said that industrial more accurate than 
railway because they were inspected oftener. 
He said that track scale service in Minnesota was better 
than in any other State he knew of, because of the work 
of the State commission. 

A. W. Trenholm, general manager of the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, presented figures 
showing that 5,598 cars reweighed in the last two years 
had shown an aggregate of 1,181,260 pounds more than 
the stenciled weight, and 1,836,619 pounds less than 
the stenciled tare. Most of these were box ears, 
of which the railway owned about 7,500 out of a total 
equipment of about 12,000. Of the increase in weight 
the corrections ran from 20 to 490 pounds, but_ of 
the decreases, from 40 to 2,200 pounds. Mr. Trenholm 
spoke highly of the inspection service of the Minnesota 
commission. Regarding the weighing of lumber, he 
said that wherever carloads of this commodity passed 
over two sets oft seales, they were eheek weighed and if 
there was a variation of 1,000 pounds, they were 
weighed a third time. 

This ended the taking of testimony in the weight cases. 


scales were 


scales, 


SOB 


Greater feeding speed in planing mill operation de 
pends largely upon the use of high speed, self-hard 
ening steel in the knives and cutters, which, in turn 
has introduced new problems in grinding and keeping 
in proper order. This steel will hold its edge longe 


and stand up .better under heating, but this is of little 
avail unless the edge hevel and halance are right to 
hegin with. 
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REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








In its general aspects the lumber business continues to hold a strong position, with 
rather more emphasis from the mill operators’ standpoint than from that of the 
distributive trade, especially in respect to southern pine and Pacifie coast product. 
The demand from building and industrial consumers, however, is still an influential 
factor in the general movement. Recent reports demonstrate that the retail dealers 
in the agricultural regions of the Middle West and Southwest have stocked up their 
yards more extensively than has generally been reported, particularly in that section 
of the retail business controlled by the lineyard operators. Since the first of 
August, or thereabout, the lineyard concerns have quietly but steadily bought up 
and forwarded supplies, while the independent yards have considerably augmented 
their stocks. All have contributed to the movement on account of the favorable 
outeome of the staple crops and the desire to get lumber delivered before the threat- 
ened car shortage should become acute, and predicted advances in prices should 
become a fact. The trade thus has been better supplied than perhaps many have 
supposed. Besides, conditions in Kansas and to some degree in Nebraska and 
Oklahoma have had a tendency to abate the zeal of the retailers about stocking 
forward too lavishily. First came a decline in the prices of wheat, and to some 
extent of other cereals, which checked sales from the farms to some degree; and 
later the horse disease broke out, causing the death of thousands of animals, and 
engendering the fear that the trouble would spread until it became a veritable 
ealamity. Kansas City advices acknowledge that this unfortunate situation has 
caused many farmers to abandon intentions to build, thus reducing demand for 
lumber, which has been felt in the retail trade. Already the trade in the 
southern basin of the Missouri Valley, of which Kansas City is the wholesale center, 
seems to be less promising than it was a month to six weeks ago. Car shortage 
is also causing sufficient trouble to cloud the prospect to some extent. Yet the mill 
operators continue to report order books full of requisitions, with stocks much 
broken in assortment, with business enough on hand and in sight to keep the mills 
running over the end of the year. The strong position of the manufacturing end 
is sustained by the continued call from the railroads and the equipment concerns and 
from the exporters. In the last named respect, however, the lack of ocean tonnage 
at Gulf ports, and the congestion of lumber freights at points of loading from cars 
into vessels, are causing shippers trouble by the accumulation of loaded cars at the 
ports. In tact, the situation at export points has become a serious one. Still south- 
western lumber producers are so confident concerning 
the outlook and the depleted condition of stocks at 


as those in the South. In Wisconsin hardwood prices are steadily advancing, especia'!|y 
in respect to birch, maple, ash and soft elm. ‘There is little change in basswood and 
rock elm, though low grade basswood is about cleaned up, and buyers have been seck- 
ing substitutes for it. Maple is gradually rising in price. Maple plank, graded 
Nos. 2 and 3 common, is wanted from Rhinelander by a dozen commission men and 
jebbing firms for quick delivery. There are calls for 2 by 6 sound heart maple jor 
factory floors, walls for sewer and water pipe ditches and many other purposes, 
All kinds of inch hardwoods are in steady demand for grain doors, for erating and 
for core woods for veneering doors and furniture. Soft elm crating has reached 
remarkably high prices, selling at $14 to $15 a thousand in Chicago. This running 
comment indicates the numerous uses to which northern hardwoods are devoted. At 
Bay City and Saginaw, Mich., the hardwood trade is active and the manufacturers 
and dealers are using all their resources for moving lumber to meet orders. ‘Ihe 
market is strong, at top prices, for maple, beech, birch and elm, and basswood is 
doing much better than formerly. That shipments of hardwood lumber will be 
much greater in volume than last year is predicted. The instances mentioned iire 
typical of the state of the general hardwood trade, and show forth about as remark 
able a situation as ever pertained to the American hardwood trade, no spot or 
blemish in it being visible, 


* * * 

At St. Louis the yellow pine market is reported active. Local representatives of 
southern mills are being offered more business than they care to take over, even at 
advanced prices. The mills report stocks exceedingly low and broken in assortment, 
and seareity of labor is a handicap to replenishment. At Kgnsas City the demand 
is reported somewhat quieter, owing, it is believed, to retailers having their stocks 
well filled up for the fall trade, since many farmers have given up projected build 
ing on account of the horse disease and the holding of grain for higher prices. The 
millmen generally report their files well filled with orders. In that jobbing center 
that trade with retail yards will diminish from now onward is expected. Most 
dealers on that market do not look for much further advances of prices this fall, 
The mills south, however, continue to report heavy demand, broken stocks and great 
prospects for future business. Northern centers, including Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Celumbus, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New York, and other points, report a strong market for southern pine, and like 

statements come from Florida, Georgia, Alabama and 





the mills that lately the basis list was advanced, 
as reported, ¢5 a thousand. What such a declara 
tion of basis will accomplish, or the wisdom of 
it at this juncture, is a mere matter of conjecture; 
but the fact remains that stock at the mills are short 
and broken in assortment, and so many orders are 
booked for future delivery, with ear shortage becom- 
ing more pronounced, that without much doubt the 
new basis list will tend to strengthen the general 





The time has arrived when you can not af- 
ford to deal with manufacturers or wholesalers ~ fir flooring has been put up $2; 
of questionable responsibility. The railroads 
are unable to handle the traffic now in sight, 


Mississippi mill and shipping points. 


* * * 


TO LUMBER BUYERS. The remarkable statement comes from Seattle, 


Wash., that all grades of fir lumber, except common 
boards, have been advaneed in price $1 or more; No. 
2 6-inch drop siding, 
$1.50; No. 2 4-inch drop siding, $5, and No. 3 4-inch 
drop siding, $2.50 a thousand. The drop siding ad- 
vances were made because of the continued brisk de 





fae ‘ ag and the supply of equipment available for the mand for car material. The new lists were immedi 
market and help the mulls to realize somewhat higher : rer ately put into circulation. The report from Seattle 
prices on sizes and qualities that are lacking in mill movement of lumber is diminishing hourly. A I ¥ ila) araord ave i) = bean’ anni 

g Y : ail , niin states that while orders have lately been coming in 
stocks. ‘ . , ou can not affor o place your business well shippers agree that there has been some falling 


As to the extent and intensity of car shortage, re- 


promiscuously. You can not afford to buy more 
than your trade justifies, with the idea that 


off in the yard trade. The railroad business is hold 
ing up well and the cargo trade is in excellent con 


ports differ us between sections of the country. It later on you will cancel a percentage of your dition. Most of the mills have so many orders on 
has become seriously troublesome in the yellow pine 4 ti 1 hi t th their books, and have so depleted their stocks in the 
producing sections of Louisiana and Texas, as well as orders, accepting only shipments at come 


in Mississippi. It is also hindering prompt ship- through promptly. 
ments in the North Pacific coast mill districts. Thus 
it is involving the two great sections of the lumber 
movement that concerns delivery of the paramount 


Such policy reflects discreditably on your 
understanding. It gives you no advantage over 


general trade, that they will view with some com 
placency a letup in the rush of orders. Car shortage 
is being felt in practically all parts of the Puget 
Sound region. Shippers on branch lines are finding 


: : 2 it difficult to secure cars enough to ship out lumber 
building and structural woods of the country. For your competitor. It demoralizes trade. and shingles ordered. Car shortage particularly af 
the next 90 days the lack of transportation facilities You have in your hands a dependable pur- fects the red cedar shingle trade, as a large number 
is likely to hamper seriously the lumber trade in chasing guide, reference to which will tell you of these plants are on stub roads. Demand for 
those parts of the producing field mentioned. In the 


northwestern agricultural region, covered by the 
northern pine trade, there is less complaint about 
ear shortage than in the South and on the Pacific 
coast. The Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
Lines have succeeded in placing their car supply 
where it is available to lumber shippers, and com- 
paratively little complaint from that quarter has been 
made. However, later in the season the general rush 
of freights in all directions may become so volumin- 
ous as to cause serious complaint of car shortage in 
sections now fairly well supplied with transporta- 
tion facilities. 


with a little extra 





in a minute where to look for prompt ship- 
ments and good stock. On pages 80 and 81 
you will find an index of reliable shippers. 
They are concerns with reputations at stake. 

Why not combine a little good judgment 
care—especially at this 
crucial time—and deal with people who are San Francisco reports are that 
ready to serve you well and upon whom you 
know you can depend? 


shingles continues good, though business lately fell 
off considerably. Most of the large shippers of 
shingles maintain that $2.40 for clears and $2.25 for 
stars are weil maintained prices. At Portland, Ore., 
demand from the East and South seems to be increas 
ing, the mills being booked in advance at increased 
prices. Foreign demand continues brisk. Cedar logs 
are searce and shingles are firm at higher values. 
northern mills are 
so loaded up with orders that they are turning down 
many offers to buy tor the California trade. Country 
yards in that State are well stocked. Demand from 








* * * 


Reports from the leading hardwood centers of production and distribution indicate 
that this branch of the lumber business is progressively prosperous. The state of 
the industries consuming hardwood lumber is such that shipping dry lumber of all 
the leading kinds is taken up as fast as it is ready for loading. This observation 
applies to both southern and northern woods to an unusual degree. A peculiar 
feature is that particular stress is laid on the demand for the lower grades, a com- 
plete reversal cf the order of a few years ago, when the better grades had the most 
ready sale. At Pittsburgh demand is said te be strong, and all mills are active. 
The low grades are sold so far in advance that many tributary mills are entirely out 
of the market for such lumber for two or three months. Prices are governed on the 
basis of quick shipments. At the same time good oak, poplar and chestnut are 
urgently called for by large consumers. Wide poplar boards are in good demand, 
though the price has not fully recovered from the low point reached after the :uto- 
mobile builders began to use other material for bodies. Maple is in good demand. 
At Memphis the local market is unusually satisfactory. Demand from consuming 
ceuters is for both low and high grade stock. The oak demand is constantly ahead 
of supply. Ash and gum are going strong, thick ash being in special request. 
Southern elm is stiffening in price, largely from the demand from the chair makers 
in the Middle West and Pennsylvania. Gum of almost every grade and thickness 
has advanced in price about $1 a thousand. The mills are out of plain oak. Quarter 
sawed cak is doing better than for months. Poplar in the lower grades is in good 
demand. At St. Louis hardwood conditions show improvement, owing to the big 
demand from the industries. White oak is a leader, and plain oak is active. Gum, 
cottonwood and poplar are selling steadily. At Cincinnati the great and constant 
demand for all hardwoods continues and promises to increase as the season advances. 
All the woods are readily saleable. The demand for low grade gum, poplar and 
cottonwood is in excess of supply—a significant feature and general in the southern 
hardwood trade. Flooring stock is selling at top prices. The tributary mills are 
ruuning overtime. Like corditions in the southern hardwood field are reported from 
Louisville, Nashville, Ashland and other points, statements that are reflected in 
reports from all parts of the trade and consuming points. No weak spot is apparent 
in the southern hardwood business. 

* * * 


In the northern section of the hardwood trade conditions are equally as favorable 


the East for sugar and white pine is heavy. The 
mountain mills are cutting on a large scale and the 
plants will be run as late in the season as the weather will permit. 

* * * 

The northern pine business at Minneapolis is developing strength as the season 
advances. Difficulty has arisen on account of lack of labor to load ears, There is 
no serious car shortage at that point, but some trouble is expected after harvest is 
over and labor plentiful. Retailers are coming into the market more freely, sales 
being good for about everything on the list. At Chicago the white and norway pine 
business is steady and fair in volume. Coarse lumber continues to lead in demand. 
Similar reports about the northern pine trade come from Saginaw Valley points, 
Lake Erie markets, Pittsburgh and the East. 


. 
* * * 


The hemlock trade continues to be characterized by short stocks and strong prices. 
There is little or no surplus of hemlock anywhere, West or East. Much stock is 
moving from mill points partly green. 


* * * 


The cypress market is steady and firm from mills to points of consumption. Manu- 
facturers have been able to advance prices so that now they are on a distinctly 
remunerative basis. Cypress lath is in short supply, with demand and prices show- 
ing corresponding strength. 

* * * 


From Baltimore it is reported that all kinds of North Carolina pine are in good 
demand, lumber being taken over as fast as it arrives. A brisk inquiry for supplies 
at the mills is in progress, the larger producers generally stating that they have 
encugh orders to keep their plants running until the year’s end. There is an 
insistence on the advanced prices of box and other grades. 


* * * 


At Pittsburgh the spruce demand continues active, the low grades being sold up 
in advance of sawing. Prices are stiff, the question of deliveries being the chief 
concern. At New York the spruce trade is steady and fair, and at Boston it is im 
considerable volume, but not as large as was expected for this season. 
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The international money situation is attracting much 
attention among bankers and traders on both sides of the 


Atlantic. In this country the consideration hinges on the 
prospect of gold importations to a considerable amount 
in the near future, because money is becoming tighter as 
the crop moving season progresses and general business 
calls for an increasing amount of funds. On the con- 
tinent of Europe the situation, as expressed from Paris 
to the New York Evening Post of a late date, was sub- 
stantially as follows: The Paris money market has not 
been much impressed by the raise by the Bank of 
England of the discount rate, and it is not expected that 
the Bank of France will follow suit. Admission is made 
at the French capital that such a raise in that country 
would give a distinct shock to international finance, for 
it would show apprehension in high quarters, as not based 
on balance sheets as published. However, some facts are 
indicated that in Paris show signs of advancing monetary 
tension. The reasons why the great French credit banks 
are no longer lending money directly to Germany are 
political in respect to parliament and the press, and 
sentimental on the part of their depositors and investors, 
which have had reason enough for adherence to a wait- 
ing policy by the French banks. Yet this has not pre- 
vented capital from going into Germany in roundabout 
ways, as by way of London and New York. Recently 
large sums have been borrowed in Paris on German 
account through the intermediary of Vienna. Efforts also 
have been made to borrow in London, and this, with the 
prospect of other demands, must have counted in the 
decision of the Bank of England to advance the discount 
rate. It is said and believed, also, in Paris that Amer- 
icans have not only used up their outstanding credits in 
Europe but are beginning their usual campaign in Lon- 
don to secure money for their enormous crop movement. 
As usual this campaign is expected to reach at length 
a strenuous effort to draw gold from Paris. This is the 
reason why the Bank of France steadily has guarded and 
increased its gold reserve so as to be ready for any con- 
tingency in the coming months. This carefulness to 
guard against future exigencies is more determined be- 
canse the French treasury must provide for the possi- 
bilities involved in the Moroccan situation, the uncer- 
tain state of Turkey and the Balkans and the engage- 
ments of two great Paris banks in China, besides the 
international negotiations now going on for the Parisian 
railways. The prolonged bad weather for crops in France 
also has a conservative influence on the banks. 
* * * 


In the English monetary and loan situation the con- 
ditions that have conduced to advancing the discount rate 
are accounted for by one reviewer as follows: The 
obviously changing conditions in the American money 
market, as shown by bank statements and the great 
increase in the volume of American bills offered in Lon- 
don for discount; the strong position of Berlin, which 
resulted in the withdrawal of about half a million of gold 
from the Bank of England about three weeks ago and the 
borrowing in London on Berlin account of loans into 
October at the high rate of 5% per cent; the impending 
demand for gold on Egyptian, Turkish and South Amer- 
ican account, the collective amount required for these 
three countries being estimated at a large total. The 
bank also had to bear in mind the prospect of the 
English harvest being a possibly complete failure, which 
would to some extent weaken the economic position of 
the United Kingdom, which before had shown exceptional 
strength. 

* * * 

On the New York Stock Exchange at the end of the 
second week in September operators were contemplating 
the fact that after a full week following the resump- 
tion of fall business activities there was less volume in 
security dealing than at a like time in September in 
the preceding 10 years. The force of this comparison 
was said to be made emphatic by the circumstances under 
which the week’s light dealings in stocks had occurred. 
When nothing of note is happening the market is 
inclined to apathy, but the mystery of the present stock 
market is that such a condition is not now present. Why 
should the stock movement be so apathetic when crops 
have turned out so well, railroad earnings are increas- 
ing, the steel and other industries are fairly booming, 
and trade in merchandise is so active and promising? 
Four explanations are offered on Wall Street for the 
dullness of the speculative market. One is that present 
prices are intrinsically too high. Another is that tight 
money, undermining speculative accounts and forcing 
liquidation, irrespective of outside conditions, is immi- 
nent, so that other favoring influences are neutralized. 
The third of the conditions involves the political cam- 
paign, which may yet, in view of the cautious men, 
take an alarming turn, whatever that may mean. The 
mass of the people do not seem to dread any such alarm. 
Another explanation is to the effect that good crops, 
increased profits and earnings, and expanding wealth 
would be wholly offset by the overshadowing possibility 
of the social cataclysm suggested by the excited condi- 
tion of the public mind, here and in Europe. Presum- 
ably this means that people, wader increased prosperity 








and the accumulation of wealth, are promoting costly and 
luxurious living, which is debauching the moral and 
obligatory sense, is inducing the high cost of living, is 
inteusitying the struggle for existence on the one hand, 
causing great unrest and a desire for a vengeful get- 
ting even by the hard working poor, who seek redress 
through new political alignments and radical legisla- 
tion, and through socialistic endeavors to get possession, 
for equal distribution, of the material advantage now 
enjoyed ouly by the rich and the soft living people who 
have money to squander. That the fear that something 
tragically portentous is coming in political and social 
affairs 1s said to be expressed in circles of high finance 
in both this country and Europe. In these quiet days on 
the stock exchanges the operators have not much else 
to do but to conjure up such goblins of distrust, which 
quickly would fade from view if the dear public, under 
the stimulus of prosperity and surplus money, should 
again, as heretofore, go into the market for the sake of 
excitement in speculation. Then pessimism would change 
to the other extreme and the pessimists would become 
prophets of prosperity, with civie and social reform 
assured as a stable condition of national life. The Wall 
Street speculators’ idea of prosperity, civic and social 
stability is peculiarly different from that of the mass 
of people. 
* * * 

The output of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania in 
August broke all records, exceeding that of August last 
year by more than 1,044,000 tons. This result reduced 
the shortage in output that had prevailed from 9,000,000 
to 6,675,000 tons. Still the deficit is a serious one in the 
face of a possible severe coming winter. Independent 
operators are said to be asking and receiving premiums 
for extra orders to the extent of 50 to 75 cents a ton. 
Operators say that bituminous coal prices are rising in 
sympathy with the market for hard coal. Prices of soft 
coal have been affected also by the scarcity of cars. 


* * * 


During the cotton shipping year ended September 1 
the International & Great Northern Railway carried 
more cottou than any other Texas road to Texas ports. 
The total amount handled was 1,018,552 bales. It is 
the first road in the State that ever has transported 
1,000,000 bales in a single season, and it broke its own 
record on shipments to Galveston. The ‘‘Katy’’ came 
next with 566,076 bales, as against 767,211 bales the 
preceding year. 

* * * 

A corporation named the Steel Package Co. is an- 
nounced, formed for the purpose of manufacturing steel 
barrels, which are designed for the shipment of sugar, 
salt, lime, cement, asphalt, whiskey and beer. Steel 
kegs also will be made for the shipment of nails, bolts, 
nuts and general hardware. Steel crates will be made 
for the shipment of bottles and other heavy commodities, 
including farm and garden products. The company is 
said to own patents covering a steel barrel made of steel 
staves, fastened together by an ingenious locking device, 
and with hoops and heads of steel. Claim is made that 
the barrel thus made is no heavier than wood, is more 
durable, safer and more compact in shipment, and that 
the cost is less than the wooden package. Possibly the 
steel barrel and box will turn out like the substitutes 
for the wooden packing box; the demand for lumber 
for box and crate making purposes is still so large that 
enough for the purpose can scarcely be obtained. 


é * * 


The London Economist, of a recent date, said that 
many years have elapsed since English farmers were in 
so serious a position as this year. The conditions in 
some respects are even worse than they were at the end 
of August, 1879. For six weeks, up to the beginning of 
September, rain was almost continuous and from many 
parts of the country came reports of floods and ruined 
crops. Large areas of the country were under water, 
rivers had overflowed their banks, carrying away fields 
of produce ready for carting to storage or market, while 
farmers had lost the bulk of their grain. The prospect 
was that in some districts fodder would rise to high 
prices, thus seriously damaging the live stock interests. 
The heaviest rainfall occurred in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk, Nottinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Surry and Kent, and in 
those rich counties most of the damage was done. In 
the fertile corn (wheat) growing districts of the fens 
of Cambridge, Hauts, and Lincoln nearly all the wheat 
had been eut for a fortnight and more, but practically 
none had been ‘‘carried,’’ whatever that may mean— 
probably hauled to stacks. Some of the wheat was 
standing in water, and some was sprouting in the shocks. 
The Economist remarks that half a century ago weather 
like that in August would have sent up the price of 
wheat at least a pound a quarter, but fortunately for 
the English people the crop news in other countries is 
satisfactory, and in spite of the failure at home the 
‘world’s wheat harvest is now confidently expected to 
be considerably larger than last year. Bumper crops 
are expected in Canada and the United States and a 


moderately good output should come from Russia. Con 
ditions in England, France and Germany are this year 
maintaining the life of the wheat market in America, 
and during current time there is a heavy export of 
wheat to Europe. Though the United States has what 
may be called bumper crops, there is promise that all 
of the wheat raised this year will be wanted in the 
world’s market, and thereby prices will be held up to a 
profitable basis, though the range may be somewhat 
lower than it was last year. Marketing is heavy on 
the present basis, however. 


* * nd 


Experienced cotton handlers estimate that the total 
production of cotton in Texas this year will be in 
excess of that of last year by about 200,000 bales. The 
total production of the State is estimated at 4,900,000 
bales. According to reports from ginners throughout 
central Texas, cotton is turning out much better than 
was expected a month or so ago. Planters in the Austin 
territory say that their crops will yield 15 per cent bet- 
ter than last year, when the outturn ‘was considered 
remarkably large. What is true of the Austin territory 
is also‘ true of central Texas as a whole. The harvesting 
of the crop in the southern part of the State at a late 
date had progressed to the point where it is definitely 
known that the yield will be larger by perhaps 10 per 
cent than last season except in a few localities. Cotton 
is going to market in large volume, and receipts at 
points of shipment will show no falling off so long as 
prices remain about 10 cents a pound. A drop to 9 cents 
would cause planters to hold their cotton, it is thought. 
Money received for cotton is largely going to square up 
the farmers’ accounts at the banks and stores, so the 
farmers are said to.be getting into a better credit situa- 
tion, as the result of this season’s cotton crop, than they 
have been in for several years. In north Texas, where 
cotton is later than in the south, the prospects are for 
a record-breaking crop. The most serious problem en- 
countered by the farmers of Texas, as well as employers 
in the towns, is the scarcity of labor. Prospect of im- 
provement in this respect in the near future is said to 
be poor. The recent heat in Texas has caused some 
shedding, and the possible result may be to reduce 
somewhat the previous estimates of yield, though at that 
the Texas cotton crop will be a big one. 


* * * 


During the four months from April to August, in- 
clusive, this year, 209,642 immigrants arrived in Canada. 
Of this number 143,742 were discharged at ocean ports 
and 65,900 came from the United States. These figures 
show an increase of 15 per cent, as compared with those 
for the corresponding months of the last fiscal year, 
which were 127,925 at ocean ports and 54,814 from the 
United States, making a total for tke four months, 
April to August, 1911, inclusive, of 182,739 persons. 


* * * 


A recent report from Abilene, Kans., was to the effect 
that in every section of the Southwest, with the excep- 
tion of the high plains region, crops are exceptionally 
fine. Corn is well forward toward maturity and will be 
one of the best crops in years. Wheat is rapidly being 
marketed, and all minor crops are returning to the 
farmers a generous income. The merchants are expect- 
ing a good fall trade as a result of present conditions. 


* * * 


The piling up of the world’s available supply of wheat 
is attracting attention of statisticians and speculators. 
The increase for last week amounted to 7,659,000 bushels, 
compared with 5,650,000 bushels in the corresponding 
week last year. In the most recent two weeks the in- 
crease in the world’s available supply was 10,000,000 
bushels over the corresponding period in 1911. Stocks 
at Minneapolis, the milling center, increased 425,000 
bushels in three days, as compared with a decrease a 
year ago of 185,000 bushels. Both northwestern and 
southwestern receipts were greatly larger than a year 
ago, Duluth alone receiving more than all other primary 
centers on a single corresponding day last year. Total 
receipts at primary markets on one day amounted to 
2,742,000 bushels, as against 1,066,000 for the corre- 
sponding day in 1911. The heavy receipts at north- 
western primaries indicate that reserves are being brought 
out under the influence of the big spring wheat crop 
harvested this year; for the general supposition is that 
prices, though as yet holding up well when this year’s 
immense yield is considered, will further weaken when 
the full movement of this year’s crop shall show its 
volume. In Kansas farmers are holding their wheat to a 
considerable extent, but it seems that this disposition 
will not last long in those sections where there were 
failures last year. The same feature should apply to 
Oklahoma. In Chicago early in the week the market 
was declared stubborn and the bears were anxious. The 


world’s demand for wheat is strong, European buyers 
seeming eager to take advantage of the recent recessions 
from extreme prices to put in supplies that had become 
much depleted. 
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THE COAL TRADE 


The condition of car supply is affecting the coal 
business this season a little differently from that in 
previous years. A week ago there should have been 
loud complaints from the coal producers generally at 
the insufiicient supply, if precedents had been fol- 
lowed. But, instead of that, the subject was prac- 
tically ignored, by shippers of western coal at least. 
There were certain restrictions upon production but 
the market effects were almost nil, to all appearances. 
Shippers were able to take care of their trade with- 
out special embarrassment to anyone. Possibly a change 
for the worse may come suddenly and may be here before 
the week ends. 

Perhaps, too, there was much concern regarding the 
ar shortage. There was certainly a lot of talk about 
the approaching time when coal could not be procured 
and when prices in consequence would mount to high 
gures; and when the market would assume a highly 
speculative character. That time has not arrived. 
But the general market is slowly strengthening. 
Chere is an expectaney among shippers that prices 
will go higher and they are not averse to that con- 
dition. They are even willing to help the move 
ment somewhat, if it is possible so to encourage it. 
Hence, there is a disposition among sellers to edge 
up quotations a notch or two whenever any favorable 
opportunity permits, and the generality of that dis- 
position is having a certain elevating effect upon 
values. For the shipper in that frame of mind does 
not look kindly on the proposition to seeure business 
by shading prices. 

The market for western coals can not be ealled 
distinetly strong in character, perhaps, because there 
is a moderate tonnage of unsold coal that is appear- 
ing constantly in the market. This volume is prob- 
ably decreasing day by day but it has not entirely 
disappeared. And the holder of unsold coal has not 
reached that degree of optimism when he demands 
an advanced price for the free coal. The strength 
of the market is due rather to the limited amount 
of free coal that is produced. This fact sustains the 
shipper in his inclinations toward better prices. 

There is a marked difference in car conditions on 
different roads. On some of them coal producers have 
no complaints. They are receiving at mines prac- 
tically all the cars they eall for and are running 
nearly full time. But on other roads the situation is 
the reverse, and the deliveries of empties at mines 
each morning are enough for only a part day’s run. 
There is at Chicago considerably more complaint 
about shortage of cars in West Virginia and even 
in Ohio than in Indiana and Illinois. This may le 
in part because the shippers and the railroads are 
inwilling that equipment should go far from home 
and they are therefore giving preference to busi 
ness destined to nearby points, but whatever may be 
the cause the result in the West is a more distinctly 
upward trend to values of eastern than to western 
coals. Pocahontas and New River egg and lump are 
quoted commonly at $2.35 to $2.50, mines, or $4.40 to 
$4.45, Chicago, usually the outside figure. And 
smokeless mine run also is stronger at $3.55, Chicago. 














In territory east of Chicago, Hocking is said to be 
firm at $1.65 mines, which would be on the basis ot 
$3.30 Chi That quotation is some times shaded 
in the West, partly because of competition with 
western coals and partly because the upper lake dock 
prices of bituminous coals have in some territories 
been comparatively weak, through an unusual com 
petition among several dock companies. 

Shippers of western coals have their gaze fixed in- 
tently upon $1.75 mines for domestic lump. They 
have been getting it for some time for standard 
preparations of Franklin County coal and for Harris- 
burg, but heretofore it has been a rarely possible 
figure for coal trom other producing districts. The 
confident expectation in the trade is that on the least 
provocation quotations will jump from $1.50 to $1.75 
mines for any and all the ordinary western domestic 
grades. Some standard Indiana coals have been sell- 
ing at that figure but Springfield and Carterville are 
not established. It is the hope of some elements in 
the trade that the $1.75 price will be followed by $2 
coal in October. These expectations are based of 
course upon an expected severe shortage of the car 
supply next month. 

There has been some improvement in the price of 
screenings, the first improvement since the decline 
began months ago. Demand for the fine coals has 
increased, for various consuming plants that were 
idle during the summer have resumed operation. The 
production may have shrunk a little, for as noted a 
week ago, some of those mines that produce steam 
grades of coal principally have lately been falling 
behind in their deliveries. Conditions in that re- 
spect have not materially changed. Where a mine 
has a large percentage of its capacity sold up on an- 
nual contract it has been running behind, for there 
has been enough interruption to production through 
lack of cars to bring production below requirements. 
Demand for the domestic grades has been somewhat 
light for several days. Dealers throughout the coun- 
try have filled their shed capacity and are waiting for 
the consuming householders to order. , 

The fresh buying of anthracite also is of lessened 
volume. There remains on the order books of the 
shippers a large tonnage and complete deliveries will 
perhaps not be made for months. A few ears are go- 
ing out every day and some progress is being made. 
The severe test of the anthracite market will perhaps 









come with the first cold weather, when the users will 
make demands upon the retail merchants. Stocks of 
the latter will be entirely insufficient and the only 
salvation for the retail distributer will be to give to 
each consumer a limited amount of coal. There will 
always be some buyers who insist in times of scare 
ity upon the delivery to them of more coal than they 
need. A Chicago retailer of anthracite recalls his 
practice during the anthracite famine in the winter 
of 1902-3. Every team driver was instructed before 
unloading to enter the coal bin of the buyer and see 
it there were any anthracite in stock. If so he was 
instructed not to make the requested delivery but to 
take the coal where it was actually needed. In over 
oU per cent of the cases, during the period when the 
famine was the most acute, the buyers did not 
actually need the coal they ordered. 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


A ‘‘Little Fellow’’ Who May Grow. 


Paciric, Mo., Sept. 16 














Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Yours of the 12th inst. duly received, also sample copy some 
lime ago. IT am a “little fellow’ thinking of cutting timber 
on an Sv-acre tract and wish to know the value of hickory, 
ash and oak; also the best place to sell same. I have some 
other papers that give no information of that kind and 
was referred to your paper for it, but you leave me as much 
in the dark as the others. I have concluded to remain a 
“little fellow ;* also to follow the course of the negro jockey 
at a hoss race, who being asked if he was going to bet on 
“Ole Barney,” answered, “No, sah; I’'se gwine to keep niy 
dollah.”” WILLIAM FE 





BENNETT, 

[This letter makes an irresistible appeal, and shows 
that the writer has a saving sense of humor. It is to be 
regretted that the single copy of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN which he received was not found to be adequate as 
an encyclopedia of the lumber industry or a commercial 
history of those three important woods to which his 
letter refers. The writer states that he intends to cut 
the timber on his 80-acre tract, but gives no idea of its 
amount or quality, or whether he wishes to sell it in the 
log or intends to enter into the lumber manufacturing 
business on the strength of this amount of stumpage. 
There are something like 19 different varieties of oak 
in Missouri of varying qualities and values, and while 
ash and hickory are not botanically so varied, their com 
mercial quality offers quite as wide a range. The writer 
is located within easy reach of St. Louis, and if he will 
write to any of the hardwood lumber dealers whose 
names will be found in the advertising pages of the copy 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN which he has at hand, 
located in St. Louis, telling definitely what he has to sell, 
they will doubtless do him the courtesy of advising its 
approximate selling value at the present time. This 
assumes that he has facilities for manufacturing it into 
lumber convenient to the point of origin. St. Louis is 
no longer a sawmill point and if he wishes to sell in the 
log, he might have some difficulty in finding a market at 
that point. ; 

There are a number of people aspiring to enter the 
lumber manufacturing business in a small way who 
would have been wiser had they followed the example of 
the darky to whom Mr. Bennett refers. However, there 
is always a chance for a ‘‘little fellow’’ to grow if he 
is the right kind of a fellow.—EpiTors. | 





A Tropical Wood. What Is It? 


EVANSTON, ILL., Sept. 16.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAD : 
I send you herewith a sample ef wood which I understand 
to be a South American wood, and am informed that it is 
probably ceiba wood or the same as the sina wood of the 
East Indics. It is said to occur in large quantities, and I 
would appreciate any information you can give me regard- 
ing it. 


[The numerous reference books on wood in the library 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN which give descriptions of 
the structure of wood are limited to native American 
species, with the exception of one English book (‘‘ The 
Timbers of Commerce,’’ by Herbert Stone) which in the 
body of the book does not include Bombaz, but in the 
introduction refers to Bombaxz malabaricum, as a wood 
having pores as large as pin holes. This is the East 
Indian silk cotton tree of the same family as Bombax 
Ceiba, or ceiba wood, the silk cotton tree of South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. If this is the wood of the 
South American tree above referred to, it is vastly differ- 
ent in structure from its East Indian cousin, inasmuch 
as the pores are only of the size of the finest hole that 
might be made with the point of a fine needle. 

An examination of the specimen submitted shows some 
interesting peculiarities. It greatly resembles, in general 
appearance and color, a piece of white pine, and whittles 
more like white pine than probably any other North 
American wood. It, however, is evidently a deciduous 
tree as witnessed by the presence of the pores character- 
istic of hardwoods but entirely wanting in the coniferae. 
These pores are numerous and irregularly disposed, 
although in some parts of the specimen, and especially 
closer to the bark, they show some tendency to concentric 
arrangement. This is the only visible evidence, if it be 
such, of annual rings. The horizontal rays are small, 
numerous and irregular, although tending somewhat to 
arrangement in vertical rows, probably influenced by the 
necessity of their finding passageway between the numer- 
ous vertical pores. The vertical pores are of a dark 
straw color, prominent upon the planed vertical surfaces, 
and with cell walls of a. glistening, gummy appearance. 

The specimen submitted had a small waney piece of 
bark on one corner, of a dense hast-like structure, and 


pierced by numerous radial holes, in size, form and 
arrangement apparently identical with the rays of the 
wood, Whether they are in faet a continuation of these 
rays could not be learned. In paring the specimen across 
the junction of the bark and the wood to disclose this 
fact the bark separated, apparently along the line of 
actual boundary, and yet the outer surface of the wood, 
instead of showing the smooth surface disclosed by peel 
ing an American tree of any sort, has the rough irregular 
appearance of a split tangential surface. 

Another specimen of the wood shaped like a short lath 
was immersed in water and afterward tried. It did not 
warp in the least, and showed no difference in appear- 
ance. Of the South American wood, one authority states 
that it is sqft and spongy, but widely used for many pur- 
poses, and that when saturated with limewater it bears 
exposure to the weather for many years. 

As to the possible commercial uses of the wood in the 
United States, if it is as free from warping as the rough 
test above referred to seems to indicate it would make 
a very efficient and valuable wood for pattern purposes, 
and could probably be used for many other industrial 
uses in substitution for white pine, poplar and basswood. 
If this be ceiba wood, it grows to very large size and is 
largely used in South America for canoes, formed by the 
hollowing out of the log, some of these having a capacity 
of 25 tons. There are, however, 10 or 12 species of 
Bombax, and as far as can be determined from the 
specimen at hand this might be any of these except the 
one which Stone describes, or might be an entirely differ 
ent species, although most of the deciduous woods of the 
tropics are hard rather than soft in texture. —EprTors. | 


LATE LUMBER LAW 


NO CONTRACT MADE FOR TIES. 

The Supreme Court of Arkansas reverses 2 judgment for 
damages for failure to inspect and receive certain railroad 
ties, dismissing the case. <A tie company had written to 
the party suing stating that, in reply to a letter of his, it 
would take all the white oak ties he could get out the bal- 
ance of the year at named prices delivered on the right of 
way at or near grade where they could be loaded, and could 
take all the red and black ties he could get out at specified 
prices delivered. The court holds that the company made 
no contract with the plaintiff for the delivery of ties to it 
Certainly the letter expressing a willingness to take all the 
ties of certain kinds, grades and specifications that the plain 
tiff might make and deliver at the designated place along the 
right of way of the railroad line could not be held a con 
tract. Nor did all the correspondence between the parties 
show any contract of sale of the ties. Nowhere did the 
plaintiff agree to sell any ties whatever to the company, 
nor to make or deliver to it any number of ties, within a 
specified time, or at all. In other words, from the entire 
correspondence it appeared only that the tie company offered 
to take and pay the price designated for the ties, coming 
within the specifications mentioned in the letter, along the 
right of way in accordance with its terms, and would even 
advance 10 cents per tie for the cost of hauling to the 
right of way; but it made no advance whatever; neither 
was it asked to do so, nor did the plaintif€ accept such 
offer or agree to furnish it any ties whatever, nor notify 
the company that he intended to or would do so; neither 
was he bound, under the circumstances, to sell or deliver 
to the company any ties at all. Not being bound himself 
to the sale or delivery of the ties, there was no contract 
between the parties, since it was not binding upon both of 
them, and the plaintiff could not recover damages for the 
breach of an alleged contract which did not, in fact, exist, 
although he claimed to have cut and delivered ties in 
reliance thereon fagnel! Timber Co. vy. Spann, 145 8. 
W. R. 546. 














CONTRACT FOR LUMBER WILL NOT PREVENT SALE 
OF MILL. 

A written contract stated that the parties of the first 
part agreed to sell, and a lumber company (party of the 
second part) agreed to buy, all of the lumber of designated 
grades and kinds that had been manufactured by the par 
ties of the first part at their mill at a named place and 
put in complete piles in their yard at that place, up to a 
specified date, and also, by an extension of the contract, 
such further lumber as might be manufactured by them 
from November 1, 1901, to November 1, 1908. The company 
contended that the words employed required the parties of 
the first part to operate their plant for the period of two 
years, and upon their failure to do so a cause of action 
acerued to it for a breach of contract, while they insisted 
that they did not contract away their right to sell the 
plant and that they were obligated to deliver such lumber 
only as might be manufactured by them while the mill was 
in operation. The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Fifth Circuit, holds that the latter construction was the 
proper one to place upon the contract. The court says 
that the words did not import a promise to keep the mill 
in operation, nor to manufacture any quantity of lumber dur- 
ing the two years. Lumber manufactured by the mill of 
the grades in the contract specified it was the duty. of 
the parties of the first part to sell and deliver to the lum- 
ber company at the contract price. But the words referred 
to could not, by any reasonable rule of interpretation, be so 
construed as to divest the parties of the first part of the 
right to dispose of their property in their own way and at 
any time deemed advantageous to themselves. A right so im- 
portant as that of one to sell his own property should not 
be denied him unless the language employed clearly conveys 
that intention. Under this contract, the parties of the 
first part had the right to sell their property without incur 
ring liability for damages to the lumber company.—H. M. 
Pfann & Co. v. J. C. Turner Cypress Lumber Co., 194 
Fed. R. 69. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 
Plans for Chicago’s subway system were completed ind 

presented by a subcommittee to the city council committee 

on subways September 10. The system would have a 

capacity of 187,000 passengers an hour, The estimate for 

construction is $96,257,000 and for equipment $54,884,000 

Judge Alfred B. Beers, of Bridgeport, Conn., was elected 
commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic at 
the closing session of the encampment at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 13. 

Gov. Charles S. Deneen, by proclamation, has set aside 
Uctober 9, the forty-first anniversary of the great Chicago 
fire, as “Fire Prevention Day” in I}linois. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. is experimenting with 
women cashiers on its new pay-as-you-enter cars. 

A macadam roadway to extend from New York to San 
Francisco, a distance of 3,340 miles, and to cost $25,000, 
000, was proposed September 10 at a banquet of 300 Indiana 
automobile manufacturers and dealers at Indianapolis, who 
subscribed $300,000 to start the campaign in Indiana. The 
plan is to furnish material at a cost of about $12,000,000, 
free to the counties through which the road will pass, th: 
counties to pay only the cost of constructing. 

William D. Haywood, of Denver, general organizer of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, was arrested at Boston 
September 15 on a capias warrant issued as the result of 
an indictment by the Essex County grand jury charging 
him with conspiracy in connection with the strike of 
textile workers in Lawrence, Mass., last winter. 

Three persons were killed and 50 injured by a tornado 
which worked a 10-mile trail of destruction across the 
northern part of Onondaga County, N. Y., September 15 
The property loss is estimated at $250,000, 

Hearings in the Federal suit against the International 
Harvester Co., under the Sherman antitrust law, opened 
ut Chicago September 16 with. Cyrus H. McCormick, presi 
dent of the company, Clarence 8S. Funk, manager, and sey 
eral of the Chicago directors as witnesses. 

The Southern Pacific plans to construct a tunnel $0,000 
feet long through the Sierra Madre Mountains at a cost 
of $10,000,000. It will cut into the mountains at a point 
hetween Blue Canyon and Truckee, Cal. 

By order of the acting commissioner of the General Land 
Office, the registrar of the Juneau (Alaska) land office has 
placed on record the cancelations for fraud of the Sz 
so-called Cunningham coal claims in the Behring Sea River 
country. The lands are now a part of the public domain 
and the $52,800 paid into the United States Treasury by 
the claimants is forfeited. 

Aviator Howard W. Gill, of Laltimore, Md., was fatally 
hurt on the Cicero (Ill.) aviation field near Chicago Sep- 
tember 14, dying later, while George Mestach, of France, 
whose monoplane collided with Gill's biplane when they 
were particpating in a race 75 feet in the air, was in- 
jured as the two men and their machines fell to the 
earth in the dark. 

The provisional company of State militia on duty at the 
Michigan State Penitentiary at Jackson since the recent 
rioting among the convicts was disbanded September 17 
and the members ordered to their homes, A small squad, 
however, will remain at the institution a few days longer. 

Chicago in August was the leading postal center in 
the United States, its receipts exceeding those of the 
New York office, its nearest rival, by $20,274.30. 

A method of rendering vessels unsinkable by means 
of compressed air, so applied as to plug or shut out 
the inrush of water through holes in the bottom or sides 
of the hull, was recently tested out on the battleship 
Vorth Carolina. 

A loss of $6,000,000 has been caused by a horse plague 
in Kansas during last month. In the western half of 
the State alone at least 20,000 horses died of a disease 
diagnosed as cerebro-spinal meningitis. 

Pascual Orozco, sr., father of the Mexican rebel leader, 
crossed directly into Presidio, Tex., with 12 companions 
September 15 and they were immediately placed under 
surveillance by United States authorities. 

Washington. 

A statement issued by Director Durand, of the Bureau of 
the Census of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
shows that of 18,345,545 white immigrants in the United 
States, almost exactly 5,000,000 had reached this country 
between January 1, 1901, and the taking of the census 
April 15, 1910. 

The State Department has been advised that rebels have 
seized all the customhouses along the Dominican-Haitian 
frontier which are under American supervision. It is prob- 
able that American warships will be dispatched at once to 
San Domingo. 


The State Department September 12 announced that to 
date 18 Nations had accepted the invitations to participate 
in the Panama-Pacific International Exposition in San 
Francisco in 1915. These are Bolivia, Canada, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, France, Great Britain 








(provisonally), Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Jupan, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Salvador and Uruguay. 


The fifteenth International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography will begin its first session at Washington Sep 
tember 23 with practically every State in the Union and 
many foreign countries represented. 

Earth slides in Culebra cut on the Panama Canal have 
amounted to 16,500,000 cubic yards since the excavation 
of the cut began. ‘These slides represent not less than 
20 per cent of the total amount of earth and rock so far 
removed from the cut and would keep the excavating force 
aut work about six months. 

The revenue cutter, Unaglia, newly built and lying at 
Ferry Bar, Baltimore Harbor, will soon begin its trip around 
the world to reach the station at Juneau, Alaska, where it 
will relieve the antiquated wooden cutter Rush, which will 
be sold. 

Postmaster General Hitchcock September 16 issued in- 
structions for carrying into effect the new newspaper and 
periodical law, which requires publishers to file on April 
and October 1 of each year with the Postmaster General 
and with the local postmaster, under penalty of denial of 
the use of the mails, a sworn statement of the names and 
addresses of the owner, publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager of their newspapers and periodicals. 
Religious, fraternal, temperance and scientific publications 
are excepted. 

Permission was granted by the State Department to move 
1,200 Mexican troops through United States territory to 
attack the Mexican rebels in the State of Sonora. 

All probability of a special session of Congress to con- 
sider the question of ordering intervention by the United 
States in Mexican affairs appears to have disappeared. 

Stirred by failures of the national banks during the last 
few months, Lawrence O. Murray, Controller of the Cur- 
rency, September 16 announced he would take vigorous 
steps to make banking safer. 

The naval show in New York City from October 12 to 15 
will be the greatest event of its kind ever held, according 
to officials of the Navy Department. Every class of fighting 
ship will be on exhibition. 

Promotion for 15,000 railway postal clerks October 1 was 
ordered by Postmaster General Hitchcock September 16, 
involving an expenditure of more than $1,000,000. 

Robert G. Valentine, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, sent 
his resignation to the Interior Department September 10, 
to become effective at the discretion of Secretary Fisher. 

At a conference September 16 between Senators Clapp 
and Pomerene of the Senate committee investigating 
campaign expenditures it was determined to call a full 
meeting of the committee for September 27 to perfect 
plans for the hearings which reopen September 30. 

The order reducing the size of United States currency 
and national bank notes by one-third and revolutionizing 
their designs will be issued by Secretary MacVeagh within 
a few weeks. It will require 18 months to make the 
change complete. 

Encouraged by a reduction of more than 300 in the 
number of deaths in United States coal mines in 1911, as 
compared with the previous year, and with the purpose 
of furthering the life-saving campaign among the miners, 
the Bureau of Mines has called a national conference 
of mine managers, superintendents, company surgeons 
and first aid experts to meet in the experiment station 
of the Bureau at Pittsburgh, Pa., September 23-26. 

In the United States, exclusive of Alaska, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico and other outlying noncontiguous territory, 
23,682 operators conduct 27,240 mines and quarries and 
166,448 petroleum and natural gas wells, according to the 
report of the Census Bureau. The total expenditures are 
$1,042,642,098. Of this $586,774,079 is paid to wage 
earners. 





FOREIGN. 


American sailors from the gunboat Jacoma were fired 
upon on the streets of Bluefields, Nicaragua, September 15 
during an anti-American demonstration incident to the 
celebration of the anniversary of Central American indc- 
pendence. The mob was dispersed by Lieut. Lowell in com- 
mand of the landing force of 60 marines. 

The terms of peace between Italy and Turkey have been 
practically arranged, with the exception of a proposed loan 
to Turkey of between $100,000,000 and $120,000,000, con- 
cerning which Italy is now communicating with French, 
English and Belgian financiers, according to a telegram 
received September 16 by the Paris Temps from one of its 
editors at Geneva. 

Miss Lily Smith, the champion swimmer, covered the dis- 
tance of 20 miles from Dover to Ramsgate, England, in 
six and one-quarter hours recently. The feat was one 
which has not been accomplished by men; both Wolff and 
Webb took over 7 hours to swim the same distance. 

Twenty persons were killed and 30 hurt in a bomb 


explosion September 10 in the market place at Doiran, 40 
miles southwest of Salonika, European Turkey. 


Prominent agriculturists from all over the world will 
attend the seventh National Dry Farming Congress to be 
held at Lethbridge, Alberta, October 19 to October 26 
Thirty countries will be represented. 

King Nicholas of Montenegro has forwarded a request to 
the Powers for the examination of the question of the 
Turco-Montenegrin protocol modifying the frontier line, 

The services of Commendatore Zappelloni, of the Italian 
Ministry of the Treasury, has been loaned to the Greek 
rreasury to reorganize that country’s financial system. Hi: 
will remain at Athens about a year. 

The most imposing and extensive French Army maneuvers 
in years opened September 11 in Touraine and Poitu, when 
120,000 soldiers and 50 aeroplanes and two dirigible bal 
loons took the field for a week of mimic warfare. 

A Marconi station is to be erected on the isolated Falk 
land Islands, enabling the islands to maintain communica 
tion with Buenos Aires, Montevideo and other places. 

The second International Congress for Moral Education 
was held at The Hague recently, with representatives from 
the principal countries of the world. 

A Frenchman has invented a device which enables those 
who do not know how to swim to travel through the wate 
at the rate of six miles an hour. The apparatus consists of 
a pole or rod about 6 feet long at each end of which is 
an air chamber to bear up the swimmer 
affected with a small screw propeller, 


Propulsion is 


Gen. Count Mare-Suke Nogi, supreme military councillor 
of the Japanese Empire, and his wife, the Countess Nogi, 
committed suicide September 13 in accordance with the 
ancient custom as a final tribute to their departed emperot 
and friend, Mutsuhito. It was his army that captured Port 
Arthur during the Russo-Japanese War. 

The Russian Duma has been dissolved. Elections will 
begin September 23 and the new Duma will be opened 
October 28. 

The arrangements between the Chinese Republic and 
certain private interests at London for a loan of $50,000, 
000 have failed and negotiations have been reopened with 
the representatives of the six Powers. 

An expedition headed by Miss Barry Till and Miss Gene- 
vieve Davies set sail from Plymouth, England, September 10 
for Cocos Island, seeking a hoard of pirate treasure amount 
ing to over $100,000,000 which is said to be hidden on the 
island. The island is in the Pacific Ocean about 550 miles 
southwest of Panama. 

The twenty-third Eucharistic Congress opened September 
10 at Vienna, Austria, with representatives from the United 
States, South America and Canada and all countries of 
Europe. 

Owing to the recent casualties to aviators of the British 
fiying corps, four lieutenants having been killed within a 
week, the War Office has suspended the use of monoplanes 
in the service. Army aviators consider the biplanes are 
safer. 

Prof. Vinzenz Czerny, surgeon and bacteriologist at Hei- 
dclberg University, and a world famous investigator of 
cancer, in a communication to the German Medical Con- 
gress said a specific remedy for cancer has not been found 
and possibly never will be discovered. 

A German engineer has invented a device by means of 
which he believes aeroplanes can be held stationary in 
the air. 

The Hungarian Parliament which began its opening 
session at Budapest September 17 was the scene of a 
free fight between the police and the deputies. Count 
Stephen Tisza, president of the lower house, surrendered 
his chair. 

Sixteen persons were killed and 50 injured by the de- 
railing September 17 of the express from Chester to 
Liverpool at Ditton Junction, 8 miles from Liverpool, 
England. 

The German imperial fleet composed of 22 battleships, 
6 large and 11 small cruisers, flotillas of torpedo boats 
and torpedo boat destroyers and a number of auxiliary 
vessels, was reviewed off the Island of Heligoland, in the 
North Sea, September 16 by the German emperor. At 
the conclusion of the review the emperor accompanied 
the fleet to sea, where maneuvers occupying four or five 
days were held, 

Mexican Federal troops after three days’ fighting routed 
an attacking force of 4,000 Indians, led by Zapatistas in 
the vicinity of Oaxaca September 14. The rebels later 
captured San Felipe and Etla but were driven from the 
towns, not, however, before they had sacked both places. 
Federal forces September 16 recaptured El Tigre from 
Gen. Salazar’s rebels. 

In a battle near Derne, a town on the Mediterranean 
coast, 140 miles northeast of Bengazi, the Italians lost 61 
men killed and 13 wounded and the Turks and Arabs left 
more than 800 dead on the field. Forty-one prisoners, in- 
cluding an Arab chief, fell into the hands of the Italians. 

A mass meeting to protest against home rule in Ireland 


has been planned td take place at Liverpool, England, 
September 30 
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PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 13.—The taking of testimony 
in the ease ot the Government against the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, W. G. Hollis, and 
others in what is known as the western retailers’ 
ease, in which the western retail association, the 
Seout, the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, and others 
are charged with conspiracy in restraint of trade in 
violation of the Sherman antitrust law, was resumed 
here Monday before Special Examiner James M. Pal- 
mer, of Seattle, and concluded this morning, the hear 
ing adjourning sine die. The taking of testimony 
will no doubt ke resumed some time within the next 
few months in Chicago, Kansas City, or Minneapolis, 
depending upon the wish of the Government’s repre- 
sentative, Clark MeKercher, special representative of 
the Department of Justice, who has charge of the 
action against the lumbermen. 

When all of the testimony is taken it will be laid 
before a United States circuit court of four judges 
sitting together, and, after arguments by counsel, 
the court will render a decision on the testimony as 
to whether the western retail associations will be en- 
joined in their work of disseminating information to 
members. 

So far as it appears to a layman, the Govern- 
ment has not developed much evidence to show an 
agreement or conspiracy on the part of the defend- 
ants. That the retail secretaries remonstrated with 
manufacturers who sold consumers, and, if they per- 
sisted, furnished their customers, by request, with in- 
formation to this effect, is admitted by the defend- 
ants, but that there was any agreement on the part of 
their members not to buy of such manufacturers or 
wholesalers is absolutely denied, and the Govern- 
ment’s witnesses that have testified to being 
‘*bothered’’ by association secretaries have all ad- 
mitted that it is an old custom of the trade, and in 
fact in all lines of trade, not to buy of any one sell- 
ing the consumer—the retailer’s customer. It is plain 
that the Government’s witnesses have hardly come 
up to expectations with their testimony, and many 
witnesses subpoenaed by the Government were not, 
after talking with Government's counsel, put on the 
stand. 

Both sides are ably represented at the hearing, 
which has been directed by Special Examiner James 
M. Palmer, of Seattle. Clark McKercher, special 
assistant attorney general, has carefully studied the 
ease for a long time, and feels that there is cause for 
action on the part of the Government. 

Judge Milton Wright Purdy, of Minneapolis, is 
one of four attorneys retained by the defense. 


Monday Morning. 


Monday morning, A. F. Biles, president of the Cen- 
tral Door & Lumber Co., Portland, operating a sash 
and door and paint factory and handling building 
material, was placed on the witness stand. He stated 
it sold largely in Oregon, Washington and Idaho and 
some in California. The concern had been in busi- 
ness five years and before that Mr. Biles was with 
W. P. Fuller & Co., engaged in the same line. 

He said he knew of the Western and Northwestern 
associations, and had had correspondence with Secre- 
tary Porter regarding a sale to Smith Bros., of 
Kahlotus, Wash., delivered in January, 1910. Mr. 
Porter wrote him, he said, that he had no right to 
sell Smith Bros. as they were hardware dealers. 

Judge Purdy, for the defense, moved to have the 
testimony about the letter stricken out, as the letter 
was not in evidence. 

Mr. Biles said the sale was of material consisting 
largely of glass, such as retail lumber dealers do not 
usually carry in stock. After the shipment was made 
Mr. Biles said some of the company’s customers wrote 
that on account of the sale they could not continue doing 
business with it. One of these letters was from the 
Coulee Lumber Co., Kahlotus, a retail lumber con- 
cern. A notation on the bottom of a copy of one 
of these letters was to the effect that it was sent to 
members of Mr. Porter’s association. Mr. Purdy ob- 
jected to the notation, stating that it was sent only 
to a few, and admitted the letter, with the exception 
of the notation, that had been made by the special 
examiner who copied the letter. Mr. Biles said copies 
of the letter were received by most of his customers. 
Mr. Biles further said the company had sold W. H. 
Shepard, a contractor at Wendell, Idaho, in 1909 or 
1910. He said his company had endeavored to pro- 
tect retailers, and had a good trade in Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon. It was handling glass and paint, 
as well as millwork, and it was difficult for it to tell 
always who should be protected because often both 
lumber dealers and hardware dealers handled some 
of its line. Shepard had been sent it by the Olympia 
Door Co. with a request that it supply him, as he was 
going to use a large amount of material. Witness 
said Mr. Porter’s weak point was that he did not dis- 
criminate between dealers who should be protected 
and those who should not. After receiving the let- 
ters from dealers all over Oregon and Idaho the company 
was barred from selling retailers, Mr. Biles testified, and 
was forced to sell contractors wherever it could, al- 
though before that it had not desired that trade, and 
had only occasionally sold large contracts, at the 
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same time protecting the dealers that it considered 
should be protected. 

On examination by Judge Purdy Mr. Biles said be 
believed in confining his sales to retailers as for as 
possible. ‘*The retailer in a country town who has 
his money invested in a stock of goods is entitled to 
a fair amount of protection. Yet as a lumber dealer 
he should not ask a glass concern to protect him 
when another dealer in the same town carries more 
of that line in stock.’’ He said it was not the policy 
of his concern to sell a consumer. 

Mr. Purdy—If I wanted some glass, as a consumer, would 
you sell me? 

Mr. Biles—No; we do not want to sell consumers and 
believe the legitimate dealers should be protected and deserve 
protection, 

Mr. Biles said he could not understand why Mr. Porter 
wrote him the letters he did, that he thought his attitude 
was unreasonable. He reiterated it was not only true 
about the lumber business but true of all business that 
dealers are and should be protected. 

At the Monday afternoon session Charles P. Pray, 
special agent of the Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington, D. C., took the stand and identified certain 
correspondence. He stated he visited the office of 
L. L. Porter in February and March, 1911, and 
examined the correspondence files and copied such 
letters as he desired. He stated that the letters were 
all furnished him voluntarily by Mr. Porter and that 
the examination occupied about three weeks. 

Tuesday Morning. 

J. J. Donovan, secretary and treasurer of the Du 
Bois Lumber Co., Vancouver, Wash., testified Tues- 
day morning that he kad been connected with the 
company since 1906, and that it manufactured about 
11,000,000 feet a year, mostly timbers and rough 
clears, siding, flooring, ete. The timbers it sold 
largely to railroads. It also operates a retail yard 
at Vaneouver. It is not its regular business to sell 
retail yards; it deals mostly with wholesalers and 
railroads. 

The witness identified several letters, one written 
by F. D. Becker, of Seattle, in which he gave his 
idea of the antitrust law, with which Mr. Purdy for 
the defense did not agree. He said he would not ob- 
ject to the introduction of the letters, but wanted 
to go on record as not agreeing with Mr. Becker. 

Witness said he had sold two cars of lumber to 
S. N. Putman, New Rockford, N. Dak., about which 
sale the retail association protested. ‘‘Our policy,’’ 
he said, ‘‘is not to sell a consumer at a point where 
the dealer is our customer. Otherwise we sell any- 
one who has the money to pay for the lumber.’’ 

Examined by Mr. Purdy, Mr. Donovan said he did 
not think it would be fair to sell a dealer and also 
his customer. It would be taking away a customer 
from his customer. 

Mr. Purdy—Wouldn’t the injury to your customer be just 
as much if a wholesaler in Michigan should sell direct to 
the consumer in that town? 

Mr. Donovan—Yes. 

Witness admitted writing a letter stating that he 
considered Mr. Putman a retail dealer, but that if he 
was ‘‘infringing on any rules of the retail associa- 
tions’’ he would withhold quotations. This statement 
he testified was ‘‘made up out of whole eloth,’’ as 
he didn’t want to get into any trouble. 

‘*We wanted to get out of it the bkest way pos 
sible,’’ he declared, referring to the letter. 

‘*Get out of what?’’ asked Mr. Purdy. 

‘“Well, we had a letter to answer, and we wanted 
to answer it and not get into any trouble,’’ was the 
reply. 

Mr. Donovan said his concern didn’t sell retailers 
but admitted it would if it could. 

Mr. Purdy—What were you afraid of when you wrote that 
letter to Mr. Becker? 

Mr. Donovan—Really, I don’t know. 

Tuesday Afternoon. 

The Government had but one more witness to put on 
the stand, and as it was not possible for him to be 
present until Wednesday, according to Mr. Me- 
Kercher, an agreement was reached by Mr. Purdy 
for the defense and Mr. MeKercher whereby the de- 
fense was allowed to put several of its witnesses on 
the stand. This was done by stipulation so as to 
avoid the necessity of making another trip to the 
Pacific coast to obtain what little testimony the de- 
fense desires from witnesses in this section. 

The defense then placed J. P. Keating on the stand 
as its first witness. He stated he was connected 
with the Continental Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., 
wholesaler, and sales agent for the Hoquiam Lumber 
& Shingle Co., of Hoquiam, Wash., a concern shipping 
about $40,000 of lumber a month. 

Asked by Mr. Purdy, he said it was the custom of 
lambermen to market their output through legiti- 
mate retail lumber dealers, who have a rating of 
from $2,500 up, and carry a regular stock of lumber 
on hand, as well as cement, shingles, lime, roofing, 
etc., depending upon the needs of the locality. 
These dealers are regarded as the channels through 
which to market the output of manufacturers. 

Mr. Keating said he knew of no agreement among 
the mills as to prices or the trade to whom they 
should sell, or of any agreement or understanding 
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among the retailers in the western country. He told 
of the objects of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, to which the concern he 
was formerly with belonged. He said that the mills 
all did a retail business to consumers in the vicinity 
of their plants. 

Witness said, regarding the Code of Ethics, that 
it recommended giving ‘*the widest trade publicity,’’ 
which he understood to mean that dealers who 
kicked for revenue and were unscrupulous should be 
avoided as much as possible. He did not know any 
thing about the Scout or other trade papers giving 
this information. Upon application lumber associa 
tions gave out this information as does Dun or Brad- 
street. ‘he word ‘‘irregular’’ he believed applied to 
a dealer who canceled an order wrongfully, or dis 
counted his bills more than 60 days from time when 
due, as well as to consumer who might be posing as 
a dealer. 

Mr. Purdy—Was this code of ethics anything more than 
the customs of the lumber trade as in vogue throughout the 
country ? 

Mr. Keating—No. That is what it was, 

Mr. Keating was asked by Attorney MeKercher 
what means manufacturers had for giving publicity 
and he replied that it was by giving one another re- 
sults of their daily experiences with different cus- 
tomers. 

Mr. McKercher—Do you know if any other lumber paper 
published this matter’ 

Mr. Keating—I never saw anything of this sort in any 
other paper. 

Mr. McKercher—You know the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
the greatest or largest lumber paper, do you not? 

Mr. Keating—Yes; [ know it has the largest circulation, 
or I suppose it has. 

Mr. MeKercher—You never saw it publish any = such 
matter ? 

Mr. Keating——No. 

Mr. MeWKercher—You surely know that if the trade wanted 
to get the greatest publicity it would have used the AMErR- 
1CAN LUMBERMAN, 

This ended Mr. MeKerecher’s cross-examination of 
Mr. Keating. It had been the Government repre- 
sentative’s aim to bring out that the information was 
to be disseminated through the associations and the 
Mississippt Valley Lumberman and the Scout but the 
Witness testified that he knew nothing about that. 


Wednesday Morning. 


At Wednesday morning's session Mr. Purdy stated 
for the record that he had requested that Mr. Biles 
furnish the list of his concerns’ present customers 
who are members of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. Mr. Biles had at first refused to do so 
but later promised to bring in such a list, but as he either 
refused or neglected to do so Mr. Purdy requested 
that he appear Letore the close of the hearing. 

Mr. McKercher stated he had this morning re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Biles enclosing an affidavit 
covering his position. Mr. McKercher said Mr. Biles 
had ’phoned him yesterday, saying he would not 
furnish this list of customers ‘‘to his enemies.’’ Mr. 
McKercher suggested the object of the defense would 
be just as well served if a list of members of the 
Western association were given to Mr. Biles and 
he ke asked under oath to declare which were his 
customers, 

Mr. Purdy declared it was evident from the attitude 
of the Government that it was protecting Mr. Biles 
and keeping him from the court room. 

Mr. MecKercher said he had advised the witness to 
be present, which was an evident disclaimer of Mr. 
Purdy’s charge. He also declared he did not be 
lieve any court would require him to furnish and 
make publie a list of his customers. 

Mr. Purdy again took issue with Mr. McKercher, 
declaring that Mr. Biles had testified that his coneern 
was being ‘‘boycotted’’ by members of the Western 
association, and for that reason should produce a 
list of his customers to prove his assertion. Mr. 
Purdy requested the Government to issue a writ of 
attachment for Mr. Biles requiring his attendance in 
the court before the final close of the hearing in 
Portland. Mr. MeKercher instructed his assistant to 
telephone Mr. Biles at once and see if he would not 
appear voluntarily under the circumstances. 

Mr. Biles’ affidavit was as follows: 

State of Oregon 
ss 
County of Multnomah 

Before me, the subscriber, a notary public in and for 
said county, personally appeared A. F. Biles, who, being 
duly sworn, deposes and says that he has examined the 
records of the Central Door & Lumber Co. from January 1, 
1912, to August 31, 1912, and that the said Central Door 
& Lumber Co. are selling doors, windows, and kindred 
materials to 291 dealers regularly handling such materials 
located in Oregon, Washington, California and Idaho, of 
whom 199 are located in Oregon, 69 in Washington, 5 in 
California and 18 in Idaho. And of the above total 87 are 
lumber dealers, the remaining 204 being principally dealers 
in hardware, general merchandise or planing mills. 

ALFRED F, BILES. 
Subscribed and sworn to this 
10th day of September, 1912. 
W. W. Woopcock, Notary Public. 

Adjournment was taken until 2 p. m. and when the 
hearing was resumed at that time it was announced 
that Mr. Biles had come to the courtroom a few min- 
utes before, but was taken ill and was obliged to go 
home in a cab, but that before going he had reiterated 
his assertion that he would not bring into court a 
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list of his customers. There being no other witness 
on hand adjournment was taken to Thursday fore- 
noon. 


Thursday Morning. 


i. G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, and president of the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was placed on 
the stand ‘lhursday morning by the defense. He 
testified he had been in the lumber business since 
1891, that his company is capitalized at $1,500,000, 
and that until one of its mills was burned last spring 
it manufactured about 110,000,000 feet annually. Its 
output is shipped by water all over the world where 
fir lumber is used, and by rail throughout this coun- 
try where competitive conditions permit. In the 
States west of the Mississippi River he believed was 
shipped to retail yards, annually by his company, 
about 35,000,000 feet, depending on market conditions. 
His company has 18 yards of its own in eastern 
Washington, which were started in the early ’90s. 
These yards are members of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

Mr. Purdy asked Maj. Griggs whether there were 
any customs that he adhered to in the 20 or more 
years he had been in business. He replied that it 
was a custom to market the output through retail 
yards, and not sell consumers, and that this custom 
is generally observed by manufacturers. He thought 
there were 1,000 concerns engaged in lumber manu- 
facturing in Oregon, Washington and California. He 
stated he was president of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and that for nine years 
was president of one of its predecessors, the Pa 
cifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The 


we would sell him,’’ continued Maj. Griggs. ‘‘We 
will be the judge of whom we shall sell. We surely 
would not sell a contractor, and cut in on the trade 
of a retailer, because we do not believe in that 
policy.’’ This concluded Maj. Griggs’ testimony, 
and adjournment was taken until afternaon. 


Thursday Afternoon. 


When the hearing was resumed after lunch Thurs 
day, A. F. Biles, president of the Central Door & 
Lumber Co., appeared to complete his testimony at 
the request of the defense. He identified his affidavit 
presented the day previous, in which it was stated that 
87 of his customers were lumber dealers. 


Mr. Purdy—Do you know the names of these 87? 

Mr. Biles—No, not all of them. I can not remember 
them. ’ 

Mr. Purdy—Did you not bring the list? 

Mr. Biles—-No. ; ; ; 

Mr. Purdy—Then you refuse to bring the list of your 
customers into court? 

Mr. Biles—I do. 

Mr. Biles when asked, however, said he had checked 
up the list and found that 27 of the 87 are members 
of the Western association. He used a list of mem- 
bers of the association dated August 1, 1912. He 
could not compare it with the number of association 
members who did business with him a year or two 
previous, but believed the members as a general thing 
were not doing business with his concern as formerly. 
One reason was that his business had decreased in 
southern Idaho, and he thought the association was 
stronger in idaho than in Oregon, where his business 
had increased. He took the list of association mem- 
bers, and cited Baker City as a town in Oregon that 
did not have a member, but he could not name a re- 











association’s object was to look after anything that 
would tend to the betterment of the lumber industry 
by furnishing of information through its paid em- 
ployees. Witness was also asked to tell of the Na 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which he 
did, giving list of associations belonging to it. 

Mr. Purdy sefore the Western association was formed, 
did your concern sell only to retailers? 

Maj. Griggs—As far as our company is concerned we 
always made it a practice not to sell consumers. 

He said he believed his company sold from 250 to 
300 individual concerns, 
but did not know whether 
or not they were members 
of retail associations, and 
that only the financial rat- 
ing was looked up through 
the Blue and Red Books. 
The Blue Book is issued 
by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and the other by a 
credit corporation. 





Mr. Purdy—Is_ there or 
bas there been any agree- 
ment among retail lumber 
dealers to regulate prices or 
suppress competition, that 
you know of? : : 

Maj. Griggs There is 
none. 

Mr. Purdy-—-Do you know 
of any agreement on the 
part of retail lumber dealers 
in the Western States to —EE 
boycott any manufacturer or 
wholesaler ? 

Maj. Griggs—I do not. 

He further testified that he knew of no agreement 
on the part of the retailers to Loycott any manu- 
facturer who sold consumers, but that retailers gen- 
erally observed the old custom of not buying of such 
manufacturers. He continued: 

We have said when the rating was good, whenever the 
conditions warranted. Of course we would not. sell a 
retailer and then sell his customers. We do not think this 
a fair and just way to treat our customers, 

This concluded the direct examination of Maj. 
Griggs, and the ecross-examination under Mr. Me- 
Kercher began. Maj. Griggs said he was a stock- 
holder in the Consolidated Lumber Co., of Los An- 
geles, and the Chehalis & Pacifie Timber Co., of Wash- 
ington. He explained that about 25,000,000 feet a 
year was furnished by his company to the Con- 
solidated Lumber Co., and that about 20,000,000 went 
to its own yards in eastern Washington. It also sold 
railroads and car building companies, and large con- 
tractors in railroad construction, and other builders 
of large structures. 

He said his company did not belong to the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association. It had a representative 
in New York, and long timbers, high-grade fir finish, 
and specialties were the principal shipments to that 
territory. It sold wholesalers, but did not like as a 
general policy to sell them, unless they were firmly 
established. He also said it also liked to know where 
its lumber was going. 

He was asked if he would object to some one who 
might censure him as to whom he sold and as to whose 
standards he would adopt, and he declared he would 
adhere to his own standards. 

He said he was not in close touch with Secretary 
Porter, and did not know what correspondence he 
had with other concerns than his own. He knew 
nothing about correspondence with Porter, Hollis, Becker 
or Wastell. He knew nothing about any reciprocity 
agreements between the different branches of the trade. 

He said if he had an inquiry from a farmer he 
might sell the farmer, if his rating was good, but 
would give the dealer in the town a commission on 
the sale. 

‘“‘Tf a contractor at any time came to us with an 
inquiry for material that a retailer could not furnish 


tail dealer in Baker City that he was certain was a 
retailer. 


Mr. Purdy—Wouldn't you be surprised if I told you that 


90 per cent of the retail yards in Oregon are members of 
the Western association? 


Mr. Biles—Yes; 1 would not believe you 


After some further discussion as to what witness 


considered a retailer, he admitted he never did much 
business with strictly retail dealers. 


Mr. Purdy—tThen the retailers have not boycotted you, as 


IN THE COURTROOM AT SEATTLE, WASH., DURING THE GOVERNMENT'S PROBE OF 


you asserted the other day, if you never deal with them? 
Mr. Biles—I did not say the association boycotted me. 
I said Mr. Porter did. 


Finally to a direct question, Mr. Biles admitted 
he did not sell lumber dealers and was not in the 
wholesale lumber business, which, of course, made of 
no value his previous charge that he was being boy- 
cotted. 

This completed the examination of Mr. Biles, and 
J. H. Dunlop, Cascade Locks, Ore., took the stand 
for the defense. He said he had resided there for 
12 years, coming from Glen Haven, Wis., and had 
been in the lumber business 40 years, starting as a 
boy working in lath mills at La Crosse, Wis., when 
11 years of age. He is now treasurer of the Wind 
River Lumber Co., manufacturing lumber at Cas- 
eade Locks. Until a year ago the company operated 
a line of retail yards, when they were sold to the 
Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., of which witness is vice 
president, so he is familiar with both the wholesale 
and manufacturing business. His mill makes 125,000 
feet a day of fir, cedar and pine and sells as far east 
as the Atlantic coast, 75 per cent of its output going 
to retail dealers, with some railroad and mining 
trade. About one-sixth of its output goes to its own 
yards. He was asked if there was any custom with 
his concern to sell dealers only. 


Mr. Dunlop—It is the policy of my concern, and of all 
concerns I was ever connected with, to sell dealers only. 

Witness explained he preferred selling dealers be- 
cause he had information at hand as to credit of a 
dealer, who is a constant customer, while he could 
get no credit rating on consumers, and they might 
buy one bill of lumber, and then buy no more for 
years. He considered the retailer as the manufac- 
turer’s agent. An ordinary mill could not furnish 
a complete house bill, while a retail dealer could, 
because he carries lumber, millwork, cement, plaster, 
doors, glass, ete., in stock. 

He further stated i+ would be more expensive to 
do business direct, and if by any means the present 
retail dealers went out of business, manufacturers 
would have to establish yards, and would also have 
to charge more for their lumber to maintain the ex- 


pense of operating the yards. If manufacturers sold 
direct there would be no business for the retailer, 
and manufacturers would have to maintain resident 
agents wherever they expect to get business. 

He said he was one of the charter members of the 
Western association, its president one year, 1910, and 
a director for six years and during that time saw 
copies of all important letters received or sent by 
Mr. Porter. He believed in an association, because 
of the information received from it. 

Secretary A. L. Porter was then placed on the 
stand for the first time in the hearing by Mr. Purdy, 
counsel for the defense, for the purpose of explain 
ing reference in correspondence that had gone into 
the evidence about $300 paid to Mr. Boyce. Mr. 
Porter stated there had been considerable matter in 
the Seattle daily newspapers about’ a lumber trust, 
and so Mr. Porter sent to Mr. Boyce for a man to 
investigate the source of the information. Mr. Boyce 
furnished the man who obtained the information and 
Mr. Porter paid him the $300 for the service. 

Mr. Porter said Mr. Boyce was manager of the 
Northern Information Bureau. 

Mr. McKercher—He is in the employ of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, is he not? 

Mr. Porter—I do not know. 

J. M. Crawford, of Walla Walla, was then placed 
on the stand by the defense. He said he was con 
nected with the Whitehouse-Crawford Co., and also 
president of the Tum-A-Tum Lumber Co., operating 
a line of yards with headquarters at Walla Walla. 
He bought lumber for his yards from the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., 
Dant & Russell (Inc.), and, in fact, any reputable 
concern. His yards belonged to the Western associa 
tion. 

He knew of no agreement among association mem 


bers to buy or not to buy of anyone. Should manu 
facturers sell direct to consumers it would have the 
tendency of putting small dealers out of business. 


It was the custom, witness declared, for wholesalers 


and manufacturers not to sell consumers. He dwelt 
upon the advantages to the consumer of having re 
tail yards to deal with, from the standpoint of an 
accommodation to the consumer. As a retail dealer, 
he preferred to see the manufacturer deal with the 


retailer only. There would 
be no retailers if all manu- 
facturers sold the retailer, 
he declared, and the con- 
sumers, where the retailer 
had been driven out, would 
soon be asking that a yard 
be put in. His concern 
had been solicited to estab- 
lish yards, and was of- 
fered free sites at points 
where there were no yards. 

During the years he had 
been in the retail business, 
Mr. Crawford testified, he 
never had been in an 
agreement to boycott any- 
one for selling to consum 
ers and he was sure there 
was no such agreement. 
He was cognizant of the 
attitude of the Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Co. 
toward selling consumers, 
and had talked with Mr. van Duzer of that company 
about its policy in this respect, yet he had bought 
a great deal of lumber of it for the last two years, 
and had also bought of Dant & Russell and the Cen- 
tral Door & Lumber Co. 

Under cross-examination by Mr. MeKercher, Mr. 
Crawford said he had no recollection of ceasing buy 
ing of anyone’ who he had learned through Mr. 
Porter to be selling consumers. Asked as to the value 
the information was to him he said it made him more 
keen in figuring when he knew who his competitors 
were. He had known the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. 
to sell lumber to consumers in Walla Walla. This 
concluded the testimony of Mr. Crawford, and the 
rearing was adjourned until Friday forenoon. 


ASSOCIATION METHODS. 


Friday Morning. 


The hearing was resumed Friday morning, with 
F. E. Robbins, vice president of the White River 
Lumber Co., Ritzville, on the stand for the defense. 
He stated he had been in the retail lumber business 
at Ritzville for 13 years, having several yards 
in eastern Washington, besides the Ritzville yard, in 
towns of from i00 to 3,000 population. 

He thought a retailer necessary in communities 
where there are no sawmills, for the purpose of carry- 
ing a stock for the convenience of the consuming 
public, and declared it would be a bad thing for any 
locality to have its retail lumberyard driven out. 

He declared aksolutely he had never entered into 
any agreement to boycott anyone because of trade 
ethics violation and he knew of no such agreement. 
He was a director of the Western association for 
two years, in 1904 and 1905, and said that during 
that time the directors met twice one year and but 
once the other year. 7 

Upon being asked again by Mr. Purdy he reiterated 
his assertion that he had never heard or known of 
any boycott or agreement to boycott or refuse buy 
ing of anyone because of its selling consumers, and 
he had never heard such a matter discussed at any 
association meeting. 

Under cross-examination by Mr. MeKercher, Mr. 
Robbins said he subscribed to the Scout but did not 
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subseribe to the Mississippi Valley Lumberman. He 
had read the latter very little. During the last nine 
years he said he had sent in probably two customers’ 
fists, but he did not know whether there was an ex- 
change of customers’ lists on the part of the retail 
associations. 

This concluded Mr. Robbins’ testimony and W. C. 
Miles, of Seattle, manager of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was placed on the stand 
by the defense. He stated he had been in the lum- 
ber business about 30 years, and was now manufacturing 
shingles as the Globe Lumber Co., Globe, Wash. Its 
sawmill was burned and had not been rebuilt. He sold 
his output in the Middle West. 

‘*It has always been a custom,’’ he said, ‘‘to sell 
only to retail lumber dealers.’’ If a general policy 
was adopted by millmen to sell consumers, it would 
injure the manufacturer and retailer. 

He said he attended the meeting of the American 
Lumber Trades Congress, representing the South- 
western Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and was a member of the committee that drafted 
the Code of Ethics. He testified that a representa- 
tive of the Government was present at this meet- 
ing, and th at he was referred to as ‘‘the Govern 
ment man,’’ and that he had made no protest at the 
formulation of the code. 

Witness testified that he was particularly interested 
in the discussion of the terms of sale at the con- 
ference. 

Under ecross-examination, by Mr. MecKercher, Mr. 
Miles gave more details regarding the Minneapolis 
meetmg of the congress. He said he had never sold 
to the U. N. Roberts Co., or any mail order house. 
Some wholesaler who bought his shingles might have 
sold mail order houses. 





Mr. MeKercher—Would you care? 

Mr. Miles—No, it would be immaterial to me. 

Mr. Miles further testified that he seldom had sold 
lumber to wholesalers, but did sell shingles to whole 
salers. He considered unethical or irregular a dealer 
who acted in violation of the Code of Ethies. 

This concluded Mr. Miles’ testimony as well as the 
hearing, which adjourned sine die, after Mr. Me 
Kercher introduced in the record some miscellaneous 
correspondence between Mr. Porter and the secre 
taries of the manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ associa 
tions regarding various matters of trade ethics. 

Mr. MeKercher will proceed to Washington, D. C. 
tonight, via Chicago, ‘white Mr. Purdy will remain 
in Portland and Puget Sound points for several 
weeks before returning to his home in Minneapolis. 





MOULDING COST. 


In its issue of August 10, 1912, the AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN presented the results of some experiments to 
ascertain the cost of yellow pine mouldings, conducted 
by J. W. Martin, of Pine Bluff, Ark. Mr. Martin’s 
tabulation of the cost of manufacture of mouldings 
has aroused much interest among yellow pine producers 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a letter 
from one ot the largest manufacturers in the South- 
east (whose name is withheld by request) discussing 
this matter with the company’s sales foree. The letter 
follows: j 

August 22, 1912. 
- - . Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
1. I presume you have read the article in the AMERICA) 
ERMAN under date of August 10, which is a reprint 
f 











of a mer publication of the figures and factors involved 
in fixing the cost of mouldings; but, for your information. 

il ¥C ly a copy of the bulletin issued 
North Carolina Pine Association in which this list 
een reproduced. 

careful study of this will, no doubt, prove surpris- 
ing to our customers and to all lumbermen, as it clearly 
shows that the cost of making mouldings from edge or stock 
lumber is prohibitive, and that when mouldings are sold on 
f igh discount, or at a low price per inch, the net returns 
far below cost; that is to say, % x 1 mouldings, sold 
75 per cent off, which is the equivalent of 25 cents an 
only yield the manufacturer, after deducting freight 
-ost of working, $10.15 a thousand for the lumber. 

3. <A careful study of our records shows that not over 
25 per cent of the mouldings is made from edgings, or 
otherwise waste pieces, and that 75 per cent is made from 
wider lumber, ripped before it is stuck, at a cost which 
certainly does not fall below $10 to $12 a thousand, b. m. 

$. We would much prefer to sell mouldings from the 
ist, disco inting them according to the method employed by 
other manufacturers, because this brings our mouldings into 
fairer compa son with the prices of competitive woods; 
but, as this does not seem to be the method usually 
employed in the eastern territory, we have decided to put 
the following figures as the minimum prices which will be 
icceptable on orders received, on and after September 1: 

(a) <All mouldings made from 4/4 stock, 2% inches in 
width and less, 52 cents an inch. 

(b) All 4/4 by 3 and wider mouldings, 55 cents an inch. 

(c) All mouldings made from 5/4 or thicker lumber, 
#0 cents an inch 

5. We are well satisfied that when proper consideration 
is given to the quality of our mouldings, which are made 
from kiln-dried North Carolina pine, on heavy moulding 
machines, our friends will be fully convinced that these 
prices are not only very reasonable, but will yield them a 
good profit and give full satisfaction to their customers. 








ul Separat 




















It is to be hoped that Mr. Martin’s very careful pre- 
liminary studies of this subject have attracted the atten- 
tion of the other moulding manufacturers, and that they 
will take some practical steps along the lines indicated 
in the lette 3 above. This letter, however, also suggests 
the desirability of standardizing the price systems as 
employed in the various competitive woods. Such uni- 
formity would seem to be best brought about by the 
use of a basic list, with discounts, and if the moulding 
list as at present arranged is not adequate for this pur- 
pose or is not in proper harmony with the range of costs 
as shown by Mr. Martin’s tables, some effort should 
be made to revise it as a basing document. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be pleased to see 
further interest awakened in this subject, and to print 
further discussions of it 





HOW TO FIGURE COST. 


Notably at annual meetings of lumber associations 
theories have gravely been advanced, some of them 
merely theories and some obviously more or less prac- 
tical, on a working basis for figuring profits in the 
conduct of a lumber yard. At the annual meeting of 
the Retail Lumbermen’s Association of Indiana, in Jan 
uary, 1911, a phase of this subject was presented by 
George L. Maas, of the Maas-Neimeyer Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., a practical lumberman of long expe- 
rience and a thoughtful student of this phase of the 
lumber business. Mr. Maas has elaborated upon the 
subject and recently has caused to be published his 
conclusions, born of actual working experience. His 
practical and exhaustive view of the relation of selling 
price to cost is advanced by Mr. Maas as follows: 


My attention was drawn to an article in The Business 
Wan, a periodical issued in the interests of those known as 
per the title of the periodical, which should prove of 
interest to the business men known as retail lumbermen. 
This article meds a booklet issued and copyrighted by 
the Computing Scale Co., of Dayton, Ohio, in which is 
shown why the idea of figuring a per cent to cover cost 
of operating and gain on the cost of an article is a gross 
error, 

In January, 1911, I had the pleasure of addressing the 
convention of retail lumbermen of Indiana and attempted 
to compile in a simple way an annual expense account as 
a starter for one just engaging in business, ending with a 
compilation showing that this annual expense account plus 
a certain legitimate net gain was a certain per cent of 
gross profit on the selling price, leaving a certain net gain 
at the end of the year, not on the cost but on the selling 
price; or, in other words, a certain per cent of gain on the 
total volume of business done. 

It is improper to figure expense of doing business on the 
cost of an article. If a thousand lath cost $4 and your 
theory of expense is 15 per cent you are loser if you figure 
the expense is 60 cents on this thousand lath, because 
the per cent of expense was derived from the total volume 
of business done or the gross sales after the money was 
counted that was left which represented the profit after 
you paid out the $4 for the thousand lath and the expense 








GEORGE L. MAAS, OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
An Anthority on Legitimate Profits. 


of doing the business. The journal or day book shows that 
the thousand lath were sold for $5 and the cash drawer, we 
will say, held a balance of 60 cents, a net gain of 12 per 
cent on the selling price, or 60 cents, showing the cost 
of doing business 40 cents, or 8 per cent on the selling 
price. On some other item the per cent of cost and profit 
on the sale will be more or less, depending upon the quick 
ness of a turn, more labor or less labor of handling 

deterioration and other causes. Thus you will see that it 
will be the volume of business done during the month or 
the year at the end of which you calculate the status or 
result of the business. You will find that if you did $36,000 
worth of business (total volume) and did it properly and 
without hindrance by the foolish competitor who can not 
bear to see you make money, and have paid all your bills, 
your bank balance will be 600, or 10 per cent on your 
volume providing your expense account did not exceed 15 
per cent of the volume or gross sales. ‘To help convince 
the average retail lumberman in Indiana that 25 per cent 
on the selling price is only fair remuneration and that 25 
per cent on the cost is less than fair, I submit the follow 
ing compilation : 








Annual Expense Compilation. 


Family S@lary...cccccccccccsccccecscegecscsevscsee o22ee- $1,500.00 
6% interest on $500 invested in site..............0005 30.00 





























6% interest on $2,900 ed in sheds, office, fence 

Rie MOTO 5... chi: ws ase sO aes ok OES Rie Os 6 0'a ee aso bee 174.00 
6% interest on $9,100 invested in stock 0% 00s 6 neee nse 546.00 
6% interest and annual depre in value of two 

horses @ $125 each (aix year life)... ccccccosces 56.00 
6% interest and annual depreciation in value of two 

wagons and harness @ $65 each (six-year life)... 39.00 
First annual depreciation in buildings, fence and 

foundation (ten-year life) $2,900 value 290.00 
Taxes on appraised value of ground @ 

praised at $500... .-. ce ee ee ee eceeee B.75 
Taxes on appraised value of oor and improve- 

ments @ $1.7 appraised at $2,200. ... .ccccccovcs 38.50 
Taxes on appraised value of stot k @ eit 75, appraised 

BID . pcan 05> Gke-56 4016.5 65.0% 659 GTS 5 wae RESTS HN SSeS 87.50 
Fire insurance, buildings, etc., w: agons and horses and 

stock, 80% of appraised value of $15,000; $12,000 @ 

| reper re eee TST Tes Pee rt ee rr ee 150,00 
Horse feed and maintenance, two horses 365 days 

730 days at 80 cente Per GAY. ..oscccecesccssvccece 219.00 
Labor—average 2% men per year @ $12 per week 

BOOT BIBT sa. cicw 0's 0 000 40.0 0009010000 6.08 00.0's 60 ews < s0s-0 1,560.00 
Stationery, telephone, a little ‘advertising, worry and 

other office incidentals.............. pinion 100.00 
Charity (and hold-ups).......... Se ee Ser ree 25.00 
1% on gross sales ($36,000), offset ‘for bad accounts 

ONE BLOCK GEMTSCIMUON . oc .o:i:6ine is 9:006 069-0000 00.00% 2G0.00 


144% of general depreciation of book value in case 
of sudden death of owner, based on a $15,000 in- 
ventory (such shrinkage should be provided for 
each year for very good reasons).... . ‘ 


OO Ee AR Se ee ey PP ee ree $5,400.00 
This total ‘is 15% of your gross sales of $3,600: add 
to this a fair and eapapena nie profit, which I think, 

SG 0. AON GREENS. on oo snkis ae shee ese ccc yannes oe $3,600.00 


225.00 


Makes a total of $9,000, or 25% on gross sales..... $9,000.00 


After comparing the foregoing compilation with your 
average results at the end of your past business years and 
finding that 15 per cent on selling price (your total sales) 
represents your expense account and 10 per cent of the 
selling price (your total sales) represents your net gain you 
will have no difficulty in fixing your selling price during 
the year on every article you sell by referring to the 
columns hereafter submitted. If the results show a less 
than 15 per cent average expense account be sure to main- 
tnin the average 10 per cent on gross sale or selling price, 
which is conceded fair, as the net gain or profit. These 
following columns are figured with the expense account 
varying from 10 per cent to 16 per cent on selling price 
plus 10 per cent on selling price for net gain. 

Purchase Per Cent of Expense plus 10% Net Gain on Selling 

Cost Price. Indicate (x) your Column to Sell By. 

12% 13% 1: 


64. "80 
66.15 
65.00 35.5 R 67.50 


To cover amounts under $10 cost use an amount over the 
ten that is any number of times greater than the cost 
price you are working with and divide. Example: One 
thousand shingles cost $4; equals %4 of a $12 cost. Your 
expense column is 12 per cent; divide $15.50 by 3 equals 
$5.17. If your expense column is 15 per cent and you are 


selling 4,000 shingles or lath that cost $4 
cost on the $4,000 is $16, selling price S21 





thousand, your 








LEGAL OPINIONS OF NOTE. 


From recent legal opinions of Colin C. H. Fyffe, gen 
eral counsel for the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
printed for distribution to its members, the following 
excerpts are made, which are of some interest to the 
lumber industry. 


INSUFFICIENT ADDRESS. 

A shipment addressed to a certain town in a State did 
not show the county, and there were two railroad stations 
of the same name and the shipment went to the wrong 
one. The official classification under which the shipment 
was made provides that in such cases the name of the 
county must appear on the shipping receipt, and further 
states that: if this information is not shown the shipment 
will not be accepted for transportation. 

The Southern Classification in force June 17, 1912, has 
the following provisions: 

When consigned to a place of which there are two or more 
of the same name, in the same State, the name of the county 
must also be shown. 

This does not appear to indicate whether the burden of 
negligence is on the shipper or the carrier. 

In the case of Congar vy. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Co. (24 Wis. 157) it was held as a matter of fact that 
the shipper failing to mark the goods with the name of 
the county was guilty of contributory negligence: 


FOREIGN CORPORATIONS. 


There has been some question as to the application ot 
State laws relating to foreign corpori In Penn Col- 
lieries Co. v. McKeever (183 N. Y. N. E. 935) the 
coal company maintained an office in New York City under 
an annual lease and its manager there took orders which 
were usually subject to approval by the home office. In this 
case, however, the agent himself concluded a contract and 
the Court of Appeals of New York held that this would not 
constitute doing business within the State, and that action 
‘ould be maintained on the contract. The court said 

I am, clearly, of the opinion that the statutory provisions 
were not intended for any such case as this. I think that 
they should be construed, both upon the fair import of their 
language, as well as upon a just consideration of the public 
policy and of the State interests to be promoted, as simply 
preventing foreign corporations from entering the State by 
igencies and there engaging in the general prosecution of 
their ordinary business without first complying with certain 
requirements of a reasonable nature and evidencing thelr 
compliance by obtaining a certificate to the effect 





LIABILITY OF RAILROAD. 

Where a railroad company is holding a car on track at 
the request of the consignee awaiting disposition it is 
constructively in storage, and in case of its loss or injury 
by fire or other cause, the liability of the railroad company 
is that of a warehouse man instead of a common carrier, 
and damages could not be recorded unless the loss was occa- 
sioned by its actual negligence. In St. Louis (etc.) Railroad 
Co. v. Montgomery, 39 Ill. 335, the court said: 

The mere leaving of the goods’ where the plaintiff requested 
they might be left, and subject to no more hazards than the 
plaintiff knew they must be subject to, is certainly not a 
want of ordinary care for which the defendants can be held 
chargeable. 

BP BAD DDD DD PD 


MISSISSIPPI’S TEN-HOUR LAW. 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., Sept. 16.—Mississippi’s ten-hour 
labor law received a knockdown blow again last Satur- 
day, when Judge Buckley, presiding in the Circuit Court at 
Quitman, Miss., pronounced it unconstitutional, violative 
of State and Federal Constitutions, and a piece of class 
legislation. The decision was rendered in the case of 
the Mississippi Lumber Co., which had been indicted on 
a charge of violating the law. This is the second ruling 
against the statute by circuit judges, and the question 
involved will be carried as a matter of course before the 
Mississippi Supreme Court. 
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PUBLIC EFFICIENCY AS RELATED T 
COMMUNITY BUILDING. 


The common saying, “What is everybody’s business is nobody's busi 
ness,” aptly expresses the apathy of citizens in general toward the public 
service. The amount of money expended annually in even the smallest 
village and the least populous county in prosperous states is often many 
times as large as the whole amount that is handled by any individual 
of that community in the transaction of his own business. In the 
handling of his own affairs the average citizen is likely to be very 
watchful for leaks and is assiduous in increasing the efficiency with 
which his own business is carried on. This care doubtless is inspired 
by his realization that every dollar uselessly expended, as it comes out 
of his own pocket, is a direct personal loss. , 


Citizen Supplies Public Funds. 

In view of these facts it is surprising, to say the least, that the average 
citizen is so blind to his own interests as to overlook the fact which 1s 
apparent on the most casual examination, that the money expended in 
the public service also comes from his pocket 





need of capable and 
at the wastefulness 


efficient men, and they are loud in their protests 
of public funds that almost universally prevails 
Nevertheless, when the caucus is held and election day rolls around, 
their influence toward securing the nomination and election of candi 
dates to office is more likely to be won by the “good fellow” than by 
the man whose experience has shown that he probably will be an efficient 
public employee. Just why this should be true is not always clear. In 
general, however, the American citizen is too apt in political matters to 
be influenced by considerations which, instead of leading to a better 
ment in governmental affairs, lead in the opposite direction. That is t 
say, he wants in public office the man who will be most agreeable to 
him whenever he is brought in contact with the office, rather than the 
man who will perform his work in the most economical, impartial and 
businesslike manner. The average voter cares more for a pleasing per- 
sonality in a public official than for an efficient public servant. In his 
own affairs the citizen adopts precisely the opposite tactics. He wants, 
secures and retains in his employ the man who.is a good workman and 
on whose labor he realizes a good profit, rather than the man who 
needs the money and is incapable of earning any 





and his interest in seeing that this is properly 
expended is almost as direct as if the public 
business were his own individual affair. 

The 


charact erize 


2 - a Md ( tics oO 
Of course the first and most effective means qualities of 


by which the citizen can show an interest in 


are 


le ade rs 


DEVELOPMENT KEYNOTES. 


mind and heart 
of 


inspired and stimulated by the worl 


considerable part of the salary he receives 


Heavy Taxes Wasted. 
Complaints often are loud against the high 
taxes that are imposed upon private property 


that 
Vil all fie lds 


nien 


public affairs is in securing the nomination and of community building. These qualities to raise the money for carrying on the public 
election of capable public servants. Altogether are in fact the keynotes of suecess in any business, and these complaints not uncommonly 


too often claims of candidates for public office calling : 
are based, not on their ability to transact the 
public business in an efficient and capable man- 
ner, but upon some political service or upon 
actual financial need of the salary which the 
office carries with it. 
zen will employ for the conduct of his personal 


Certainly no private citi- 


affairs a man notoriously incompetent in han- 
dling his own business, nor would he take into 
his service for the performance of important 


ately undertaken. 


work any man for the single reason that the 
prospective employee needed the salary. 


Business Ability Needed. 


If these observations be true with respect to 
service performed for the individual, they are 
: ; : common welfare. 

in a larger measure and in a more important 


As in 


the administration of public affars the right: 


respect, more true of the public service. 
- : : the end. 
of more persons are involved with respect to 
both the contributed the form of 





money in 


ENTERPRISE in discovering the resources and 
possibilities of the community. 


INITIATIVE in planning and organizing move- 
ments for local development. 


ENERGY in pursuing a sound policy once estab- 
lished and supporting a campaign deliber- 


PATIENCE in working for harmony among con- 
flicting forces and opposing interests. 


INDUSTRY in securing financial aid, moral sup- 
port, and substantial cooperation in worthy 
community organizations. 


FORESIGHT to see ultimate benefits to all that 
inevitably result from unified effort for the 


CONFIDENCE sufficient to meet all discourage. 
ments, to surmount all obstacles and abide to 


are loudest among those who are most neglect 
ful of the means which they have at hand and 
may readily adopt for reducing their taxes or 
at any rate for securing results commensurate 
with the amounts expended on public work. 
There is no good reason why the same prin 
ciple should not be applied in the conduct of 
public work that is applied in the conduct of 
private affairs. Competition one 
manufacturing concern and another keeps both 


between 


concerns, if they would remain in business, at 
the highest state of efficiency. Neither of them 
can any on its payrolls 
Neither of them can continue to pay exorbi- 
tant salaries for work that 
for less money. Strangely enough, however, 


carry pensioners 


can be secured 
the same two manufacturers, when they per 
form their political duties, wholly disregard 
the fundamental principles of man- 
agement which experience in manufacturing 


business 








taxes and the benefit to be derived from the 

money expended, so employment in the public service makes heavier de 
mands upon the public servant as to ability and honesty than the person 
in the service of the private citizen. 


Public Service Lax. 

Close observers in every community are well aware that public affairs 
are not satisfactorily administered. They are aware also that in most 
cases the inefficiency displayed in the public service is due not only 
to the incapacity of office-holders but to their disregard of the duties they 
owe to the public at large by virtue of the office they hold. 
few communities, indeed, in which are not available men who have 
proved their fitness for the public service by the successful manage- 
ment of their own business. Often these capable men are not in the 
public service and they show a reluctance to enter it. But whenever a 


There are 


community at large shows in an unmistakable manner a disposition to 

improve the public service, its ablest men will rise to the needs of the 

occasion and aid in promoting the public interests by taking office. 
Most respectable citizens realize that the public service is 


sadly in 


has taught them and on which their success has 
been based. They forget that the public serv 
ant whom their votes elects is going to expend in the public service a part 
of their manufacturing profits, and they lend their support or with 
hold their opposition to the choice of a man whom they would not have in 
their own employ at any salary. 


Public Deprived of Utilities Paid For. 

The saddest feature, however, of the inefficiency in public service, 
is not the 
which the 
expended. 
the public 


waste of the public money so much as the lack of facilities 
community might as well have if the money were properly 
That is to say, the greatest objection 
service is rendered now is not that 
that the public is deprived of needed utilities. For example, enough 
money doubtless has been voted in the last 20 years in most populous 


to the manner in which 
it 


is Ss 


) expensive, but 


sections of the agricultural states, to have secured excellent rural 
highways where they are most needed. The situation is, however, 
that this public money, although it actually has been consumed in the 
building of roads, has been expended in such a way that in many sec- 
tions at least, the roads are little better than they were 20 years ag 
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TRUE COMMUNITY BUILDING DEMANDS EFFIC 


lf, as in some states, the expenditure had been concentrated and in- 
variably used for the construction of permanent highways in accordance 
with the most approved methods, each community would now have a con- 
siderable mileage of excellent roads, instead of having all of its roads 


in a disgraceful condition. 


Another feature of the attitude of the average citizen toward public 
servants that contributes greatly to their inefficiency is the neglect of the 
public to supervise, examine and keep informed with respect to the man- 
ner in which public work is performed. Much criticism of the public 
servant is made on general principles without definite knowledge as to 
the grounds for it. The result is that the competent man in office is 
criticized the same as the incompetent man. The only legitimate criti- 
cism is that which is based upon knowledge of the thing criticized. If 
the private citizen would exercise his influence in an effectual! manner 
toward improving the public service he must first inform himself as to 


performed. 


the duties of office holders and the manner in which those duties are 
In other words, he must be prepared to hold the public 
official to strict account for his duties and obligations to the public 
the same as the employee of the private citizen is held answerable in 
the performance of his duties. 
are destructive rather than constructive. The man that criticizes does 
harm rather than good, unless he knows the justice of his criticism. 
The attitude of the private citizen must be toward the public servant 
the same as toward the private employee. First he should use every 
facility at his command to secure a capable public servant. In order 
to do this he must know the duties which that servant should perform; 
and when the public servant has once been inducted into office he must 
be watched and disciplined whenever he misuses his office or falls short 
of performing the whole duty which he owes to his employer the public 
and which in many cases he has sworn to perform. 


Indiscriminate complaint and criticism 





From the Battle Creek (Mich.) Bulletin. ] 


OF WHAT GOOD ARE MAIL ORDER 
HOUSES ? 


Have Never Built Anything in a Town Except a 
Freight Shed, and Did Little Toward That. 


CONTRIBUTE NOTHING IN TAXES. 


And Their Bargains Always Have a ‘‘Come Along’’ in 
hem. 
to DESERT THE HOME MERCHANT FOR THE CATALOGUE HOUSE 
MEANS MANY DISADVANTAGES AND A SURE LOSS 
IN THE LONG RUN, 


lt has been said that mail order houses never built 
any building in a town except the freight shed, and that 
they only contributed a part toward that. If the truth 
were known, the people in the town or section really 
made the contribution and the mail order houses got 
the credit. 

A big concern in a city like Chicago or New York 
has a large annual printing bill tor publishing their 
enormous catalogs, the white paper and the printing 
and the contributions cost money, but while it costs the 
mail order houses ot New York and Chicago vast sums 
to print their catalogs, they don’t have to pay any 
taxes in Calhoun county, Michigan, or any other county. 
They leave the taxes—State, county, road, township, 
school, poor farm and all—to be paid by their cus- 
tomers and the merchants in the local communities, 
who are introducing the sales of the same goods that 
they are attempting to use as advertising brands to 
build up the mail order business. 

‘they don’t even pay a dog tax. 

The mail order house advertises bargains on which 
they lose money in order to sell goods of an inferior 
quality on which they make an enormous profit. 

How many people who buy trom a catalog, through 
a mail order house, ever stop to think of tne treight 
they pay to have their goods delivered or consider 
the fact that if the goods are not as_ represented 
they can’t go to the store and make a complaint and 
get the goods changed? 

A concern out in Chicago advertises 100 pounds of 
sugar tor $5. This looks iike a big bargain, but they 
insist on a good sized order, and to get the 100 pounds 
ot sugar the purchaser orders a lot of other goods, 
many of them, it indeed not all of them, at a highe 
price than he or she could buy the same goods at home. 
As a matter of fact, it is pertectly sate to say that 
there never was an order of $50 to a mail order house 
that, when the treight was paid and the postage and the 
expense of sending the money, left a cent or profit to 
the purchaser over the price that he could buy the goods 
at home. 

How many people who buy from mail order houses 
realize the injustice they are doing to the local dealers? 
When they want credit, the local dealer is there at home, 
next door or on the next block or in the county town, 
and they can go to him and have the goods charged when 
they can’t do this with the mail order house. If they 
get the goods in Chicago they have to send the cash. 
Is it fair to buy of the mail order house, even if there 
is a few cents on a $50 purchase, when cash is paid, 
and then ask the local dealer to charge goods needed 
when the purchaser hasn’t the money? This is a ques- 
tion that every man who considers buying of a mail 
order house should ask himself. The truth of the matter 
is, it isn’t honest. 

But that aside—the fact remains that the goods that 
are bought from the mail order house are never of equai 
quality with those bought at home, except the leading 
bargains that are used by the mail order concern to 
secure trade in the other lines that go to make up the 
order and that make the big profit for the house. 

Jones, of Binghamton, the scale man, advertises that 
he pays the freight. The person who buys of the mail 
order house pays the freight, not only literally but 
figuratively. He pays the actual freight to the railroad, 
and he pays the freight in the quality of the goods 
he gets. 

How many people who have products of the farm or 
of their own handiwork to sell and who go to their local 
town merchants to sell them, whether it be a bundle of 
handles or a load of hay or grain, consider for a 
moment that that merchant has goods to sell, and if 
they expect to find a market for the products of their 
farm or handiwork they must in turn supply the market 








to the man who has goods that they need to buy? Sup 
pose for a moment that no hay or grain or potatoes or 
garden produce or eggs or chickens, or things of that 
sort, could be sold to the merchants locally—that the 
farmers had to send these products all to Chicago or 
New York. It would soon be found very difficult were 
this the case. If it were not for the market towns and 
the merchants in them it would be so. 

Local merchants can’t thrive unless they make sales, 
and unless local merchants thrive they can’t be in a posi 
tion to buy farm produce. 

The relation between the rural section and the city 
is intimate and interdependent. The prosperity of one 
depends on the prosperity of the other. Cities can’t 
succeed unless they have the trade of the farmers. 
Farmers can’t succeed unless they can find ready mar- 
kets for their surplus products in the cities. The nearer 
these cities are to the farm, the more complete and less 
expensive is the transportation between them the bet- 
ter, so it behooves the farmer and the merchant to 
work together, the merchant to buy the products of the 
farm and the farmer to buy his needs at the merchant’s 
store. 

To bring about this closer relation, establish more 
firmiy the common interest of the seller and buyer is the 
purpose of the Trade Extension Excursion today. The 
business men of Battle Creek, realizing the patent fact 
that the prosperity of this city depends upon a concise 
knowledge of the needs and requirements of their rural 
patrons, determined upon this*means to bring about 
these results. 

The merchants of Battle Creek are today going out 
among their customers and friends to cement these old 
commercial friendships and make new ones to the end 
that Battle Creek may be all that she should be as the 
market town of Calhonn County. 





Lumber Holds Own 
in Home Building 


Because it can be adapted to all 
kinds of structures and be made 
to fit all sized pocket books. It’s 
the most elastic building material 
on earth and, judged from the 
viewpoint of health, makes the 
best all round house you can 
build. It’s a poor conductor of 
heat or cold and rejects damp- 
ness absolutely, keeping your 
home free from mustiness and 
bad odors common to so many 
other kinds of building material 
Prove we are right yourself by 
jotting down these features and 
then visit a few of the frame 
houses right here at home. This 
may seem a lot of trouble, but 
you don’t build a home every 
year and it pays to build wisely. 
It also pays to look closely at 
the kind of lumber you use. 
There are many varieties and 
they all have a favored purpose. 
We know their uses—ask us. 








“There’s No Place Like Home” 


Name and Address 
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NEW LAW ON FOOD LABELING. 


One of the bills now pending in Congress is intended 
to compel the labeling of manufactured products with 
the name and address of the manufacturer. It is known 
as the Campbell bill, and its main features are as follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any such person, firm, company 
or corporation to place upon the market for interstate or 
forelgn commerce any product or products of manufacture 
assembled and ready for use without printing, embossing, 
or stenciling the name and address of the manufacturer 
upon such article or commodity: Provided, that in case it 
is impracticable to place such name and address on the 
article it shall be placed on the wrapper or package con 
taining it, 

It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, company or 
corporation to erase or change the name of the manufac 
turer or manufacturers of any article entering into inter- 
state and foreign commerce mentioned in this act. 

The general effect of this bill is, of course, obvious, 
and it will have a considerable bearing upon the handling 
of merchandise by mail order houses and in many in 
stances by the jobbing trade. It is well known that 
many manufactured articles are made up for private 
branding and that catalog houses sell under their own 
name many articles that do not identify the manufac 
turer, the latter in many cases marketing products of 
like pattern, but usually of superior quality and cost, to 
the retail trade with which the mail order house comes in 
competition. 

From the wording of the bill it would appear that 
lumber products hardly come under its provisions as 
being assembled and ready for use. It is possible, also, 
that sash and doors would not come under the provisions 
of the bill, inasmuch as they are themselves not a com- 
pleted article, but in a sense raw material for the 
building. 





WISCONSIN TOWN MAKING ITS RESOURCES 
KNOWN. 

The Wausau Advancement Association, Wausau, Wis., 
some time ago entered on a campaign for bringing to 
the attention of persons interested the many facilities 
possessed by Wausau and Marathon County. Part of 
this campaign is conducted by means of printed matter, 
three very interesting booklets having just been issued. 
One of these entitled ‘‘ Wausau a Good Place to Come’’ 
contains descriptive matter, together with numerous 
illustrations of publie buildings and attractive residences. 
Another is entitled ‘‘ Factory Facilities in Wausau, 
Wis.’’ This booklet, as the title indicates, deals with 
location and population, natural resources, labor supply, 
power supply, ete. The third entitled ‘‘ Farming in 
Marathon County’’ presents in very attractive form 
agricultural possibilities of that locality. While 
Marathon County already apparently has given a good 
account of itself in an agricultural way evidently its 
possibilities in that respect have not been drawn upon 
to any considerable extent. 

The people of that section are offering very attractive 
inducements to prospective settlers, and the advancement 
association will be pleased to give additional informa 
tion to interested inquirers. 





{From the Enid (Okla.) Daily Bagle.) 


THAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE DEMONSTRATION 
FARM PROPOSITION. 


The Sears-Roebuck mail order house is a shrewdly man 
aged concern. It has become enormously wealthy by selling 
zoods at profitable prices in communities where it pays 
no taxes. It wants to grow more wealthy. The fertile 
brain of some one connected with it has evolved a plan 
cleverly designed to place every agricultural county in the 
West under obligations to it, and to stand as a perpetual 
advertisement. This plan is to furnish a thousand dollars 
to each county, provided the counties put up a like amount, 
to be used in maintaining a demonstration farm. Our 
Oklahoma Board of Agriculture bit, and is now engaged in 
working out the details of the proposition. i ; 

Oklahoma needs no assistance from any foreign mail 
order house in establishing or maintaining demonstration 
farms. And too much of her money is already going 
beyond her borders never to return, to pay for things which 
can just as profitably be bought at home. Let us not help 
the mail order houses in taking away the patronage of our 
home merchants. 

The little city of Lee, Mass., has taken advantage of 
its location to adopt the name ‘‘ Gateway to Berkshire,’ 
and by improving its facilities for taking care of tran- 
sient visitors has added substantially to its prosperity. 
Merchants and others of the town are using on their 
envelopes and letterheads various devices indicating the 
location of their town as well as showing in a graphic 
way its advantages as a center for vacation headquar- 
ters in enjoying the most delightful part of Massachu- 
setts—the historic Birkshires. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Where Saws of a Famous Brand Are Made—How Wrecking House Lumber Paves the Way to Profanity—A Dryhouse with 
Overhead Piping—Eastern Trade Wants Rift-Sawed Clapboards. 


A THRIVING MASSACHUSETTS CITY. 


Fitchburg was put on the map in the lumber world 
by the Simonds Manufacturing Co., the famous maker 
of saws, and in the world at large by a man who makes 
revolvers, and through the magazines tells the pur- 
chasers to ‘‘hammer the hammer.’’ This revolver 
man, who is also at the head of a sporting goods com- 
pany, has the goods in his line almost without end dis- 
played in his store windows, but not a revolver is to 
[ stepped in and told a young lady that JT 
was curious, and she said that sometimes men are. I 
asked why an extensive manufacturer should not make 
an exhibit of his little guns in the windows of his 
sporting goods establishment, and was told that it is 
illegal to do so. It has since been observed that not 
a revolver is seen in a pawnbroker’s window in Boston. 
In cities in other States in the windows of our uncles 
there may be seen revolvers, knuckles, and other arti- 
cles of destruction that can be bought for a song, and 
the thugs who buy them can meet us at an alley 
entrance, crack our heads or bore a hole through us, 
take our pocketbooks and watches and leave us to be 
carried to the hospital in an ambulance. 

In Fitchburg there are 125 varied industries. The 
eapital invested in these industries is $25,000,000, and 
the value of the annual products $25,000,000. There 
are 10,000 people engaged in the factories who are 
paid $4,250,000 every 12 months. They will tell you 
that three revolvers are made every minute. Shoes, 
yarn, calico, gingham, paper, even hairpins, are prod- 
ucts of the factories. One of the paper mills ships 
3,000 carloads of paper yearly to the Philadelphia 
publishing house that prints the periodical by which 
our best girls swear. On a high elevation that must 
be within the city limits there is a granite quarry, and 
all they have to do to get good building material is to 
blast out the granite and roll the blocks down the hill. 

This pushing city has 38,000 inhabitants and two 
lumberyards. One of them is run by C. A. Priest, 
colonel of the Sixth Massachusetts Regiment. Every 
inch he looks the aggressive military man, and I be- 
lieve he would lead a charge with a whoop. ‘‘Just 
before I went out I was cleaning up a gun,’’ he said, 
and looking around he found it in a drawer of his 
desk, and hung it on a hook at his left hand, where. 
if necessary, he could pull it in an instant. He re- 
minded me of fellows I had seen in the wild and 
woolly, who slept with their guns under their heads. 
There is a photograph on the wall of the colonel astride 
his charger. 

Col. Priest said he had not much to show me. The 
city and railroad had crowded him off from two-thirds 
of his old premises, and now they are after the other 
third. His office is a little tucked-up affair in one 
eorner of his mill, from the window of which one could 
fish in the Nashua River. He said he once had an 
office, but it went with the two-thirds of his yard. 
The gist of the matter is that the city and the railroad 
built a long cement bridge that raised the very dickens 
with the colonel’s premises. Across the track is a 
fine shed, 20 by 300 feet, which is now out of reach, 
and all the lumber has been moved from it. A big 
sewer that will cost $1,000,000 will be run through 
the remaining third of Col. Priest’s yard—and two- 
thirds and one-third comprise a whole. As he started 
for the bank with a wad of money in his right hand 
coat pocket bigger than your arm I said to him that it 
looked as if he still had left one of the necessities of 
life. If he knows where he will next locate he kept it 
to himself. Under the circumstances one would not 
expect to see his yard heavily stocked; it is not. He 
said that business was big. 


THE BIG FITCHBURG YARD. 


‘A stranger in a strange land,’’ said James M. 
Johnson, with the Webber Lumber & Supply Co., as I 
entered the unfinished office. ‘‘Ten years ago when 
you were here I was running a yard for my father, and 
[ remember you called on us.’’?’ Which again illus- 
trates the truth of the catch phrase of the St. Louis 
merchant, that quality is remembered. long after the 
price is forgotten. 

I have heard many lumbermen say that if their old 
sheds, of too much value, perhaps, to tear down, were 
out of the way, and they could have clear ground and 
build from the bottom up they would have a plant to 


be seen 
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their liking. These sheds that are not in accord with 
the times are an eyesore. They may be newly roofed, 
extended, trued up with jaeckscrews, possibly sworn at, 
but during the life of the lumberman whose stock is 
occupying them they will remain in use. It was 
remarked by a dealer farther West that in 25 years 
he had been located in three towns, and that every 
time he bought out another dealer. When he inspected 
the yards the improvements rebelled against his taste, 
but he regarded the locations as good ones, which, 
fortunately, they had proved to be. ‘‘I expect,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘that I may do a lumber business for the 
remainder of my life, without a moment during my 
business career being satisfied with the way my yard 
is planned, or with the buildings.’’ I expect that sev- 
eral thousands of you could hold up your hands, and 
say with the famous New York politician, ‘‘ Me, too!’’ 
Began at the Bottom. 

In building its plant the Webber company began 
at the bottom, two years ago moving out a mile from 
the center of town. The company still retains an office 
in town, but an office this distance from the yard is 
not highly satisfactory, as many of you can aflirm. | 
have known several dealers who have made the experi- 
ment, but without an exception they reached the con- 
clusion that it was not worth while. With coal dealers 
it is different. The coal man can exhibit samples in his 
window, or in boxes in front of the window, and the 
people take it for granted that these samples repre 
sent the coal in stock, but the purchasers of lumbet 
want to see the real stuff. They may not know beech 
from maple, No. 1 dimension from No. 2, or tamarack 
from pine, but when the dealer lovingly taps the 
boards of a pile and says to the prospective purchaser 
that it is as good as it can be, it goes farther than it 
does to tell the prospective purchaser the same thing 
in an office in which not a board is in sight. In some 
phases of business it is not unusual for very bright 
men to be fooled, hence there are men of this caliber 
who have established down-town offices, and learned 
later on that they made a mistake. Other bright men 
have not been fooled for the reason that the opportu 
nity has not come their way. 

In the Webber yard are large piles of old lumber 
of the kind that is sold by the wrecking houses of 
Chicago and elsewhere—the kind that is as black as 
your hat, full of cracks, and containing so many 
nails that the carpenters who work it are obliged to 
spend a portion of their wages for a power grindstone 
to keep their tools in decent shape. I do not remember 
having heard a more vivid outburst of profanity than 
was indulged in by a carpenter in a Missouri town 
who was working lumber from a wreeked building, 
and that was shipped from Chicago. You know how 
some, if not all, of these wrecking companies treat 
the nail proposition. Draw them? Not by a long 
shot. That would leave unsightly holes in the mate- 
rial. They cut them off even with the surface of the 
lumber, and when they have become soiled so they 
don’t glisten, and the carpenter goes to sawing or 
planing the stuff his grief is more than the language 
of polite society can express. ‘‘I have had those nails 
rip the teeth right off my saw,’’ this Missouri ear- 
penter said, describing the nails with several adjec 
tives. 

‘*What truck is that?’’ Mr. Johnson was asked. 

‘Tt is the material from our torn-down buildings. 
Sell it? Yes, we have sold nearly half of it at a 
fair price, considering.’’ 

You who have had experience in wrecking buildings 
know what ‘‘considering’’ means. It means that for 
real value the stuff is as poor as Job’s turkey, and that 
it cost about as much to lay it in pile as it will bring. 
Awfully cheap the novice thinks wreckers buy build- 
ings, but if the novice was at the expense of wrecking 
he would want to buy a building awfully cheap. 

[ have not seen finer buildings than the Webber 
company erected in this outlying district. In common 
with many other large concerns in the East this com- 
pany does a jobbing as well as a retail trade, hence 
it would not be proper to call it strictly a retail plant. 
Perhaps the smaller portion of the business is at retail, 
but when it is known that it is the big concern that 
sells at retail in this city of 38,000 inhabitants, and its 
vicinity, you will jump at the conclusion that the retail 
end of the business is heavy. 

1 asked the manager of an 


eastern concern if there was 
any disadvantage in jobbing 
in connection with retailing. 
‘*There is no disadvantage ; 
on the other hand, there is a 
decided advantage,’’ was his 
answer, ‘To do it requires 
increased capital, of course. 
We carry no special retail 
or jobbing stock. We draw 
from the same stock, whether 
for our retail or shipping 
trade. We have plenty of 


yard room to accommodate 
a stock for both purposes. 
There is an extra labor hill, 


LEXINGTON, MASS, 


but not so extra as you might think, as frequently we 
shift our men, keeping them busy, sometimes getting ou 
retail orders, again getting out jobbing orders.’’ Ther 
are dealers farther west who could tell you a like story 

The mill and warehouses of the Webber company ar 
built on the mill construction plan, namely, slow 
burning, and fitted with automatic sprinklers. Th 
foundations are of cement piers and walls, and th 
siding is galvanized steel. The mill is 35 by 90 feet 
each machine driven by an independent motor, sevei 
in all, with a combined horsepower of 150. As littl 
work as possible is done in the mill, the doors, sash 
ete., coming from the West. The larger portion ot 
the window frames is received by the carload in the 
knockdown. It is conceded by the eastern dealers why 
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run mills that the western manufacturers can knock 
the socks off them when it comes to manufacturing for 
little money. The reason to me is very plain. Not 
a mill that I have seen, for equipment or system ot 
operating, can hold a candle to the sash and door fac 
tories ot Chieago, Oshkosh, or the Mississippi River 
towns. After all is said and done, as my old grand 
father used to say, if there is not system in a manu 
facturing plant there is little left. 


Untidy Mills. 


This may be as good a place as any to speak of 
the untidiness of many of the eastern mills. If I were 
an insurance agent I should certainly shy at some of 
them unless the proprietors became converted and 
turned over a new leat. Common sense should teach 
any man that when a mill floor is covered with shay 
ings and sawdust from 1 foot to 3 feet thick the fire 
fiend would have a fine playground once he got started. 
It was remarked by one dealer that not much work 
was done in his mill, vet it looked as littered as it 
would had a force been working in it for a week with 
out removing the shavings. The blower system is 
installed in many of the mills, but the blower won’t 
do everything. In spite of it litter will gather. In 
some of the best managed mills not a hatful of shay 
ings and sawdust is allowed to remain on the floor ove: 
night. I was in a fireproof mill, of steel construction 
and cement floor, and every night after the machines 
were shut down it was the duty of a man to sweep 
the floor. When the power is turned on in the morning 
if all the sawdust that could be gathered on the floor 
could be blown into your eyes it would hardly make 
you wink. Useless, many will say. Perhaps so. In 
a fireproot mill it would look that way; but it cer 
tainly indicates good taste and gumption. 

To come back to the Webber plant. The dryhouse 
is 28 by 128 feet, with the pipes overhead. Mr. John- 
son once traveled as an insurance inspector, and this 
overhead piping is an idea of his. He had observed 
that on the floor of a dry-room there was a collection 
of rubbish, splinters, ete., that came in direct contact 
with the pipes—sometimes the pipes were literally 
buried in this litter, and the fire risk was proportion 
ately increased. When building here, he said, ‘‘attach 
the pipes to the ceiling; get them away from this in- 
flammable material,’’ and it was done. I have seen 
perhaps more than a score of dry-rooms in the Mast, 
aud in not one of them are the pipes overhead. The 
room is also fitted with the automatic sprinkler. The 
temperature is kept at from 70 to 75°—not from 95 
to 110°, as it is in some dry-rooms. 

This building is not far from a gravel bank that 
extends lengthwise of it, and Mr. Johnson says that 
at certain times of the year it is not necessary to turn 
on the steam, Open the doors and the heat of the sun 
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reflected from the gravel is sufficient. There ure a 
thousand and one dealers who, in warm, sunny weatier, 
could not ask for a more efficient dry-room than a 
space under the flat roof of a warehouse. An Ohio 
iealer has a warm-room arranged in this manner, end 
.o far as I know he stands alone. Of course ‘n cold, 
vet, cloudy weather the sun would not do the business, 
iut if permitted to do its best it would save a lot 
1 steam, and consequently fuel that costs inoney. 

It is Mr. Johnson’s testimony that the company 
could not do business without this dryhouse. The 
contractors and carpenters wouldn’t look at Mooring 
unless it came from under heat. Many of you know 
iow 1 have pounded away on this warm-room proposi- 
rion, and I expect to keep it up just as I have in 
regard to the pocket planing mill, the guard rail, the 
storage of molding on end, and other yard improve- 
ments. If you don’t like this persistency you ean skip 
t and there will be no hard feelings. I know that 
many of you do not read your Bibles for six days of 
the week, hence it would not be expected that you 
would be sent to jail if you refused to act apon any 
suggestions in this department that would bring busi- 
ness to your yards. In some of the larger towns in 
the Central West I have suggested the warm-room and 
the dealers have turned up their nose at the idea— 
simply turned up their nose, thinking that that was an 
argument that settled it. But in all sincerity let me 
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tell you this: If in some of these very towns a dealer 
should locate and put in a warm-room for flooring, 
make a feature of it in his advertising, ask the build- 
ing publie if it wanted floors that would stay laid, or 
that would shrink, leaving cracks that would permit 
the furniture to drop into the basement, he would sell 
the bulk of the flooring, else his colaborers would 
also put in warm-rooms. I am as sure of this as I am 
sure that this minute I am pounding the ivory keys of 
Little Dutchie. Why am I so sure? For the reason 
that wherever it has been tried it has worked out that 
way. Again, it may be asked, ‘‘If my neighbors should 
put in warm-rooms, and all sell flooring that would not 
shrink, how would it redound to my benefit?’’ Not 
financially, perhaps, as under such circumstances the 
sale of flooring would be divided as it was before any 
warm-rooms went in; but would it be worth while to 
have satisfied customers? That is the kind of cus- 
tomer that the genuine merchant is looking for. 
Space, 48 by 64 feet, is given in the great Webber 
warehouse to storing molding, case, base, ete., on end, 
and Mr. Johnson praises this method of storing highly. 
Ile said the company had a lot of molding of little 
value that came from the box racks at the old yard. 
It really was as good as a tonie to go over this plant 
and see its up-to-the-minute features. There is 1,000 
feet of spur track and lumber is shoved from the car 
into the buildings, and in case of reshipment from the 
buildings to the car. x 


Where the Stocks Come From. 


Spruce dimension comes from Maine by rail, a dis- 
tance of 200 miles. Cypress sells for outside and 
inside finish, and yellow pine—called here Mississippi 
pine—for the inside finish of moderate-priced houses. 
All Maine and Vermont spruce clapboards are rift 
sawed, and the opinion was expressed that if the spruce 
and red cedar clapboards from the west coast were 
sawed in this way they would be better adapted for 
the eastern market. We looked through several bun- 
dles of western clapboards, and about a half of them 
were rift. Mr. Johnson explained the method of rift 
sawing this stuff in Maine and Vermont, and to a 
man up a tree, yet who doesn’t know much about it, 
it looked so easy that a novice would say it could be 
done anywhere, and no doubt it could. The western 
clapboards are shipped to Vermont and there redressed, 
the rough side surfaced, and the ends rebutted. Hon 
estly, now, doesn’t it look to you that the west coast 
mills could prepare this clapboarding material for 
the eastern market as the dealers of that market want 
it, providing the latter would pay for doing it, and of 
course they would expect to. It would cost no more 


to put clapboards in shape to meet the demands of the 
eastern dealers in west coast mills than it does in 


Vermont mills, and if it were done all this fiddling 
about reshipping, surfacing and rebutting would be 
avoided. 

Window blinds are falling off in demand somewhat, 
and Mr. Johnson is of the opinion that in time they 
will be obsolete here as now they are largely in the 
West. White cedar shingles lead in the market. The 
red cedars handled are 5 to 2. A big pile of mill 
flooring was seen that is pecular to factory districts. 
It is of maple, birch or beech, 31% inches, surfaced one 
side, and unmatched. This style of flooring is pre- 
ferred for factories for the reason that if a niece is 
broken it can easily be replaced. Spruce lath is han- 
dled exclusively, and in such favor is it with builders 
it is said that pine or hemlock could not be given 
away. 

ON THE LEXINGTON BATTLE FIELD. 

Lexington, Mass., is one of the prettiest residence 
towns one could see in a month’s travel. As a business 
town of nearly 6,000 inhabitants it makes a poor 
showing, the stores on the street being few in number, 
and the most of them, to judge from appearance, of 
light caliber. The most of you are gentlemen ani 
scholars, hence you know that here at Lexington the 
first battle of the Revolutionary War was fought. It 
wasn’t much of a battle, the American force number- 
ing 60 odd, and the British 600 or more, and the latter 
made the small number of the enemy scoot, but when 
the British lads went on to Concord, seven miles dis- 
tant, they got it in the neck. To-day I stood on the 
spot where Capt. Parker, whose fine statue, in bronze, 
occupies an imposing position, is alleged to have said, 
‘Stand your ground. Don’t fire unless fired . upon, 
but if they mean to have war let it begin here.’’ They 
were fired upon, and thus was begun the war between 
England, and a handful of poor people, the outcome of 
which was the seed from which has grown our great 
Nation. 

In these towns, rich in history, there are relics with- 
out end. They may not all be genuine, but if you 
don’t know it you rest as well at night. There is an 
old house, a portion of which was built in 1698, an- 
other portion in 1734, in which John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams were sleeping when at the end of Paul 
Revere’s famous ride he aroused them and told them 
that the Britishers were coming, and as a reward of 
£50 had been placed on the head of each, it is safe to 
assume that they scrambled out of bed in a hurry. 

Another building, called the Monroe House, erected 
in 1695, was Earl Percy’s headquarters, and that fol- 
lowing the Lexington fight was used as a hospital by 
the British. Originally it was a tavern, and seeing 
that many of you are interested in drinks—soft drinks, 
of course—this is the way a drink, called ‘‘flip,’’ was 
concocted in those days. It ‘‘was made of home 
brewed beer, brown sugar and a toss of Jamaica rum, 
stirred in a mug with a red hot iron called a ‘logger- 
head,’ which made it boil and foam, and gave it a 
burnt, bitter flavor.’’ 

The ‘‘loggerhead,’’ as preserved, is 27 inches long, 
has a point several times larger than a tinner’s solder- 
ing iron, and was kept hanging handy by the fireplace. 
Even to this day my sympathy goes out to the old 
patriots who were obliged to drink such slop as that, 
and evidently they drank it with a vengeance, as the 
tankards preserved hold a full quart. 

How much ‘‘a toss of Jamaica rum’’ was is rather 
uncertain, but that it was something of a toss may be 
gathered from the inspection of a bill for ram—three 
hogshead at a time—that came to £673. It isn’t every 
tavern keeper, in a sparsely settled country, that even 
in these days when money: is a thousand times more 
plentiful than it was then can shell out more than 
#3,000 for liquor with which to stock his bar. Those 
old patriots got hold of money in some way with 
which to buy drinks. I know that strictly speaking 
this has not much to do with the Revolutionary War, 
but you have more opportunities of learning how they 
fought in those days than you have of how they drank. 
We don’t know much about,a man until we look at 
him from different angles. 

Still there is another building that interested me— 
the one in which on July 4, 1839, was opened the first 
normal school in America, with three pupils. 

An inspection of these old relies and places of his- 
toric interest is inspiring. It may not mean much to 
some to sit in a chair in which Washington sat, to 
hang their hats on a rack on which he hung his, to 
read on the various tablets of the brave deeds of the 
men who caused the King of England to raise the 
white flag, but it means a great deal to me to be 
even in this close touch with 
them. When I stood on the 

Lexington field and saw in 
my mind’s eye the little 
knot of men who for home 
and freedom faced the odds 
they did, determined — to 
wrest the British yoke from 
their necks, or die in the 
attempt. and then cast an 
eye to the westward, know- 
ing that from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific our land is 
studded with happy homes, 
that it is teeming with in- 
dustries, progress and intel- 
ligence—I tell you when [ 
thought of this it meant 
something to me to walk 
around where once the old 
patriots walked, and to 
handle the old guns, old 
plows and shovels that were 
handled by them. God bless 
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them! what a glorious heritage they bequeathed to us 


A MODEL RETAIL PLANT. 


I think it was in Waltham I was told that the 
Lexington Lumber Co. had been putting in a fine yard; 
that perhaps it was completed; and the next thing 
for me to do was to hike to Lexington to see it. 
Many a wild-goose chase have I gone on to see yards 
which were described as fine, only to ascertain that 
they did not rank as such, but in this case the Wal 
tham man was right, as the plant of the Lexington 
company is fine as silk. When I came in sight of the 
yard—about 5 acres inclosed with a nicely painted, 
7-foot fence, the piles regular as clockwork, I took an 
extra hitch in my suspenders, and thought, ‘‘That’s 
not what I have been used to seeing in eastern Massa 
chusetts.’? 

Close to the shed, on either side, is a spur track, 
from which lumber is loaded directly from car to bin, 
or to pile in the open. In the yard, all told, is 1,500 
feet of track. The shed is 70 by 160 feet, the alley 20 
feet wide, planked. On one side are the bins (bays as 
they are called in this section), the lower ones 8 feet, 
and those on the upper deck 16. Along the platforms 
are guard rails which, in the East, are as scarce as 
hen’s teeth. On the opposite side of the alley are the 
dry-rooms, two stories, 24 by 100 feet each, with a 
combined capacity of 300,000 feet. 

The company for a while was located on leased land 
nearer town; at that location had no warm-room,: and 
not 50,000 feet of flooring was sold in a year. A dry 
house was put in, and in four years sales increased 
from 50,000 to 500,000 ‘feet, which is an excellent illus- 
tration of the value that the builders in the East place 
on flooring that comes from under heat. At present 
the company is selling at the rate of 750,000 feet of 
flooring a year, and it is not expected that the end 
is yet. 

At the top of the bins is a rail on which slides a 
door, and when lumber is shoved from the car to the 
bins through the doors in the side of the shed this 
rolling door is placed in front of the bin that is 
being filled, thus insuring a smooth front to the piles. 
There is a like device in the warm-rooms. The fore- 
man, Charles A. Ohnemus, is up to snuff when it comes 
to piling, and in front of the piles in the open he 
places standards at an angle that will preserve the 
pitch of the piles, and on these standards a 2-foot 
board slides; against this board the lumber is pushed 
when placed, and the result is as nicely piled lumber 
as you ever saw. Neither in the shed, nor in the open, 
could lumber help itself from being piled in a way 
that would satisfy the most fastidious. 

In the rear of the piles in the shed is a clear space 
of about three or four feet—a rear platform it might 
be called, a feature not seen elsewhere except in the 
Ferry shed, in Pittsfield, Mass. Also in the rear of 
the piles, as in the Ferry shed, are windows; and not 
in the entire shed is there a dark nook or crook. 


A Show Shed. 


I feel rather elated that in this splendid shed, which 
really would pass as a show shed in the retail world, 
my work on Lumber Shed Construction was freely 


drawn on for suggestions. The way it came about 
is also of interest to me. George E. Briggs, president 


of the company, has a brother who is librarian of 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., where the work was 
secured as a book of reference, and it was suggested 
to the brother who was to be interested in building 
the plant that the work would be of value to him, and 
he frankly admits that it was. If the students in Trin- 
ity read this work, and when they go out into the 
world can inject some of the ideas it contains into 
the lumbermen of the Eastern States there may be a 
new era of shed building in the East—and there is 
need of it. It was also of interest to me when not 
long ago I was written from the office that a copy 
ot the book was ordered from Germany by cable. * 

There is an umbrella shingle shed, 22 by 120 feet. If 
the natives in the West were to see the stocks of 
shingles carried by the eastern dealers their eyes 
would bulge. Red cedars are giving it to their white 
brethren in the solar plexus. 

For delivering two 3-ton trucks, of 40 horsepower 
each, are used, and in handling lumber. by truck Mr. 
Ohnemus thinks he has shown some of them the way. 
The lumber is loaded on racks which stand on plat- 
forms and is transferred to the trucks by a rachet 
deviee. This appliance, Mr. Ohnemus says, cost only 
about $8, and if the method can be improved he 
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doesn’t know it. Ten horses are also used in the 
delivery department. 

The office is 24 by 32 feet, finished in North Carolina 
and Mississippi pine, with a private office, and a room 
in which the men can eat their lunch on the second 
floor. In the front of the office is a plate glass window, 
of one pane, 10 feet long. 

The company has no mill, and wants none, except 
one the machinery in which will consist of a planer 
and rip and cut-off saws, and this may be added later. 
Not a door, sash or blind is handled, and for interior 
finish nothing but flooring. About a half of the 
business of the company is at wholesale, but this 
comes near being purely a retail yard, shipments at 
wholesale being made from points of production. 

The shed sets back 60 feet from the sidewalk, and 
I was shown the blueprints of a nursery company, 
illustrating how this space will be decorated with 
flowers and shrubbery. I described the Doan yard, 
in Winfield, Kans., as a parlor plant; that of the Lex- 
ington Lumber Co. is another. It is the only yard in 
the town. Mr. Briggs, who had a banking experience 
in Boston, is associated with William L. Smith—both 
young men who are making their marks as with a stub 
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done away with or rendered ineffective,’’ says the report. 
**Settlers, loggers and all who eut timber for any pur- 
pose must be taught to dispose of their slash so that it 
will not be a menace. Campers must be prevented from 
being careless with their campfires and pipes, and indis- 
criminate burning of hay lands and wild grass lands 
must be guarded against. Fires caused by lightning 
are the only kind that it is really impossible to prevent.’’ 

Forester Cox, in eonelusion, shows how his department 
has found many fraudulent claims for fire-fighting, many 
persons in remote localities putting in claims for 1911 
as they had been accustomed to do in former years. 
Now the department carefully investigates all claims 
submitted and consequently persons have heen more care 
ful in presenting their claims. 
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TO CONSERVE STATE’S FORESTS. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 18.—The Nashville Board of 
Trade has appointed a committee of prominent members 
to consider measures for the preservation of the forests 
of Tennessee. Charles M. Morford, a lumber manufac- 
turer and shipper, is chairman of the committee, and 
most of the members are lumbermen who belong to the 
board of trade. The object of the board of trade is to 
cooperate with the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club in tak- 
ing such steps as can be taken to conserve the forestry 
resources of the State. It is probable that the next 
Legislature will be asked for an appropriation to aid in 
the enforcement of the forestry laws of the State. 

United States forestry officials have pronounced the 
forestry laws of Tennessee the equal of any in the 
Union. The provisions are very wholesome, but there 
are no special funds for their enforcement. One pro- 
vision that has resulted satisfactorily has been that re- 
quiring railroads to equip their locomotives so as to 
minimize the danger of starting forest fires by sparks. 
This provision also requires the railroads to keep their 
rights of way, 100 feet in width, clear of combustible 
matter. 

The board of trade committee will doubtless create 
some wholesome sentiment in favor of conserving the 
forestry resources. It may possibly succeed in get- 
ting the State legislature to make some kind of ap- 
propriation to aid the cause, but when the pressure gets 
so heavy for funds for various departments of the gov- 
ernment, and there must be some reducing of appropria- 
tions to make things meet, it is hard to convince the 
average legislator of the necessity of adding new items. 
This committee will doubtless also issue a cry to reforest 
the depleted lands. 





TIMBER RESOURCES OF MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 17.—The timber resources 
of Minnesota are estimated at 75,000,000,000 feet of 
merchantable timber by State Forester W. T. Cox in 
his annual report to the Minnesota Forestry Board, 
just made public. Mr. Cox says: 


The stumpage has a value of at least $4 a thousand. The 
wages paid out in logging and manufacturing amount to at 
least $8 a thousand and for transportation an average cost 
of $1 a thousand may be added. This means, then, that 
the mature timber now standing has a value to the people 
of Minnesota equivalent to $975,000,000. This does not 
take into consideration the value of the forests as fields 
planted to crops, nor their importance in maintaining con- 
ditions favorable to the existence of big game and game 
fishes. 

The forester says that the forest laws passed in 1911 
were really the beginning of an awakening in this State 
to the value of the timber. Continuing he says: 


The people begin to see, at least vaguely, that something 
must be done to prolong and if possible to perpetuate the 
existence of this wonderful asset to the State. The prevail- 
ing idea that the task of the forest service will be achieved 
when it has done away with the fire danger is erroneous. 
This protection is rather a precautionary measure which 
must be taken first to assure the continued existence of the 
remaining timber for the proper usage and to permit 
replacing that which is already gone. Furthermore, it is 
the duty of the forest service to urge and bring about a 
more conservative utilization of the forests, present and 
future, in their diversified application. Profitable utiliza- 
tion of the immense proportion of the standing trees which 
has been totally wasted in the process of manufacturing 
the finished article of commerce is a vital question demand- 
ing the immediate attention of every trained forester and 
of every thinking, practical manufacturer of forest products. 


The report tells of the change which has been evolved 
in the forest fire fighting force in Minnesota and how 
efficient the organization is at present with its careful 
complement of patrolmen and rangers. In 1911 there 
were 144 fires in the State, the report points out, which 
resulted in an approximate damage of $18,615. Forester 
Cox says that many of these fires would have reached 
disastrous stages had not the efficiency of the protection 
foree prevented their spread. 

‘The spark and the live-coal from the steam engine, be 
it railroad, log-loader, dredge or thresher, must either be 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 16.—An inspection of the State 
forester ’s office at Salem, Ore., has just been completed 
by Charles H. Flory, assistant district forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, as to the methods pursued by 
State Forester F. A. Elliott in administering the co- 
operative agreement between the Service and the State of 
Oregon under the Weeks Law. In regard to the law 
Mr. Flory says: 


It is not generally known that Congress passed an act 
two years ago appropriating $200,000 for the purpose of 
fire protection on the forested watersheds of navigable 
Streams. This sum is made available until used and 
is to be expended in cooperation in the individual States 
in which (1) provision is made by law for a system of 
forest fire protection, and (2) the Federal expenditures 
of any State must not exceed in any Federal fiscal year 
the amount appropriated by the State for the same 
purpose. 

The general purpose of this law is to secure the main- 
tenance of a perpetual growth of forests on the water- 
sheds of navigable streams where such growth will 
materially aid in preventing floods, improving low 
waters, in preventing erosion of steep slopes and the 
silting of river channels, and thereby improve the flow 
of water for navigation. 

The claim of conservationists that stream flow is in- 
fluenced by forest cover has been subject to frequent 
criticism and even bitter attacks by misinformed people 
who were opposed to the conservation idea. Recent 
investigations of an elaborate character conducted by 
the United States Geological Survey prove beyond the 
possibility of a doubt that forest cover has a distinct 
and measurable effect upon navigable streams, aid 
settle once and for all the problem that has long beca 
a source of strenuous contention among scientists, lay- 
men, and even friends of forest conservation. 

The director of the Survey has recently filed a report 
showing the results of its investigations in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. These investigations 
were conducted along the line of trying to show that 
deforestation and subsequent burning of the forest mulch 
result in a more rapid run-off, and therefore tend to 
make unstable the flow of streams. 


Details of the investigation on a forested and on a de 
forested area are given by Mr. Flory, covering a period 
of 17 days that ineluded three extended storms, during 
which period 


—the run-off of the stream in the deforested area was a 
comparative flood—practically double that of the stream 
flowing through the forested area. The Survey report 
shows that the maximum flood flow from the forested 
area was only 67 per cent of that from the deforested 
basin. 

The results of the Survey’s investigation fully justify 
the passing of the Weeks Law, which has been taken 
advantage of in a dozen or more States. The law is 
administered by the Forest Service under an agreement 
between the Secretary of Agriculture and the State. No 
State will receive more than $10,000 in any one year. In 
making allotments consideration is given especially to 
the possibility of active assistance from private owners, 
the amounts appropriated by the States, importance of 
the watersheds to be protected with respect to stream 
flow and navigation, relative fire risk, ete. The States 
must secure active cooperation of private owners in 
hiring patrolmen, purchase of fire-fighting equipment 
and the construction of lookout stations and telephone 
lines. The Forest Service takes the stand that before 
a region shall receive Federal aid the private owners 
shall make a reasonable effort themselves. The require- 
ments of the Weeks Law are most satisfactorily met 
by the State of Oregon, which through State Forester 
F, A. Elliott has entered into a cooperative agreement 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, through the Forest 
Service, whereby the latter has granted to the State 
forester $10,000 for the purpose of hiring patrolmen on 
forested watersheds of navigable streams throughout 
the State. * * * 

This is the second year the Weeks Law has been in 
operation in Oregon, and the result of the State and 
Federal cooperation has been very satisfactory. The 
State is enabled largely to supplement its own work in 
fire protection at no cost to itself, and in addition is 
having many trails throughout the timbered region im- 
proved and new ones constructed which otherwise it 
would not have. 

LOBB BBD III OIG 


WOOD BLOCK PAVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


Advice to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from Middlesex, 
England, is in a measure indicative of the estimation in 
which wood block paving is held in that country, espe- 
cially as applied to heavily traveled roadways, as shown 
in a report by H. T. Wakelan, county engineer and 
surveyor of Middlesex, made to the county council’s 
highways committee, in which he says: 


Many experiments with bituminous and other materials 
have been and are being carried out, but up to the present 
time I have not seen anything that will satisfactorily sus- 
tain the heavy traffic of Middlesex at a resultant cost less 
than creosoted wood-paving. I mean by this that if (as 
it is hoped will be the case) the local government board, 
from now onward, grant loans for a period of 10 years for 
creosoted deal blocks, and 20 years for the concrete beds, 
the annual repayments of principal and interest on the 
loans will be found in the end to be less than the cost to 
be incurred (at present prices) in connection with any 
bituminous material at present on the market; i. e., when 
the life and cost of the latter are considered. These re- 
marks apply to roads which carry a heavy traffic. In my 
opinion, it is difficult to find a material which will give the 
same benefits, from a financial point of view, as creosoted 
wood blocks give, where traffic is fairly heavy 





SASH AND DOOR TRADE 











General building operations are of such a character 
as to keep factories busy. Reports received this week 
from the different centers are all encouraging and 
generally speaking the sash and door trade is satis 
factory so far as volume and prices are concerned. 
Orders for special work are extremely heavy and 
therefore the factories and jobbers catering to this 
class of business are busy. While orders for carload 
lots of stock sizes are not numerous, mixed ecars are 
in fairly good volume, with an improvement notice- 
able as the fall season approaches. Stocks at the 
large factories are fairly well assorted and the whole 
salers are also said to be fairly well supplied, al 
though none of them consider that they have more 
than they will need this fall. Prices are said to be 
generally well maintained. Discounts were lessened 
a point on doors and glazed sash recently, and al 
though some uneveness is shown at several points, this 
trouble is expected to be done away with shortly, as 
manufacturers are becoming convinced that they will 
have to pay more for lumber hereafter and that they 
can gain no permanent advantage in sacrificing goods 
in the face of increased value of raw material. 

Activity in Chicago building cireles has been a 
factor in giving the sash, door and millwork men 
plenty to do. Building operations in Chicago and 
vicinity are still active and good inquiry from out 
of-town continues to prevail; these together con 
tributed in keeping the plants hustling to ship out 
orders. Although competition has been fairly active, 
moderately good prices are being realized. 

Retail dealers through the Northwest are taking 
vreater interest and many inquiries for figures on 
sash and door stock are being received by Minne 
apolis and St. Paul manufacturers. Shipments are in 
creasing and the city trade is also looking better. 
The factories have considerable special work on their 
hands, and it is noted that prices are stiffening, 
though no more than the actual advance in lumber 
and glass will warrant. 

Nothing has occurred during the last week at Balti 
more, Md., to impair the favorable aspect of the sash, 
door and blind trade. The development of numerous 
new building projects has improved the prospects for 
a liberal demand in the way of factory products, and 
the plants, while not exactly rushed, are operated 
practically full time. The business so far this year 
is much better than had been supposed and provision 
is being made to take care of an augmented demand. 
Under the circumstances it is only to be expected that 
there should be a_ stiffening in quotations. Stock 
sizes are being called for with comparative freedom, 
but much special work is also coming out. 

Many of the door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., are run 
ning to their capacity and conditions are good at all 
the mills there so far as the volume of business is 
concerned. With the advanced cost of material doors 
are bringing a little more money than they did, as 
manufacturers realize that this is necessary to keep in 
business at a fair profit. Outside competition reduces 
the local profits, but mills with a large production are 
finding a fair revenue in millwork and doors. 

At Cincinnati there is no let-up in the demand for 
all kinds of millwork. Building activities are on the 
increase and all planing mills are swamped with or 
ders, much of it custom or special work, which re 
quires extra time. Stock sizes are being hauled 
direct from cars to consumers in many instances. 
Prices are the highest in years. 

Sash and door business at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
vicinity is reported as exceptionally good. Not only 
is demand for stock material large, but many good 
orders for special miliwork have recently been let. 
Cleveland millmen expect to be busy continuously un- 
til well into the winter. 

The St. Louis sash and door situation is seasonablyv 
fair. The call for special work is good and the pros 
pects are bright for this line to become better 
as the season advances. The advance on lumber 
prices will be somewhat of a handicap, as with con- 
siderable competition there will be little of a margin 
for profit on the work done. There is also a fairly 
good demand and inquiry for stock goods and the 
prospects are also good in this line of work. 

The market at Kansas City continues in a very 
healthy condition. The demand is good and _ the 
prospects are that it will continue to improve through- 
out the fall season, as there is much figuring. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Tacoma (Wash.) manufacturers say fall trade pros 
pects in the sash and door business are good. The 
market continues firm and demand is fair. The fac- 
tories are all running full time. Columns remain in 
good demand and prices are firm, but not booming. 

The sash and door market in San Francisco is look- 
ing up a little and there is a steady demand for mill- 
work in connection with building construction in that 
city and Oakland. Conditions are improving in the 
California white pine door market. An official of 
one of the large lumber companies states that the 
price has advanced two points during the last 90 days 
and it is expected that within the next three months 
it will be up to normal again. 

The window glass demand continues brisk, with 
stocks moving in a manner that presages a good 
business for the coming season. The American Win- 
dow Glass Co. has announced another advance in 
prices, averaging 10 per cent, and jobbers have ad- 
vanced their prices accordingly. It is reported that 
considerable glass has been sold at the new figures. 
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A good writer could write a book of several volumes on 
ihe above named subject, but as I have some very definite 
ideas on the subject, 1 am going to try in as few words as 
possible to tell you what I would do were I suddenly ele- 
yated to such a position. 

The first thing I would do would be to cut out a whole 
lot of the useless red tape that the present day sales man- 
igers’ use. I believe that better results can be obtained 
y giving the salesmen the necessary information regarding 
stocks and prices and conditions at the mills in as few 
words as possible, as the average salesman in these days 
of close competition has neither the time nor the inclina- 
tion to read several pages of ‘“‘whereases and hences” and 
such stuff, which may be very edifying from a literary 
standpoint but of no practical use when you are trying to 
convince some well-informed retailer that he needs your 
stock, even though it costs a trifle more than some other 
fellow is offering his. 

I would hire the highest-priced salesmen I could find, for 
| firmly believe that the best is the cheapest. I would en 
deavor to get salesmen who have the confidence and respect 
of the trade in their territory, even though I had to pay 
them a little more than I could hire peddlers for. In over 
25 years on the road selling Jumber I have not found a 
railroad that will haul a cheap man for less than it will 
haul a good man; nor have I found a hotel that will house 
a cheap man for less than it will a good one. Of course 
I know that there are cheap hotels, but I would not keep a 
man who made a practice of stopping at poorer hotels than 
1 did, for I believe that a house is judged by the man who 
represents it, and if he is continually to be found at cheap 
places it is not to be wondered at if the trade rates the 
house he represents as being also cheap. 

I would want my men at the mills often, at least every 
three months, for I would insist that they be thoroughly 
posted as to what the manufacturing end of the business 
was doing, and no amount of letter writing will give them 
the information that a good man, who has his heart in his 
work, can gather by spending a few days in the mills and 
yards; I would insist that they be thoroughly posted as to 
grades and manufacture, so that I would not have to have 
un inspector following them most of the time. 

I would not ask my men to do things I would be ashamed 
to do, and would insist on absolute honesty, between our- 
selves, and between them and their trade. 

I would not nag at them, nor find fault if they charged 
up an oecasional laundry bill; I have known sales man- 
agers to write a whole page to some salesman telling him 
that his expense account for the last month was altogether 
too high, and that they could not allow the 90 cents he 
had charged for laundry bills, and that Mr. Sellem’s ex- 
penses were $9:50 less than his, but they forgot to state 
that Sellem sold less stock, or that he sold it cheaper, or 
else he had to have an inspector following him most of 
the time, whereas the man who was being “called,” while 
not turning in as many orders sold only to the very best 
people, at the top of the market, and sold it so well that 
there was a profit in it to his house, and no possible chance 
for his trade to find fault, if it were so inclined. 

I would consider the man who only sold 20 cars a month, 
at a profit, more valuable than the one who sold 100 cars 
at cost or less, and would endeavor to keep the former 
satisfied, and on my pay roll. and would not wait until he 
threatened to quit before giving him a raise. 

I would devote a whole lot of my time to “getting next” 
to the man at the head of the manufacturing end of the 
business, and would endeavor to convince him that we 
could accomplish more by pulling together, and agreeing 
that each needed the other, than by any other method. 

To sum it all up I would endeavor to get a corps of 
salesmen on the road who knew their business, and in whom 
[ had implicit confidence, and would then put it up to them 
to get results, without taking up my time with small mat- 
ters that a man on the ground, who is in touch with his 
trade, and has their confidence, can handle to the best 
advantage, thus leaving me free to watch the small things 
that are so often unnoticed about the office, and in the 
mill and yards. After getting this corps together I would 
treat them in a manner that would insure my having their 
respect and confidence, and have them all fighting for the 
firm all the time. 

Whenever a customer complained of a shipment, I would 
not write him that “we have taken this matter up with 
our shipping department, and the inspector who loaded 
this car remembers distinctly that it was strictly up to 
grade in every particular, and therefore you must be wrong, 
and we would ask that you keep the stock intact until we 
can send an inspector to go over same,” Instead I would 
refer the matter to the salesman in the territory, and leave 
the settlement entirely to him, and simply write the cus- 
tomer to that effect. A salesman who is posted as to manu- 
facture and grades, and who kas the interests of his em- 
ployer at heart, is going to get a better settlement every 
time than can possibly be secured by any other method, 
and, if he is properly treated and supported, he can be 
depended on to be just to all concerned. 

I would not insist on my men pounding their customers 
52 weeks in the year, nor would I let them travel when 
we had nothing to offer, except a few cars of 2x4—-24 No. 
2 common or a few odd and out-of-date patterns of mouldings, 
or a few odds and ends for which there was no sale. 
There would be just as much sense in a boot and shove 














MY POLICY IF I WERE A 
SALES MANAGER. 


By P. A. Gordon, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











manufacturer sending his men out with a few left-foot 
boots that he happened to have on hand, and which he 
would make money on by burning up, and sending his men 
off on fishing trips. 

I would insist that the selling end of the business be 
given just as much consideration as the manufacturing 
end, which would be somewhat of a departure from the 
present method, and I believe the successful operator of the 
future will admit the necessity of so doing. 

It has been the invariable custom in the last few years 
to give the utmost care to the manufacturing of lumber, 
and then to put some one in charge of sales who will work 
for about half what is paid the sawyers or filers, then de- 
plore the fact that lumber is selling so cheaply. 

I would insist that I was not to be interfered with, but 
that I was to be supreme, and that I would be held re- 
sponsible for the failure or given all the credit for the suc- 
cessful marketing of the output of the operation, and would 
insist on hiring and discharging my men. 

1 would want all my men at headquarters at the same 
time, so that we could hold experience meetings, which 
would surely be beneficial to all. 

I know that I could make some large operator more money 
by employing the above methods than he is making at 
present. 

I know the above will seem too radical by some, but I 
think that all must admit that the sales end of the lumber 
business has been given altogether too little attention, un- 
like other successful businesses, such as steel and iron, ete. 

I would want at least to advise what forms of advertis- 
ing were to be adopted, for I firmly believe that a salesman 
who represents a firm that is a liberal and judicious ad- 
vertiser can always get a more liberal hearing than one 
who represents an unknown concern and I believe that 
with the right kind of an organization a live sales manager 
could find time to attend to the advertising, and if he have 
any originality at all his acquaintance and personal knowl- 
edge of what would appeal to the trade would surely prompt 
him to keep his goods before the people he has to depend 
on to keep his stock moving. Of course a man who has 
traveled and therefore has a personal acquaintance would 
be better able to do this than would one who was simply 
sales manager because he was related to the boss. 

I would want to visit the trade in company with my 
different salesmen as often as I could find time to do so, 
therefore keeping as closely in touch with them as possible, 
and this would also give me an opportunity of studying my 
man so that when I had to do so I could write him the 
kind of letter that would appeal to him. 





THE SALESMEN WHO SUCCEED. 


‘¢Those who dress simply and appropriately for 
their work because the primary point is to keep the 
customer ’s mind on the goods and not themselves’’ 
is the first of a series of 12 maxims compiled and 
submitted to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Man- 
ager Taylor, of the Lumber Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. The other 11 are as follows: 

2. Acquire good clean language, study those 
around you, listen to good speakers, use diction- 
aries, read books, study the meaning of words. 

3. In speaking cultivate the sympathetic tone of 
voice. It will be appreciated by the customer. 

4. Avoid localisms, Don't use the word “I.” 

“We is better form, giving a much stronger im- 

pression. Avoid vulgarisms. 

Do not allow any thoughts of anger, evil, 
crime, revenge or worry to dwell in your mind. 
They will stir up such thoughts in your hearer’s 
mind also. 

Place yourself in your employers’ shoes and 
do as you would have your employees do. 

Don't try to make yourself solid with the cus- 
tomer by entertaining, as this is wasted money 
and time squandered. 

8. Make no promises which you can’t fulfill. Noth- 
ing will lead to greater hazards than promises 
hastily and uncautiously made. 

9. Don’t over recommend your line. One “over 
sela” bill of goods is liable to lose the account of 
a good customer and ten times the profit shown 
in the one ‘over sold’ order. 

10. Don’t be an order taker; be a salesman who 
sells his goods at a legitimate profit. Avoid cut- 
ting prices, as nine times out of ten you don't 
cut price—you cut profit. Better cut out the 
order than the profit. 

ai. Learn your goods, know the business every inch 

of the way, study your customer's real needs 

and his personality, deal honestly, keep good 
company, never be seen drinking or carousing. 

Be enterprising, exercise careful judgment: 
remember the only patent on being successful in 
your line is hard Work, never-despair and keep on. 
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WITH THE BOYS ON THE ROAD. 


H. S. Boykin, sales manager for the Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., of Texas, is spending a short time at 
Mineral Wells, Tex., recuperating from the strenuous 
labors of the past several months. 

Frank Yochem, to whom his friends refer as ‘‘the Big 
Swede,’’? was in Houston, Tex., last week representing 
the Morgan Sash & Door Co., of Chicago. Mr. Yochem 
probably has the largest territory assigned to any one 
salesman, his territory covering the entire United ‘States. 


C. C. Bradenbaugh, general sales agent of the Central 
Coal & Coke Co., with headquarters in Kansas City, Mo., 
visited Houston, Tex., last week for the purpose of 
going over matters at the local office, which is capably 
managed by C. D. Crane. Mr. Bradenbaugh is enthu- 
siastic over the future of the lumber trade. 


Sam Boyd, of Spokane, Wash., formerly sales man- 
ager for the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Co. and later re 
ceiver for the defunct Lane Lumber Co., of Harrison, 
has become manager of the Mann Lumber Co., of 
Henderson, Mont. 


Fred Burnaby, formerly with the Hilgard Lumber Co., 
of Chicago, who recently became sales manager for the 
Root River Lumber Co., of Racine, Wis., was in Hous- 
ton, Tex., last week, accompanying L. L. Lunt, presi 
dent of the latter company. They were making a tour 
of the yellow pine mills for the purpose of placing some 
large contracts for wagon bottoms and other material. 
This company has for years been a large buyer of wagon 
bottom material from the yellow pine mills in this sec- 
tion, but will engage more extensively in handling a 
general line of yellow pine products. 


E. R. Rogers, sales manager at Tacoma, Wash., for 
the Case Shingle & Lumber Co., of Raymond, is still 
confined to his home by illness and has been away from 
the offices for a month now. 


The Korn-Konkling Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has placed 
W. C. Crum in West Virginia as State manager. Mr. 
Crum will have headquarters in Bluefield and will handle 
principally West Virginia oak, for which the Korn- 
Konkling Co. states it finds a big foreign demand. 

W. B. Arnold, sales manager for the Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., who recently underwent 
an operation for liver trouble, is able to be away 
from the sanitarium, and his friends hope to see him 
back in’ his office soon. 


Harrison G. Foster, sales manager of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., formerly located in Minneapolis, 
has been back for several days attending to some per- 
sonal business and looking over the trade situation. He 
is very optimistic over lumber trade conditions and 
prospects. 


John G. Voorhees, formerly identified with the Eiler 
interests, has become one of the sales force of the 
Duquesne Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and will take 
care of the trade through Ohio points. 


John Flachmann, a well known salesman of the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co., who married on August 3 
Miss Berenice Winifred Randall at the home of the 
bride’s parents in Oxford, Mich., and his bride have 
returned to St. Louis, Mo., from their wedding trip 
and in a short time will go to housekeeping. 


C. G. Schilling, sales manager of the W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., returned last 
Saturday from a visit of several days to several south- 
ern Alabama mills. He says he found a scarcity of 
stock at every point he visited. Cars, while not 
quite as scarce as at the west side mills, are tight- 
ening up. In sections where cars can be had, stocks 
for immediate shipment command a good premium. 


A. R. Miller, who has just retired as manager of the 
Yarvan Naval Stores Co.’s plant at Gulfport, Miss., was 
last week presented by the company’s employees at 
Gulfport with a handsome Masonie charm. Mr. Miller 
will leave in a few days for Indianapolis to take charge 
of the company’s sales department there. He is suc- 
ceeded in the Gulfport management by A. E. Fowle, 
recently of Mexico. 





A LONG CANOE TRIP. 


APPLETON, WIS., Sept. 16.—Gathering specimens of 
Canadian woods and plant life for Yale University, 
John Albers, of Antigo, and Howard Pulling, of Marsh- 
field, have just returned from a 300-mile canoe trip 
through the Province of Ontario. They started upon 
the canoe voyage at Nipigon. Paddling up Lake Nip- 
igon, they continued their way up the Onaman from 
mouth to source, over the Heights of Land and down the 
Kawkash River. The latter portion of the journey was 
made on secant rations. Only the killing of a moose 
saved them from starvation on one occasion. They 
secured specimens of practically every kind of timber 
grown in Canada and their collection of Canadian plant 
life generally is said to be nearly complete. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


September 23-25—Southern Logging Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation, New Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

September 24-26—Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway <Asso- 
i yn, Little Rock, Ark 

September 25—Northwest Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, St. Charles Hotel, St. Joseph, 

September 28 zia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
(Inc.), Seminole Jacksonville, Fla 

September 30-October 3—National Irrigation Congress, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
October 1-4—National Conservation Congress, Indianapolis, 
d. 








In 


October 26—Pacific Coast Loggers’ Association, Everett, 
Wash. 





MASSACHUSETTS WHOLESALERS MEET. 

Boston, MAss., Sept. 19.—The Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers Association held a meeting Sep- 
tember 18 in Boston, at the Exchange Club, relative to 
the hearing of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which will begin in Boston, Thursday, at the Federal 
Building. The Interstate Commerce Commission at that 
time will consider the practices of carriers in the mat- 
ter of weights. The chief speaker at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was D. O. Ives, manager of the traffic department of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association (Ine.) will be held September 25 
at Jacksonville, Fla., with headquarters at the Seminole 
Hotel, beginning at 10:30 a. m. In his call for the 
meeting Secretary E. C. Harrell says: ‘‘ Every manu- 
facturer who possibly can should be present and hear the 
reports of the different mills. We are of the opinion 
that conditions are not understood as they should be if 
manufacturers are to get results such as are possible at 
this time.’ 

The call expresses hope for a large attendance, which 
in view of the importance of the subjects to be handled 
at the meeting is considered certain. 





NEW SECRETARY FOR TEXAS ASSOCIATION. 

Houston, TEX., Sept. 16.—George C. Vaughan, presi- 
dent of the Lumbernien’s Association of Texas, has sent 
a telegram to J. C. Dionne, of Houston, conveying the in- 
formation that he had been elected. as. secretary and 
treasurer of the association, succeeding the late Sam T. 
Swinford. In advising Mr. Dionne of his election, Presi- 
dent Vaughan stated that he had received a greater 
number of votes than all the other candidates combined. 
J.C. Dionne has been connected with the lumber industry 
in Texas for a number of years, beginning his active 
connection at the age of 16 years as a grader and in- 
spector of lumber. He is secretary of the Houston Lum- 
bermen’s Executive Committee and has taken an active 
interest in the work of that committee in awakening an 
interest in behalf of wood block paving in Houston and 
other sections of the country. Mr. Dionne will enter 
upon the duties of secretary immediately. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

NEW YorK, Sept. 18.—A meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, to be held October 2, has been called by 
President F. E. Parker. This is the usual fall meeting 
of the committee and Secretary Perry states that all 
members of the committee will be present; namely, 
F. E. Parker, president, Saginaw, Mich.; N. H. Walcott, 
Providenee, R. I.; G. C. Edwards, Ottawa, Ont.; W. W. 
Knight, Indianapolis, Ind.; F. R. Babcock, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 

A number of matters pertaining to the welfare ef the 
association will be considered and plans mapped out for 
active fall work. 


_w 


THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


During the last week of September and the first two 
weeks of October the United States will witness the 
greatest gathering of representative business men of all 
Nations that the world has ever seen. Boston is to be 
chief host; but Worcester, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Pittsburgh, Washington, Philadel- 
phia and New York are also to be visited by 475 foreign 
representatives and 212 American delegates who will 
gather to attend the fifth International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce. 

Forty nations, and six continents, will be represented 
and 20 tongues will be spoken. French, German and 
English, however, will be the official languages of the 
convention. Several of the delegates will come 12,000 
miles and many will visit the Western Hemisphere for 
the first time. The result is expected to be a marked ad- 
vance in this country’s commercial prestige. 

The business sessions of the convention will be held in 
3oston and will be addressed by William Howard Taft, 
President of the United States; Charles Nagel, Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor; M. Louis Cahon-Legrand, 
of France, who will preside; Iwado Nishi, of Yokohama, 
Japan; Dr. Shi Nath Kapoor, of Karachi, India; Sir 
Joseph Lawrence, president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
London, and others of the leading business men and 
publicists of the world. 

The congress will consider, among other subjects, rec 
ommendation back to their governments for world-wide 
enactment, calendar reform, rules for international expo- 
sitions, the establishment of an international court for the 





arbitration of suits between individuals and nations, the 
unification of legislation regarding checks, and similar 
subjects of international character and interest to busi- 
ness men. 

Immediately after the business sessions the delegates 
will leave by special train on a tour of the cities above 
mentioned. 





THREE GREAT MEETINGS FOR NATIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 


Three organizations whose work is in the direction 
ot increasing the national assets of the country in 
general by a wise administration of public and pri- 
vate expenditures are to have their annual meetings 
very soon, and from the announcements just at hand 
the following information has been gathered: 


Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway Association. 


This meeting will oceur at Little Rock, Ark., Sep 
tember 24-26, inclusive. The object of this association 
is to secure a 14-foot waterway through the Mississippi 
Valley, and it urges in this connection that such a 
waterway will have an important effect upon flood 
prevention and that it is absolutely necessary to se- 
cure for the Central States a due share of the advan- 
tages to be derived from the opening of the Panama 
Canal, as otherwise the increased commerce would 
inure chiefly to the Atlantic and Pacific coast regions. 
Theodore Roosevelt is announced definitely to deliver 
an address on the morning of September 25, and both 
President Taft and Woodrow Wilson have been in- 
vited and are trying so to arrange their itineraries 
as to be present. State governors, particularly in the 
sections adjacent to the proposed route, have been 
invited each to appoint 25 or more delegates, and 
mayors of cities to send delegates, ranging from 10 
to 50, according to population. 


National Conservation Congress. 


This meeting will continue for four days at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., beginning October 1. Woodrow Wilson 
is definitely announced to speak on the afternoon of 
October 3 at the State Fair grounds’ coliseum, having 
a seating capacity of 20,000, and it is expected that 
both the other presidential candidates will accept the 
invitations which have been extended them to at- 
tend. Dr. Harvey W. Wiley is announced as a speaker 
on the opening night, and Prof. Irving Fisher, of 
Yale, will also address the congress. 

The attention of lumbermen is widely focussed upon 
this meeting because the Hon. J. B. White, of Kansas 
City, is president of the congress. Mr. White an- 
nounces that it is not the intention in any way to 
make the meeting an adjunct of the political cam- 
paign, and all speakers have been requested to avoid 
a political trend. On this point, he says: 

This is the Conservation Congress, and the Conservation 
Congress is not in politics. We shall have enough to do if 
we discuss the big conservation questions that are before 
the country. We expect to discuss these thoroughly and to 
hear from the best authorities in America how to handle 
these problems practically. It is time the conservation 
movement should get down to practical results. 


National Irrigation Congress. 


The Twentieth National Irrigation Congress will 
meet at Salt Lake City, Utah, September 30 to Octo- 
ber 3. At this meeting it will come back to the city 
where its first meeting was held twenty-one years 
previously, and it will celebrate its coming of age 
with a fine program of speeches and business and some 
most remarkable special entertainment features, many 
of which have been especially arranged in connection 
with the Utah State Fair, at which the irrigation ex- 
hibits will be a prominent feature. The list of sub- 
jects as announced covers a very broad range, in- 
cluding the relation of forestry and irrigation, but the 
list of speakers has not yet come to hand. 





CRESCENT CITY LUMBERMEN CONVENE. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 16.—After skipping the 
August session, the Lumbermen’s Association of New 
Orleans resumed its regularly monthly meetings last 
Monday with a meeting in Progressive Union Hall, 
opened, as usual, with an excellent dinner. The new 
president, Lucas E. Moore, presided for the first time. 
The usual order of procedure was varied by the inser- 
tion of brief addresses on trade topics over the coffee 
and cigars. Frank N. Snell, of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., just back from a trip north, was called to 
dliseuss conditions as he found them in that section. 
M. L. Alexander, newly appointed president of the Louis- 
iana Conservation Commission, talked on the State’s 
conservation problems, with special reference to their 
bearing on the lumber industry. Frank B. O’Leary 
spoke on conditions in the hardwood business. Hans 
Forchheimer, who recently succeeded Ludwig Haymann 
as American manager for Hugo Forchheimer, discussed 
conditions in the export pine trade. Edward Nathan, a 
well-known local freight broker and forwarding agent, 
discussed the ocean-rate situation. 

The business session was brief. On the recommenda- 
tion of the membership committee the following new 
members were unanimously elected: 

A. G. Darden, Smith-Darden Lumber Co.; J. Edward 
Crusel, Central Hardwood Lumber Co.; T. H. Smith, Natal 
bany Lumber Co.; Joseph Hotard, Levert Lumber & Shin 
vle Co.; F. C. Munhenke and EF. A. Mercadel, all of New 
Orleans. 


The matter of taking action as an association on the 
weighing complaints under investigation by the Com- 


‘ 


merce Commission came up for discussion, as usual, and 
at length was referred to a special committee to be 
appointed later by the president. 





RATIFICATION DAY RALLY. 

ELKINS, W. VA., Sept. 16.—At a meeting of the 
executive committee and local members of the West 
Virginia Lumber Industries Association Friday evening 
at the Hotel Randolph preliminary arrangements were 
completed for the ‘‘ Ratification Day’’ rally to be held 
under the auspices of the association in this city Octo- 
ber 12. The rally is for the purpose of boosting the 
state-wide prohibition amendment to be voted on this 
fall, and which has been indorsed by the association. 
Righteen or twenty of the largest mills in this section 
will give their employees a holiday on that date and 
excursion trains will be run on all railroads entering the 
city. Games, races and carnival features are being 
planned in addition to prohibition addresses by noted 
speakers, and the meeting will probably be the largest 
gathering of lumbermen and millworkers ever held in the 
State. 





THE HARDWOOD SITUATION. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 18.—President W. E. De 
Laney, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States and also president of the Kentucky 
Lumber Co., has with his family left for a two weeks’ 
vacation. 

The August supplement shows that conditions in the 
hardwood market are healthy, with the volume of  busi- 
ness gradually increasing. June was an exceptionally 
good month but July surpassed it. Quarter-sawed oak 
shows improvement, with No, 1 common the strongest 
in the list. Plain, red and white oak are decidedly firmer, 
especially the lower grades. No. 1 common shows an 
Jadvanece of $1, and No. common $1, with sound 
wormy enjoying the same advance. There is a decided 
strength in car material, with an advance of $2 and the 
railroads purchasing in quantities. 

All grades of poplar have been moving at steady prices, 
the volume in the higher grades being satisfactory, with 
the demand for the lower grades exceeding the supply. 
No. 1 common, except thin stock, is the only grade not 
moving satisfactorily. Wagon box boards have advanced 
and an advance of $1 is noted in beveled and drop sid 
ing. Chestnut, a wood which needs careful watching, is 
moving well and even a larger movement is expected. 
Red gum is strong. Box boards show some strength. 
Cottonwood is moving in satisfactory quantities and ash, 
especially thick stock, shows strength. All the other 
woods are in excellent shape and operators expect their 
stocks to become badly broken by winter. 





DEMURRER FILED. 

DENVER, COLo., Sept. 16.—Attorneys for the Colorado 
& Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association and defendant 
lumber companies have filed a demurrer to the complaint 
of Attorney General Griffith in the district court of 
Weld County. The attorney general initiated antitrust 
proceedings, alleging that prices were kept up by agree- 
ment by 29 dealers of the State. The demurrer is to 
the effect that the complaint is insufficient and that the 
attorney general started the proceedings without author- 
ity. The hearing is set for September 23 at Greeley. 





EVANSVILLE LUMBERMEN MEET. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 17.—The first fall meeting 
ot the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held at the 
New Vendome Hotel, last Tuesday evening, and in spite 
ot the warm weather there was a good attendance. 
D. B. MeLaren, president of the club, presided at the 
banquet which was given before the business session. 
At the business session several important items of 
interest to the club members were diseussed. Freight 
rates were discussed at some length. The next meeting 
of the elub will be held October 8. 





KANSAS CITY LUMBERMEN TO ORGANIZE 
CLUB. 

KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Sept. 17.—At a dinner at the 
Hotel Baltimore last week plans for forming a lumber- 
men’s club in Kansas City were discussed. L. C. Boyle, 
an attorney who has several lumber dealers as clients 
and is generally known among the trade here, was 
chosen chairman of committee to formulate — definite 
plans and to report at an early date. The plan is to 
form a club similar to those in St. Louis, Memphis and 
Chieago. The project has been tried here once or twice 
before, but was never carried through successfully. 
However, there is much interest in the present proposi- 
tion and apparently there is every indication of success. 
The plan is to have elubrooms and to have dinners at 
regular intervals at which speakers will be obtained to 
discuss subjects of mutual benefit to the members. 





KITTENS INITIATED AT TOLEDO. 

TULEDO, OHIO, Sept. 16.—Five kittens were initiated 
at the concatenation held on Hoo-Hoo day in this city 
September 9, whieh was presided over hy Frank Spang- 
ler, Vicegerent Snark of northwestern Ohio. More vis- 
itors would have been present and the class larger had 
it not been so hot. Mr. Spangler was assisted in his 
work by Fred Verkerke, Vicegerent Snark of western 
Michigan as Senior Hoo-Hoo; E. C. Payne, Port Clinton, 
Ohio, Bojum; George W. Bock, Port Clinton, Scriven- 
oter; J,, D. Gotsehall, Jabberwock; W. L. Curtis, Mau- 
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mee, Custocation; E. H. Mauk, Arcanoper; S. D. Dare, 
Gurdon. The following kittens were initiated: 

Albert William Elka, lumber manufacturer, Willis, Mich. ; 
James Vernon Davidson, of Davidson & Gallmeyer, wholesale 
lumber, ‘Toledo, Ohio; Sommers L. Elberly, salesman, 
Kuenhle & Co., Toledo; Ernest William Worman, manager 
of branch operation for the Gotshall Manufacturing Co., 
Vickery, Ohio, and Sherman “Virtuous” Cook, lumber buyer 
for C. M. Deneham & Co., Milan, Mich. 


There were a number of visitors present from nearby 
Ohio and Michigan towns, and the Bohemian luncheon on 
the roof was much enjoyed. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 


NORFOLK, VA., Sept. 19.—The officers of the North 
Carolina Pine Association were much gratified with the 
unusually large attendance at its September meeting, 
held here today at the Monticello Hotel. 

Reading of the minutes of the last meeting was for 
mally dispensed with and the membership committee pre- 
sented the application of the Grimball, Whaley Co., 
Charleston, 8. C., for membership. Its election followed. 

Secretary W. B. Roper read a statement of the cut 
and shipments of 31 mills reporting to date. This 
showed an excess cut of about 2,000,000 feet. Stocks and 
orders reports of 13 members as of September 1 showed 
rough lumber oversold amounting to 7,000,000 feet, 
dressed lumber oversold nearly 2,000,000 feet. 

Thorough discussion followed of the matter of inspec- 
tion of material bought by members from outside mills. 

Communications read by the secretary included one 
from Charles M. Betts & Co., regarding moulding, casing 
and base. This was referred to a committee composed 
of the chairmen of the inspection and costs and values 
committees. A letter from the National Lumber Ex 


porters’ Association was read. This had reference to de- 
murrage rules, but no definite action was taken upon it in 
view of the more pressing attention demanded by the 
prevailing car shortage. Secretary Roper was instructed 
to write to the proper railroad officials, incorporating 
such facts as may develop, and protesting against dis 
crimination by the roads against lumber interests in dis- 
tribution of cars. 

Following the reading of a letter from the National 
Conservation Congress, delegates were appointed to rep- 
resent the North Carolina Pine Association at the fourth 
National Conservation Congress at Indianapolis, Ind., 
October 1-4, these being John M. Gibbs, Norfolk; E. B. 
Wright, Boardman, N. C.; C. I. Millard, Ira M. Johnson 
and S. W. Clark, of Norfolk. 

The concluding experience meeting demonstrated that 
the car shortage in the association’s territory is becoming 
acute; that orders are plentiful, prices good and stocks 
light, and that conservatism prevails in advance sales. 

Following the meeting a delightful luncheon was served 
to the members and their guests. 





GOVERNMENT REQUISITIONS FOR LUMBER. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, of the Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., will on October 15 
open bids for the following lumber schedules: 


Delivery at 


ARTICLE Feet. Navy Yard Schedule 
Ash, white............ 2,500 Puget Sound, Wash... .4847 
Ash, Ists and 2ds...... 1,000 Brookign, N. Ve....2 4847 
Oak, white, staves..... 10,000 Portsmouth, N. H..... 4847 


Persons interested in these requisitions may obtain 
schedules from the Navy Pay Office nearest each navy 
yard, or from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
direct. 











PHILADELPHIANS PLAY GOLF. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 16—Members of the Phil 
adelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club engaged in a battle 
with ‘‘Colonel Bogey’’ on the links of the St. David’s 
Golf Club, Radnor, Pa., September 14, and in most of the 
playing ‘‘Colonel Bogey’’ came out best, though some 
remarkable good golf was shown by the lumbermen play- 
ers who for the time being forgot all about the car short- 
age and other provoking trade problems. The second 
meeting of the new club, which was held in the aristo- 
eratic suburb of Philadelphia, resulted in a large and 
enthusiastic turnout. Philadelphia lumbermen golfers 
are just like all other golfers; just the mention of the 
word ‘‘golf’’ makes them smile, and thoughts of the 
game banish all real and imaginary troubles. Even 
though their score might not favorably compare with 
that of a Hilton or a ‘‘Chick’’ Evans, they enjoy the 
game, 

The club has about fifty members, and as the constitu- 
tion and by-laws limit the membership to fifty it looks 
as if there would soon be a waiting list. It already 
includes a representative membership from every branch 
of the trade in Philadelphia, manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers and millwork concerns. “The lumbermen found 
weather conditions delightful on the day of their second 
tournament. The privileges of the St. David’s Club had 
been secured by William H. Fritz, one of its members and 
a charter member of the Lumbermen’s Club. 

Twenty-eight contestants entered the tournament, 
divided into six foursomes and two twosomes. Darkness 
had almost arrived when the last player had made his 
last putt on the eighteenth green. Following the play, 
the lumbermen golfers attended a dinner at the club- 
house and President Frank Buck was at the head of the 
table. A business session was held at which recently 
framed by-laws and constitution were considered and 
adopted without amendment although some sections were 
thoroughly discussed. It was announced that the next 
meeting and tournament will probably be held at the 
Huntingdone Valley Country Club about October 10. 
President Buek addressed the Club in his usual happy 





vein. The handicapping committee was complimented 
on the good judgment shown in its work, as the scores 
proved that the players were handicapped in about as 
even manner as possible. 

Four men were tied for first prize, which is given for 
low net score, but as one of these was winner of another 
prize, and as the by-laws allow one prize to an individual, 
T. N. Nixon, William H. Fritz and J. Anderson Ross 
matched, and T. N. Nixon won the handsome stickpin 
that constituted the first prize, while the second prize, 
a driver, was won by William H. Fritz. The prizes for 
best ball score were won by Joseph W. Janney and M. 
C. Burton, each being awarded a mashie. 

The players, with their gross, handicap and net scores, 
were as follows: 


Gross. Handicap. Net. 
p 98 








Ralph Souder, of Hallowell & Souder.... 110 12 

J. Craig Huff of Hallowell & Souder.... 97 12 85 
William T,. Betts, of C. M. Betts & Co.... 116 25 91 
John E. Howes, of Howes & Russell...,. 98 15 83 
F. A. Benson, of Swenk, Benson & Co... 108 16 92 
E. D. Swenk, of Swenk, Benson & Co.... 120 22 98 
R. Wyatt Wistar, of Wistar, Underhill & 

Po eee ee Sint a olka atdtacorsiacaoe Of 5 90 
F. E. Schofield, of Schofield Bros........ 95 5 90 
J. Elmer Troth, of the J. S. Kent Co.... 105 14 91 
Horace W. Smedley, of Smedley & Mehl, 

Po ee eer ee Tee eS ere ee : s9 is S4 
J. H. Schofield, of Schofield Bros. 19 He) 
R. W. Schofield, of Schofield Bros 30 87 
T. N. Nixon, of Wistar, Underhill & 

Nixon. 2.000% Ae ee Pee Tree ee 109 28 81 
Eli B. Hallowell, of Hallowell & Souder... 112 30 82 
COMREIE) Wie SOON « a o55.9.95015)4. 0.9 w 00 we eisieiere es 95 14 81 
M. €. Burton, of E. F. Henson & Co.... 100 9 91 
Frank Buck, of the Estate of Daniel 

Ree are Se eS ER Sec ae 100 13 ST 
E. W. Fry, of the Henrico Lumber Co. Did not finish 
W. L. Rice, of T. B. Rice & Sons Co.... 107 12 95 
Wiliam BEGYOr 6550 ic cess see esaeeee 132 25 us 


Joseph P. Comegys, of the Barker, Bond 
Lumber Co....... pimece - 
Watson Malone, of Watson Malone & 
LL ar 112 28 S4 
J. W. Turnbull, of the J. W. Turnbull , 


NRNER NEE TANG. arg ona k oad a ee Kee Aes ra 7 25 82 
J. Anderson Ross, of the Alcott, Ross Co. 101 20 81 
Ben C. Currie, of Currie & Campbell.... 118 30 88 
F. X. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Co.. 125 0 95 
WwW. Belts, of W. H.. Frits & Co... .... 1 30 81 
G. W. Stoker, of G. W. Stoker & Son. 117 30 S87 
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(1) WILLIAM H. FRITZ, WHOLESALER, BY WHOSE 
CLUB PLAYED ON ST. DAVID'S LINKS. (2) WILLIAM J. SHEARER, OF SAMUEL H. SHEARER & SON. (3) 
HORACE W. SMEDLEY, OF SMEDLEY & MEHL, ARDMORE, PA. (4) E. W. FRY, OF HENRICO LUMBER CO., 


VICE PRESIDENT OF PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN’S GOLF CLUB. 


& SOUDER. 


MEMBERS OF PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN’S GOLF CLUB AT ST. DAVID’S LINKS, RADNOR, PA. 





COURTESY THE PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN’S GOLF 


(5) ELI B. HALLOWELL, OF HALLOWELL 





LUMBER COMPANY’S LABOR DAY 
FLOAT. 


Paragould, Ark., celebrated Labor Day by having a 
parade in which were represented the leading mer 
chants of the city. The accompanying illustrations 
show the float of the Arkmo Lumber Co., together 








FLOAT OF ARKMO LUMBER CO., PARAGOULD, ARK 
IN LABOR DAY PARADE 


with the misses who added to the float’s attractive 
ness. 

The Arkmo company reports that the Labor Day 
fete was altogether a success. Displays of this kind 








MISSES WHO AIDED ARKMO LUMBER CO. IN LABOR 
DAY FETE 


afford an excellent means of bringing and keeping 
the merchant’s name before the public in a pleasing 
and favorable manner, as well as disseminating know]l- 
edge of local facilities and resources. 


ORIENTAL. LUMBER MARKET. 


Tacoma, WASH., Sept. 16.—Thomas Sammons, United 
States consul general at Yokohama, Japan, delivered 
an interesting address to Tacoma business men recently 
at the Commercial Club on the markets offered by the 
Orient, dealing particularly with lumber. Mr. Sam- 
mons is a former Tacoman, having been private secre- 
tary to former Senator Addison G. Foster, vice presi 
dent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., until Mr. 
Sammons’ appointment to the consular service. He 
was in the city last week to renew old acquaintances, 
being en route via San Francisco to Chicago to attend 
the national convention of commercial clubs. Dealing 
particularly of lumber, Mr. Sammons said in his ad- 
dress: 

An immense and constantly growing market for Puget 
Sound lumber is open in the Orient if the manufacturers 
will only consider the need of the Orientals and adapt 
themselves to it, instead of shipping what they themselves 
think is best. 





As an instance in point Mr. Sammons mentioned the 
house building timbers in Japan, which are very fragile 
and light, instead of heavy as in this country, and 
which the Japanese are perfectly willing to buy from 
the cheap American markets were it not for the fact 
that the Americans insist upon shipping the heavy tim- 
bers and refuse to make the light ones. Portland, Ore., 
is the more progressive of the Coast cities in this re- 
spect, Mr. Sammons said, as the millmen in that city 
doing Oriental business are now making a specialty of 
the kind of timbers the Japanese want and are getting 
the lion’s share of the trade. One difficulty in export- 
ing lumber to Japan, Mr. Sammons explained, is that 
it is there used in many strange shapes not employed 
here at all. The increase of military barracks, rail- 
roads and mercantile buildings of more than one story 
has led to a demand for a wood of strong hard grain, 
which is admirably filled by fir. 





ASPEN AS A BUILDING WOOD. 


While in most parts of America the large-tooth poplar 
tree, or aspen, is not considered a commercial wood, in 
certain sections of the far Northwest it grows to large 
size and recently considerable use has been made of, it 
for lumber for uses where it can be kept dry. <A recent 
article in the Canadian Forestry Journal states that it 
makes excellent flooring and that it dresses well, espe 
cially when in a frozen condition; and the prediction is 
made that in the prairie Provinces of Canada it will 
probably be widely used in the future as building wood. 
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While leather in one form or another has been in 
use almost throughout the history of mankind 
and among all races and grades of civilization, its 
fortune has been different from that of many prod- 
ucts. Often as civilization has developed and meth- 
ods of manutacture have improved, materials that 
tormerly were in wide use have been gradually dis- 
placed by later discoveries until they are at present 
wholly unknown in their original form, if they have 
not been supplanted altogether. 

Anyone who has visited a tannery has been strongly 
impressed with the fact that leather manufacture is 
extremely complicated and that as the 
hide passes through the multitude of 
processes the quality of the ultimate 
preduct is hazarded at every stage. 


Process to Suit Purpose. 


The tanning of leather is essentially 
a chemical process, and this process 
is varied to produce a leather suited 
to the special purpose for which it 
ultimately is to be used. This fact 
should not be lost sight of in any 
consideration of the quality of prod- 
uct to be used by the ultimate pur- 
chaser. While the skin of almost 
any animal may be transformed into 
leather to be used for almost any 
purpose, yet the greatest care is, and 
of necessity must be, exercised in the 
selection of skins for the manufac- 
ture of leather to be used in those 
mechanic arts in which heavy demands 
are made upon it. 

To the casual and unskilled ob- 
server this selective process is a deep 
mystery. Because it is so he is 
strongly impressed with the value 
of experience jn leather manufacture that is indis- 
pensable to the development of the skill necessary to 
make the fine distinctions that are made in the choice of 
even the rough skin as it is unloaded at the tannery. In 
general, hides for the manufacture of leather belting 
come from native steers, slaughtered during the short 
haired season by the large packers of the country. 
The skins from these animals are not surpassed for 
this purpose except when extremely heavy leather is 
required. In that case hides taken from the extra 
heavy continental steers are imported. The selection 
of hides, therefore, to suit all the needs of leather 
belt manufacture, begins with their purchase, and it 
is impracticable for the large leather belt manufac- 
turer to select from the skins, as they come to him 
indiscriminately all those that are needed for his various 
special purposes. 





STRETCHING 
FRAME. 


Tanning a Prolonged Process. 


Another feature of leather manufacture that makes 
it somewhat different from almost any other industry 
is the fact that the process, besides being very com- 
plicated, covers a long period, twelve months usually 
being required to produce the finished stock from the 
rough skin. This situation requires that the belt 
manufacturer shall have in stock always skins enough 
for a year’s output. 

The rough hides as they reach the tanner are stored 


in his hide cellar and when removed preparatory to 





STRETCHING THE BELT STRIPS BEFORE PRESSING. 


tanning they are marked with a steel die in order 
that any particular lot of hides may be traced through 
the tannery to the factory. After being marked the 
hides are hung into vats of running water to cleanse 
them. After this preliminary soaking they are laid 
across beams where workmen remove whatever por- 
tions of flesh may still cling to them. When the 
flesh side of the skin has been thoroughly cleaned the 
hair side remains to be treated. To remove the hair 
hides are laid into a solution of lime water. After 
the removal of the hair the hides are again laid 
across beams and workmen with blunt instruments 
remove the hair from the grain side. In order that 
no part of the lime may remain the hides are put 
through another vat and then cleansed on both sides. 
When the hair has been thoroughly removed in this 
manner the hide is ready for the tanning process 
proper. 


BELT MANUFACTURE NEEDS SKILL 


Wood Products Used in Tanning. 


Lumbermen, of course, know that oak, hemlock and 
chestnut supply liquors used in large quantities by 
tanneries. The preparation of the tanning liquor takes 
place in the leach house, which is provided with im- 
mense vats in which the ground oak bark passes 
through the process by which the tanning substance 
is separated from it. The tanning liquor having been 
prepared, the hides are suspended from narrow sticks 
across receiving vats. Here the hides are kept untif 
the pores are thoroughly opened, this process being 
extremely important in the producing ot firm belting 
leather. 

Up to this point no distinction has been made be- 
tween the leather to be used for belting and that 





CUTTING BUTTS INTO BELT STRIPS 


to be used for other purposes. However, when the 
hides are removed from the vats the belly portions are 
eut off to be tanned separately and used for other 
purposes. The butt portions, which are designed for 
use in the manufacture of belting, are laid flat with 
a layer of bark between them in what is called ‘‘lay 
away’’ vats. After being laid in this way the hides 
are covered with the oak tanning liquor. 

When the hides have been thoroughly tanned they 
are removed from the vats, washed and skived so as 
to remove the surplus parts or flesh which may have 
remained during the tanning process, are then oiled 
and hung in what is known as the ‘‘dry loft.’’ When 
the drying process has been completed the hides re- 
ceive their final trimming, in which ail the poorer 
portions of the hide are removed and only the center, 





PASSING THROUGH HYDRAULIC BELT PRESSES. 


which is the best part, is retained for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of belting. When the trimming 
has been done the belting part of the hide is washed 
and treated with enough grease to give it the 
requisite softness and pliability. It is then placed on 
what is known as a ‘‘setting out’’ machine. This op- 
eration gives to the leather a preliminary finish and 
sets it out or flattens it. 

Next the leather is cut into different widths, and 
while wet is placed on the stretching device or frame, 
as shown in an accompanying illustration. Only one 
piece at a time is placed on this frame and it is sub- 
jected to a strain adapted to its tensile strength, each 
piece remaining at full tension until it is thoroughly 
dry. This process is extremely important as it is de- 
signed to avoid the stretching to excess of the leather 
after it has been made into belting. 


Ready to Be Made into Belts. 


Following the ‘stretching process the leather is 
given its final special finish on the grain or hair side 
by what is known to the trade as ‘‘glossing.’’ It is 
this operation that gives to the belting a finished, 
glossy appearance. 

The tanning process now has been completed and 
the leather is ready for the belt factory. The first 
step in belt manufacture is to cut the belting pieces 
into narrower widths, matching the pieces in order 
to get those of the same thickness and quality into 
the same belt. This is one of the operations in which 
the greatest skill is necessary, and the work is done 





ONLY EXPERT INSPECTION INSURES PERFECT BELTS. 


AND EXPERIENCE. 


by an expert. When the strips have been selected ani 
sorted the ends are shaped down so that when spliced 
the thickness will be uniform. They are then brought 
to the ‘‘pressman’’ who sizes the ends or laps with 
glue that has been thoroughly tested for tensik 
strength and sticking quality. This work, like most 
of the operations in belting manufacture, requires th« 
highest degree of skill, and the greatest care, for thi 
value of the belt as a whole depends very largely) 
upon the lap. 

After the belt strips pass from the ‘‘pressman’’ 
they are carefully inspected to be sure that no belt 
leaves the factory that is not up to the required stand 
ard with every lap straight and properly cemented 
After being inspected the belt is run through a larg: 
stretching machine, which removes the excessivi 
stretch from the belts and supplements the preceding 
inspection in that it insures that every lap is secur 
and affords a means of discovering whether the belt 
runs perfectly straight. The next step takes the belt 
through a trimming and stamping machine, whiel 
trims the edges of the belting and stamps the nam 
of the manufacturer and trade mark on every ten feet 
of belting. The belting then is ready for the stoc! 
or the shipping room. 

The processes of belt manufacture, as deseribed i: 
the foregoing, are those pursued by the Graton & 
Knight Manufacturing Co., of Worcester, Mass., an 





AISLE IN GRATON & KNIGHT STOCK ROOM 


the illustrations are made from views taken in that 
company’s factory. The concern was established in 
1851 and incorporated in i872 with a capital of $100, 
000, which since has been increased to $1,500,000, all 
paid in. The first tannery of the company was built 
in 1867, with a capacity of only a few hundred hides. 
This factory and equipment have been added to until 
the company now has one of the largest and_ best 
equipped plants in the world for the tanning and cur 
rying of hides and manufacture into leather belting, 
its capacity being 200,000 hides per annum. 





CUTTING HANDLING COSTS IN THE COAL 
BUSINESS. 


Certain coal dealers at Rock Island, Ill., are entering 
upon a cooperative scheme estimated to save at least 
75 cents a ton in the cost of handling coal throuech their 
hands from the mine to the consumer. These dealers 
are still independent of each other in all details of their 
business and in active competition, but are jointly build- 
ing a gravity coal pocket containing 38 bins ranging in 
capacity from 125 to 275 tons, which will be divided 
among them and part of the space rented to other retail 
coal dealers who are not partners in the seheme but 
will in that way secure its benefits. 

The building itself offers practically no details differ- 
ent from ordinary structures of that sort, it merely being 
a question of building it longer to give the required 
sapacity. In some respects it can be operated more 
economically than could four separate structures for four 
separate dealers and the initial cost is, of course, con- 
siderably lowered, a single set of hoist house machinery 
being required. Each dealer will maintain his own team 
equipment as before, coal being discharged by gravity 
from each pocket directly into the wagon, but later it is 
probable that automobile trucks will be substituted, 
affording further economy and extending the practical 
zone of delivery. 

The Black Diamond, in its account of this enterprise, 
estimates that by such cooperation 20 different retail 
coal yards in a city of ordinary size in the storing and 
handling of coal could reduce their monthly costs from 
$12,983 to $5,744, and commenting editorially upon this 
proposition makes the following observations, which have 
more or less application to the lumber business as well 
as to coal: 

Our belicf is that the time has come when the retailer 
must protest less and do more. If he can not afford the 
economy producing facilities while doing business as an 
independent unit, and if he does not want to sell to or 
buy out another, he might, at least, unite with the other 
retail dealers to get common facilities for storing and han- 
dling coal and give the consumer some of the benefit of 
modern economy. 

The retail dealer has complained a lot about the so- 
called injustice of the public. Our own belief is the public 
often has reason to complain. That is, the retailer must be 
of service to the community as he claims to be if he wants 
the protection of the community which he is constantly 
demanding. He can’t be of service when his system of 
business reeks of waste. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








When the American Press Humorists, in annual con- 
vention assembled, reached Circle, which is somewhere 
near Orchard Lake, which is somewhere near Pontiac, 
Mich., they found drawn up in array and for their 
use $50,000 worth of brand new electrics just out of the 
shops at Pontiac. That is the way it always is with a 
newspaper man, either a famine or a feast—$#50,000 
worth of the world’s nobbiest transportation for a day, 
and then walk for the rest of the year. 

rhat tells the story of that great institution, the annual 
convention of the American Press Humorists. Once a 
year the men who make the world sharer of their tears 
and laughter live as they deserve. For 51 weeks they 
have destroyed pretension by laughing at it, have cor- 
rected folly by picturing its futility, have helped the 
hungry and lifted the oppressed by appealing to those 
chords in other men’s hearts that have been stirred within 
their own. ‘hen for one week some city and its citizens 
and neighbors turn about and seek to reciprocate. This 
year it was Detroit, and it was ably aided by Walker- 
ville, Battle Creek, Mount Clemens, Pontiac and other 
justly celebrated environs. 


It was one of the best of the Humorists’ couventions. 
Before it was over it was agreed to meet in Peoria, IlL., 
in August, 1913. The following officers were elected: 
President, Edgar A. Guest, Free Press, Detroit, Mich.; 
vice-president, James T. Sullivan, Globe, Boston, Mass.; 
secretary-treasurer, George Fitch, Herald-Transcript, 
Peoria, Ill. Among those present were: 


Will Levington Comfort, Detroit, Mich 
Edmund Vance Cooke, Cleveland, Ohio 
Homer Croy, Judge, New York, N. Y. 
Tom A. Daley, Catholic Standard and Times, Philadelphia. 
J. H. Donahey, Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio 
ieorge Fitch, Herald-Transcript, Peoria, IN. 
Strickland W. Gillilan, Sun, Baltimore, Md. 
Edgar A. Guest, Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 
J. U. Higinbotham, Chicago, II]. 
M. Hi. James, Democrat, Johnstown, Pa. 
W. L. Johnson, Register, Rockford, Il. 
W. J. Lampton, Sun, New York, N. Y. 
James Melvin Lee, Judye, New York, N. ¥ 
cC, A. Leedy, Telegram, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Judd Mortimer Lewis, Post, Houston, Tex 
Robt. C. McElravey, West Liberty, Ia. 
Rk. P. McPhee, Union, Springtield, Mass. 
Douglas Malloch, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III 
W. IX. Maxwell, Herald-Transcript, Peoria, 11. 
Dixon Merritt, Banner, Nashville, Tenn. 
EK. W. Miller, Evening Post, Chicago, Il. 
W. H. Miller, Free Trader, Ottawa, Il. 
Roy K. Moulton, Press, Grand Rapids, Mich 
Ed Oliver, Statesman, Yonkers, N. Y. 
R. L. Pemberton, St. Mary's, W. Va. 
E. M. Robinson, Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. R. Rose, Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. G. Rose, Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ik. W. Schaefer, Newspaper Enterprise Association, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
lsuncan M. Smith, Rockford, Il. 
James T. Sullivan, Globe, Boston, Mass 
Miriam Teichner, News, Detroit, Mich. 
E. F. Thomas, News, Detroit, Mich. 
A. W. Utting, Tribune, New York, N. Y. 
Cy Warman, Montreal, Canada. 












Walkerville. Ont., lies east of Detroit on the other side 
of the street, with the Detroit river between for a wash. 
The Walkers beat the barrier and feasted the Humorists 
first. Walkerville thereby got the first squint at the 1912 
crop of humor. It is apparent that it is a bumper crop, 
running largely to chaff, it is true, but with some good 
heads in it. An insect known as the kipling has attacked 
the poetry to some extent and threatens to do almost as 
much damage as did the bald-headed yawp. Nevertheless 
there will be a plentiful supply, if the cars can be found 
to move it. Paragraphs look well and jokes are doing 
nicely, except a few that are over-ripe and should have 
been canned long ago. 

Another day the Humorists went to Mt. Clemens, 
Mich., by trolley and boat. You can reach Mt. Clemens 
by rail or you can steal softly up the beautiful Clinton 
river and take it unawares. The Mt. Clemens Business 
Men’s Association got the Humorists quietly into town 
that way and showed them a brand of the Community 
Development spirit that would be hard to beat. 

Mt. Clemens is known as the Bath City. It has one 
hotel that alone has a capacity of 1,500 baths a day. 
Now and then a man arrives from 
Pittsburgh and wants them all. 
There are a whole lot of other 
hotels and bath-houses. When a 
man strikes Mt. Clemens he doesn’t 
ask for a room with bath—he 
asks for a bath with room. 

The Mt. Clemens water tastes 
like the place to which people who 
don’t like this page are going. It 
is full of sulphur. It is said it will 
cure almost anything but some men’s politics. Editor 
Sam Price showed us and Strick Gillilan around so, 
although Strick and we were, as usual, without money, 
we were not without Price. Price and Gillilan used to 
go to school together. Now Price owns a couple of 
newspapers, a garage and a few other things and all that 
Gillilan owns is that he wrote ‘‘ Off ag’in, on ag’in, gone 
ag’in, Finnigin.’’ 


GB Give me 








One day C. W. Post, of Battle Creek, Mich., backed a 
special Michigan Central train into the Detroit depot and 
took the Humorists 125 miles west to Wellville. Battle 
Creek is a flourishing town built on the fact that the 
first thing a man wants when he gets up in the morning 
is his breakfast, and he wants it in a hurry. 

Mr. Post controls everything in Battle Creek except the 
rainfall, and lately he has been monkeying with that. 








Battle Creek has a lot of products that are named after 
Mr. Post and fully copyrighted, patented and et ceteraed. 
Indeed, the government had to get his approval before it 
could use his name on the front of the Battle Creek 
Post office, and the coroner has to get his permission to 
hold a Post-mortem. 

Steve Rathbun, of Rathbun & Kraft, had selected one 
of the best of his two cars and came around and got us 
and showed us (and Will Rose, of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer,) all 
the chief points of interest in 
Battle Creek, including Arthur 
Kraft. The only difference be- 
tween these two well-known lum- 
bermen is that Rathbun looks like 
the before-taking part of a tes- 
timonial and Kraft like the after- 
taking picture. Art Kraft is the 
only man in the country who ever 
ran a planing mill and got fat at it. 

Mr. Post kept the Humorists hanging around until a 
late hour and then hitched up another special train and 
drove them back to Detroit. 





The American Press Humorists, permit us annually to 
explain, is an organization of the men who write columns 
such as this—only better—in American newspapers. Once 
a year they meet and greet and eat. This year they met 
and gret and et at Detroit, sleeping at the Wayne hotel 
and eating and greeting all over southeastern Michigan. 


Detroit is a city already known to many of you. It is 
growing like an epidemic of mumps. Since the last 
census it has speeded up its well-known automobile indus- 
try and has passed several other American cities. Throw 
any of these Detroit cars into the high and it will pass 
pretty much anything. Detroit has other industries be- 
sides automobile making, however. Detroit people turn 
out nearly everything except for pedestrians. It is a 
town without a speed limit. A visitor once said he would 
rather be in hades than be a pedestrian in Detroit. In 
less than a minute he got his wish. 

One night it was E. D. Stair and Philip H. McMillan, 
of the Detroit Free Press, who gave the Humorists a 
dinner at the Detroit Club and on 
another William = E. 
Scripps, of the Detroit News, en- 
tertained at the Detroit Motor 
Boat Club, of which he is commo- 
dore. These two samples indicated 
that newspaper men in Detroit live 
very well indeed and the Humor- 
ists were very glad that Messrs. 
Stair and MeMillan and Seripps 
asked them in. 

Altogether the Humorists were tendered nine formal 
dinners in the six days of the convention. This looks 
like a record, both for high living and ability to get away 
with it—both for altitude and endurance. Personally 
speaking, we have had acute indigestion before; but this 
time we had the cutest little indigestion we ever had. 


occasion 





Walter Flanders was host one day, ably assisted by the 
Missus, at his country home on Green Lake, near Pontiac. 
Mr. Flanders received in a blue cotton shirt over porous 
knit, brown trousers caught up with suspenders, house 
slippers, and socks to match. Mr. Flanders set up the 
food at least twice, and would have set up pins in the 
bowling alley, had it been necessary. The visitors bowled, 
bathed and danced on the Flanders premises and were 
permitted also to recite poetry at the Detroit Automobile 
Club, where the main eating bout occurred. 

The chief features of the latter event were one dozen 
froglegs apiece and the laughter of E. LeRoy Pelle 
tier. Froglegs are said to be getting scarce around 
Detroit and it is feared some of the inhabitants will 
starve to death. They may not be able to accustom 
themselves to a change of diet. Froglegs are now said 
to be worth sixty cents a dozen, which is little enough 
from the viewpoint of a frog. It must be a terrible 
thing to think that your legs are worth only sixty cents 
a dozen. It must be a terrible thing to have somebody 
come up on the street and offer you only five cents for 
your legs. Still, you have no idea what some frogs will 
do for a nickel. 


The Warbling of Wilbur. 

The Wilbur Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., line- 
vards, the other day received from one of its yards 
an invoice that had been held so long that the com 
pany could not get the discount. Thereupon the com- 
pany called the yard manager’s attention to the de- 
lay, showed him the amount of the loss it had suffered 
because it could not take the cash discount, and 
then wrote him a little parody like this: 

Close attention to biz, 
Little discounts for cash, 

Make lumbermen wealthy 
And furnish the hash. 

Considering the amount that was lost, we think 
that the manager deserved it. 


Pennant Dope at a Glance. 
Here’s a new name for the Cubs—the ‘‘ Elasties.’’ 
No, not because they are Sox supporters-—perish the 
thought!—-but heeause they broke in the stretch. 


JAMES D. LACEY 
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Interested in 


TIMBER ? 








There was a time when only 
Lumbermen bought stumpage. 
The intricacies of the business 
precluded those who were not 
familiar with it. Lumbermen 
knew the earning power of timber 
wisely selected and applying their 
knowledge accumulated fortunes. 
The pioneer investors in Western 


forests were the pioneers of the 
White Pine States. 


But times have changed. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested 
through the medium of those who 
make the business a science, and 
who offer to all an equal oppor- 
tunity. Our Western organization 
combines the knowledge and ex- 
perience of many men, with the 
results of thirty-two years of 
specializing in timber values. 
Through the service we offer our 
clients you may enter this field of 
profitable investment on an equal 
footing with the man who knows. 


We have taken down «he bars. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors Since 1880 
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We are constantly 
in the market for 


TIMBER LAND BONDS 


IN AMOUNTS OF 
$100,000 to $10,000,000 


During the past nine years we have loaned over 
$50,000,000.to large lumber and timber interests of 
the United States. We are bankers specializing 
in this field and shall be glad to advise with you. 


CLARK L. POOLE & CO. 


600 Commercial National Bank Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











Timber Bond Issues 


Purchased Outright. 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 











WE WILL LOAN 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with. 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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We make accurate cruises of standing 
timber, topographical maps, and advise 
as to forest management for— 


TIMBER OWNERS 
BONDING HOUSES 
MILL OPERATORS 


Munson-Whitaker Co. 


Consulting Forest Engineers. 
Chicago New York Boston 
512 Commercial Bank Bldg. 822 Fourth Ave. Bldg. O22 Tooment Eile. | 
Pittsburgh, 902 Arrott Bldg. 











INTERSTATE 


CONTINUATION OF MICHIGAN RATE CASE. 

Further testimony was heard in Chicago Thursday, 
September 19, before Chairman Charles A. Prouty of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the long-pending 
reparation case of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac 
turers’ Association against the Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau. The association is seeking reparation on 600 
cars of lumber shipped from the Lower Peninsula of 
Michigan to Pacific coast points during a long period 
up to April 1 of this year. The reparation case grew 
out of what is known as the Memphis-Chicago case in 
which the commission lowered the rate from 85 to 75 
cents from points in Memphis-Chicago territory to the 
Pacifie coast, which included points in the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, these points being in Chicago terri- 
tory. Lumber manufacturers of the Lower Peninsula, 
believing the rates discriminatory, sought to have the 
commission grant them a lower rate than 85 cents. 

At a previous hearing the commission decided that the 
rate was discriminatory, and made an 80-cent rate, but 
the order granting such a rate only included towns in the 
Lower Peninsula below an imaginary line from Muske- 
gon through the Saginaw Valley to Port Huron and De- 
troit. The railroads perceiving the unfairness of the 
order granted a blanket order giving the 80-cent rate to 
all lumber manufacturers in the Lower Peninsula, but 
when the lumber manufacturers sought reparation on 
shipments made before April 1 of this year at the old 
rate the railroads fought against paying the reparation 
claims. 

The claims were then taken before the commission and 
the hearing in Chicago on Thursday was held to give 
the lumber manufacturers and railroads a chance to pre- 
sent further testimony. As the order of the commission 
now stands, towns in the Lower Peninsula above the 
imaginary line mentioned have the higher rate, even the 
railroads having granted the lumber manufacturers in 
that territory the 80-cent rate. Until the commission 
issues an order establishing an 80-cent rate throughout 
the entire Lower Peninsula, the lumber manufacturers 
will be unable to collect reparation claims. 

Commissioner Prouty at the hearing on Thursday ad- 
mitted that when the order was issued establishing the 
lower rate the term ‘‘lower Michigan’’ was misconstrued 
by the commission and he did not believe it had been 
the intent of the commission to leave outside the lower 
rate the lumber manufacturers above the imaginary line 
mentioned. Commissioner Prouty Thursday ordered the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association to pre- 
sent a corrected statement involving the 600 ears on 
which reparation is wanted, listing the ears and routes 
separately. Further hearing will be had in Chicago on 
the third Monday of January, 1913. 

Secretary J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, Mich., secretary of 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was 
the only witness for the lumber mannfacturers to appear 
before Commissioner Prouty Thursday. The lumber 
manufacturers were represented by Attorney Walter EF. 
MeCornack, of Chicago, who reviewed a history of the 
ease and presented reasons why the reparation claims 
should be granted. Attorney Coleman of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, and Attorney Wilson for the South- 
ern Pacific and the Union Pacific railways, opposed an 
order granting the reparation claims. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE NEWS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 17.—Curry & Whyte, of 
Duluth, Minn., engaged in the production, purchase and 
sale of logs and other forest products, has filed before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a complaint against 
the freight rates of the Great Northern Railway. Curry 
& Whyte shipped five cars of logs from Mirbat, Minn., 
to itself at Duluth, a distance of 70 miles, and the rail- 
road charged 41%4 cents a hundred pounds. The firm 
alleges that this rate is excessive and points out that the 
charge from Congo to Duluth, 64 miles, is only 2 cents 
a hundred pounds. Although the railroad charges a 
higher rate for logs its charges for the transportation 
of other forest products, such as wood, hardwood logs, 
ete., are much lower. While the tariff provides for an 
allowance of 500 pounds per ear for stakes, standards, 
ete., on forest products loaded on flat cars and while the 
Jogs in this ease were shipped on flat cars, the company 
alleges that no such allowance was made. The company 
thinks 214 eents would be a reasonable rate for the 
transportation of logs from Mirbat to Duluth, and asks 
the commission to establish that rate. 

The Laurel River Logging Co., of Delaware, with prin 
cipal offices at Stackhouse, N. C., in a complaint to the 
commission against the Southern Railway and the Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry., attacks the 
rates on oats from New Albany, Ind., and from East 
St. Louis, Ill., to Runion, N. 

In a formal complaint filed with the commission the 
R. B. Homer Lumber Co., of Baltimore, Md., attacks the 
lumber rates of the Southern, the Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac, Washington Southern, and the Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore & Washington lines. The rates 
attacked are those on lumber shipped by the company 
from Amelia, Va., to Millington, Md. The railroads 
charged 2614 cents a hundred pounds. It is alleged that 
there is no through rate to Millington and the combined 
locals would make it only 20% cents. The company asks 
reparation for the excess charges, and also alleges that 
the rate should not exceed 14% cents a hundred pounds, 
which the commission is asked to establish. 


Schedule of Hearings. 


At Washington, D. C.—October 19, Multnomah Lumber & 
Box Co. v. Southern Pacific Railway. October 18, Appa- 
lachia Lumber Co. v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

t San Francisco—October 14, California Pole & Piling 
Co. v. Southern Pacific. 


COMMERCE. 


Tacoma, Wasb.—West Coast Shingle Co. v. Gr 
widgaene Railway. 


At Seattle, Wash.—October 1, Atlas Lumber & Shing 
Co. v. Northern Pacific Railway. 

At Spokane, Wash.—-September 30, Washington Mill «. 
vy. Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 

Under the fourth section the commission has granted 
the application of the Mississippi Central to establis) 
rates for the transportation of handles, rough and finish 
in carloads, without observing the fourth section pr 
visions, from Eddiceton, Miss., to various points 
Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Indiana, Ohio, Tennessee ani 
Louisiana. The application was based on a desire ty 
establish rates on rough handles 3 cents a hundred poun 
higher than the rates on hardwood lumber, carloads, ani 
on finished handles 5 cents a hundred pounds higher th: 
rates on hardwood lumber, carloads, except to Memphi- 
and New Orleans, to which points rates are to be ma 
the same as rates to Cairo, Ill. 

Reparation Orders. 

The following reparation orders have been issued: 

Houston Bros. v. the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
refund of $46 on a_cavload of oak lumber from Bigsh: 
Miss., to Strasburg, Va. ; 

Adler-May Co. vy. Southern Railway, $181, three carload 
of lumber shipped from Westminster and Union, S. ©., to 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Montgomery Lumber Co. y Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Washington Railroad, $4, on car of lumber from Suffolk, V: 
to Chester, Pa. 

Snow Lumber Co. vy. Venusylvania Railroad, $14, on ¢ 
of lumber from Whitney, N. C., to New York. 

William R. Grady v. Pennsylvania Railroad, $5, on car ot 
lumber from Chase City, Va.; to New York. 

California Sugar & White Pine Agency vy. Michigan Cer 
tral Railroad, *, On car of lumber from Portola, Cal., to 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Lewis Dill & Co. y. Atlantic Coast Line, $6, on two cars 
of lumber from Stedman, N. C., to Washington, D. C., 

McLean Lumber Co., $107, on seven cars of logs from 
Alta, Ga., to Chattanooga, ‘Tenn. 

R. L. Moss Manufacturing Co. v. Southern Railway, $61 
on car of lumber from Rowesville, S. C., to Athens, Ga. 

California Sugar & White Pine Agency v. Pittsburgh, Cin 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, $28, on car of lum 
ber from Portola, Cal., to Louisville, Ky. 

Northern Wood Co. v. Michigan Central Railroad, $32 
on car of slabwood from Onaway, Mich., to Joliet, Il 

William Whitmer & Sons vy. Seaboard Air Line, $17, on 
ear of lumber from Molliers Siding, S. C., to Stroudsburg, Pa 

Western Tie & Timber Co. vy. St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railroad, $4, on car of oak ties from Corridon 
Mo., to Chicago. 

Milne Lumber Co. v. Chicago & Alton Railroad, $6, on 
ear of lumber from Dowser Spur, Ark., to Centralia, Mo. 








APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY COMMISSIONERS 
SUGGESTED. 

The suggestion that the now burdensome work of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission could be greatly facili 
tated by the appointment of deputy commissioners, who 
would permanently sit in cities that are large traffi 
centers, and have the power to give decisions in cases 
before them, subject to appeal to the commission, was 
made by Charles A. Prouty, chairman of the commis- 
sion, in a talk before members of the Chicago Trans 
portation Association at a luncheon given by the asso- 
ciation at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Thursday, Septem 
ber 19. 

Chairman Prouty reviewed the evolution of the eom 
mission from the time it was an insignificant body with 
little authority to the ‘‘most important administrative 
tribunal in the whole world.’’ He told in detail the 
growth of the commission until the present enormity of 
its work overwhelms the body and its large corps of 
able assistants. He expressed the opinion that it would 
not help matters to have more members appointed to the 
commission, as the body now constituted can reach deci- 
sions as quickly and as judiciously as a commission with 
a larger membership possible could. He said: 

What we do need is some better method of getting the 
railroad and shipper together and permit them to talk over 
their grievances, and if this could be done many of the 
cases would never reach the form of a complaint. I have a 
suggestion concerning how the work of the commission 
could be facilitated. This would be in the appointment of 
deputy commissioners who would conduct hearings at traffic 
centers away from Washington, D. ©. The deputy commis 
sioner should be a high-grade man, able enough to merit 
appointment to the commission itself should a vacancy 
occur. The conclusion of the deputy commissioner should 
have the effect of an order, but subject of appeal to the 
commission. In such a manner, a great amount of work 
which now piles up on the commission could be intercepted. 

Chairman Prouty added that nine-tenths of the hard 
feelings which in the past and even now exist between 
the railroads and the shippers is dug to the faet that 
each fails to recognize the viewpoint of the other. 

‘*‘The best work that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission accomplishes is the bringing together of the rail 
road representatives and the shipper,’’ stated Chairman 
Prouty. He declared that 16 years ago the scope of 
work of the Interstate Commerce Commission was scoffed 
at by some of the ablest statesmen in the country. 

‘¢The work of the commission in unearthing the iniqui- 
ties and irregularities of the railroads has gone on, how 
ever, and [ ean assure that there were more irregular 
acts going on 16 years ago than now,’’ he said. Three 
hundred traffic officials attended the luncheon. 





MISSOURI OUSTER CASE SET. 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

St. Louis, Mo., ‘Sept. 19.—A special from Jefferson 
City of today says that the State supreme court has 
set the ouster case of Attorney General Major against 
the lumber companies of Missouri, alleged to be con- 
dueting their business in violation of the anti-trust law, 
for hearing in the supreme court en bane October 24. 
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RAILROAD NEWS. 


A WESTERN KENTUCKY PROJECT. 


OweENsBORO, Ky., Sept. 18.—A railroad from Owens- 
boro to Hopkinsville, Ky., will be built in the near future, 
according to plans which are now maturing in western 
Kentucky. B. H. Kennedy, president of the Owensboro 
Bridge & Traction Co., and George Cox, secretary of the 
Owensboro Commercial Club, are engineering negotiations 
between that city and Hopkinsville which will probably 
lead to the construction of a line through the intervening 
teritory, which is rich in timber and coal. 





CEDAR OUTLET. 


LOMETA, TEX., Sept. 16.—In order to give a trans- 
portation outlet for an extensive tract of red mountain 
cedar the Scholten Bros. Cedar Co. is constructing a 
railroad 25 miles long from Lometa in the heart of the 
timber tract. Most of the grade for the new line is 
finished and the rails will soon be laid. It connects with 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at Lometa. The cedar 
industry has become very important in this section of 
Texas in the last few years. While the timber is small 
it is in great demand for posts, piling, staves, blocks 
and other purposes. Cedar lumbering plants are located 
all through the mountain territory that covers several 
counties of this part of Texas. The finished and unfin- 
ished timber is shipped all over the western, central 
and southern portions of the State. 





KENTUCKY TRAFFIC NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 18.—The members of lumber 
trade organizations in Louisville, as well as the mem- 
bers of other commercial bodies, are interested in a 
recent communication of Rush C. Watkins, chairman of 
the board ot public safety and a prominent Louisville 
business man, Mr. Watkins has issued a call to organ- 
ized business urging that a fight be made in company 
with Paducah for a realignment of freight rates that 
will put cities south of the Ohio River upon an equality 
with cities north. The Paducah Board of Trade is now 
leading the fight, especially with reference to lumber, 
ete. it is maintained by various local traffic experts 
that there is no need for action here, for Louisville is 
said to already be on an equality with northern points 
in rates. 

Prominent lumber shippers in Louisville recently 
attended a meeting of the Louisville Transportation 
Club at which J. R. Cavanaugh, general superintendent 
of the Big Four Railroad, was the principal speaker. 
Mr. Cavanaugh delivered an address upon the subject 
‘*The Car Shortage.’’ He was extensively entertained 
during his stay in this city. Rule 19, in the new forms 
recommended for adoption by the railroads by a special 
committee of the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington, came in for discussion by Mr. Cavanaugh. 
This rule provides that the shipper shall specify the 
destination and routing of a car when he makes applica- 
tion for such. It is argued by shippers that such require- 
ments are unnecessary and would tend to retard traffic 
to a great extent, as the routing and destination of a 
car are not always determined beforehand. Superin- 
tendent Cavanaugh, although expressing regret at the 
emergencies which had brought Rule 19 to pass, stated 
that his road would be compelled, in all probability, to 
adopt the new requirements as a measure of selfprotec- 
tion. He explained the situation clearly. The Louisville 
Hardwood Club, several of whose members are affiliated 
with the Transportation Club, has referred the matter 
of further investigation of Rule 19 to its transportation 
committee. 

Preperations are being made for the entrance of the 
Lexington & Eastern Railroad Co. into Whitesburg, Ky., 
within the next week. About 6 miles of road are to be 
constructed before the line will tap one of the best 
developed coal and timber regions in eastern Kentucky. 





TARIFF AMENDMENT ON LUMBER APPROVED. 

AusTIN, TEX., Sept. 16.—The State railroad com- 
mission has approved the application of the Texas 
State Railroad for an amendment to the commodity 
tariff to apply on lumber and articles taking lumber 
rates by adding the following regulation: 


Rough lumber from points on the Texas State Railroad 
may be stopped in transit at planers on that line for 
planing-in-transit (time limit at slantan point not to exceed 
120 days) when in direct line of transit to destination, at a 
charge of $5 a car for the stop in addition to the through 
rate from point of origin to destination. When indirect 
service or back-haul is performed a charge of $5 a car, in 
addition to the stopover charge, will be assessed. Through 
rate in all cases shall be assesesd on 90 per cent of the 
weight of inshipment of rough lumber. Rough lumber to be 
billed locally to planing point at rate applicable to that 
point. 


The commission also ordered, in approval of applica- 
tion of the Timpson & Henderson Railway Co., that 
commodity to apply on lumber and articles taking lum- 
ber rates, in carloads, effective May 21, 1901, be 
amended by adding thereto the following regulation: 

1. Lumber originating at points on the Timpson & Hen- 
derson Railway may be stopped at Henderson for the pur- 
pose of being dressed at a charge of $5 a car for the stop; 


reshipment from Henderson to be via the International & 
Great Northern Railway. 


2. Shipments shall be billed from point of origin to 
Henderson at local tariff rate to that point. 

3. Final rate to be protected shall be that in effect at 
the time of the movement into planing point. 

4. Time limit at planing point will be 90 days. 

5. Adjustment of charges will be made through freight 


oa 


claim department. in accordance with paragraphs 6, 7 and & 


6. On presentation of evidence showing reshipment of not 
less than 90 per cent of the weight of any given inbound 
shipment, a sufficient amount of the inbound charges will 
be refunded (less the stopover charge) as will protect the 
through rate from the origin of the rough lumber or from 
the planing point, whichever is higher. 

7. In case the weight of any car of dressed lumber 
shipped is less than 90 per cent of the weight of the 
inbound shipment shown by expense bill surrendered, refund 
of inbound charges will be made only on weight equal to 
111 per cent of the weight of the outbound shipment. 

8. No inbound expense bill may be used on more than 
one car of outbound lumber, but when surrendered for 
refund will be canceled in its entirety. 





NARROW GAUGE RAILROAD EXTENSION. 

BANGor, ME., Sept. 17.—Work on the new lumbering 
branch of the narrow gauge railroad in Franklin County, 
over which a vast amount of lumber from new territory 
will be hauled next winter, has been completed for a 
distance of 2% miles from Sanders Station on the 
Rangeley line, and the road will be ready when the lum- 
bering season begins. The largest amount of lumber 
ever brought out by the narrow gauge road will be cut 
next winter, it is said by the operators. 





CAR SHORTAGE IN THE SOUTHEAST. 


The following notice has been sent to its membership 
by the West Virginia & Pittsburgh Division Shippers’ 
Association: 


You are aware that for some weeks there has been a short- 
age of cars covering practically the entire eastern part of 
the United States. The indications are that this situation 
will become acute when the time comes to move the enor- 
mous grain crops that are being harvested this season. Our 
association wishes to cooperate with the railroad companies, 
so far as we can, to relieve this situation. 

To this end we request all of our customers to place 
orders for FULL CARLOADS, that all cars may be loaded to 
their maximum capacity. 

We _ especially urge that all cars be UNLOADED 
PROMPTLY, so that each car may perform its full service. 

We believe that the railroads are making every effort to 
handle the business of the country, and it is to the interest 
of their patrons to cooperate with them along these lines 





RAILROAD EXTENSION IN MAINE. 


WATERVILLE, ME., Sept. 17.—The Maine Central rail 
road branch line from Pittsfield to Mainstream, formerly 
the Sebasticook & Moosehead railroad, has been extended 
to Harmony, a distance of two miles. The extension was 
placed in operation on August 19. This branch will serve 
a timber and farming country which the railroad con- 
siders advisable to develop. Several lumbering indus- 
tries have taken on renewed life as a result of building 
the extension. The directors have taken out an option 
at a nominal cost for the control of 36,000 acres of 
land, partly wooded, near Cherryfield Station, in Wash- 
ington County, which is suitable for farm crops. 





LUMBER COMPANY SELLS RAILROAD. 

Bay City AND Saginaw, Micu., Sept. 3.—The Detroit 
& Mackinac Railway has taken over the AuSable & 
Northwest Railroad, built, owned and operated by the 
H. M. Loud’s Son’s Co., of AuSable. The road was 
built and has been operated nearly 30 years by the Loud 
company, mainly for lumbering purposes. It extends 
from AuSable in a northwesterly direction to Comins, in 
Oscoda County, and over it there have been hauled hun- 
dreds of millions of feet of saw logs, cedar and other 
forest products. It is a narrow gauge line, having 70 
miles of trackage, the main line being 52 miles in length. 
The company had extensive car shops at AuSable. The 
destruction of the company’s sawmills, planing mills, 
shingles, tie and other mills at AuSable July 12, 1911, 
also destroyed much of the railroad equipment. It is 
stated the purchasers may extend the road to Hubbard 
Lake, and thence to Turtle Lake. Other large lumbering 
interests have made the Detroit & Mackinac people an 
attractive offer to tap lumber territory. The deal will 
give the buyer a vast amount of freight traffic. It is 
intimated that large quantities of logs on this line will 
be hauled to Bay City, where there is milling capacity to 
manufacture the same. It means more extensive lumber- 
ing operations in that section this fall and winter. 





LUMBER RECEIPTS BY WATER. 

During the week ended September 15 twenty-two ves 
sels brought 8,650,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for 
distribution. The largest individual cargo—750,000 feet 
—was carried by the steamer Kalkaska, from Duluth, 
Minn. The next largest cargo—676,000 feet—was car- 
ried by the steamer Robert L. Fryer, from Bayfield, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels for the week were as 
follows: 


September 9—Str. O. FE. Parks, Naubinway, Mich., 325,000 
feet; Str. Sidney O. my Arcadia, Mich., 282,000 feet; Str. 
Philetus Sawyer, Vans Harbor, Mich., 330,000 feet. 

September 10—Str. F. W. Fletcher, Marinette, Wis., 325,- 
000 feet; Str. Susie Chipman, Harbor Springs, Mich., 220,- 
000 feet. 

September 11—Str. Resumption, Wells, Mich., 277,000 
feet; Str. Interlaken, Nahma, Mich., 548,000 feet. 

September 12—Str. Peters, Duluth, Minn., 600.000 feet: 
Str. 7. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 500,000 feet; Str. Delta, 
Escanaba, Mich., 270,000 feet; Str. Robert L. Fryer, Bay- 
field, Mich., 676,000 feet; Str. Louis Pahlow, Manistique, 
Mich., 490,000 feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 
232,000 feet; Str. N. J. Nessen, East Jordan, Mich.. 375,000 
feet; Str. George Burnham, Blind River, Ont., 250,000 feet : 
Str. George Burnham, Nesterville, Ont., 235,000 feet. 

September 138—Str. Kalkaska, Duluth, Minn., 750,000 feet; 
Str. F. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., 440,000 feet. 

September 14—Str. Philetus Sawyer, Vans Harbor, Mich., 
= feet; Str. J. V. Taylor, Menominee, Mich., 195,000 
eet. 

September 15—Str. 7. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 
_ — Str. S. M. Stephenson, Escanaba, Mich., 600.- 

eet. 
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We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $200,000 and 
upwards secured by first mort- 
gage on high grade accessible 
standing timber owned by estab- 
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j lished, going lumber companies. : 
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Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building, CHICAGO. 
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This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of | 


Loansto Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timber land bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 

Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
L Com. Nat’l Bank Bldg., CHICAGO ‘ 


* Dearborn National Bake: 


Chicago, Illinois 




















United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits 900.000 
Deposits - - 31,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier Vice-Prest. 
GEORGE H. WILSON CHARLES FERNALD THOMAS E. NEWCOMER 
Ass’t Cashicr Ass't casnier Ass’t Cashier 
WM. W. Le GROS, Ass’t Cashier. H. LAWTON, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust Se Susinias Bank 


WI! LIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass't Cashier 

NFLSONN. LAMPERT, V. Prest. E.C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 

JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. 


& Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets 


NELSON N. LAMPERT 
Vice-Prest. 





































This word 
means a great 
deal to all of us. Credit is an important 
factor in business success when used rightly but 
becomes a destructive agent in the hands of dis- 
Jhonest men. In connection with our 


Red Book Service 


which furnishes dependable reports on the lumber 
and woodworking trade, we have a well organized 


Law and Collection Department 
at your service. We've had over 32 years’ ex- 
perience collecting lumbermen’s accounts. Let 
us give further particulars regarding this service. 
Lumbermen’s Credit 


Association 
Established 1876 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 55 John St., New York 


Please mention the American Lumberman, 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


FOR LONG PERIODS OF TIME IN 
AMOUNTS FROM $100,000 UP. 

























We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


~ now control and operate a number of 
mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


140 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 








We are Prepared to 
Buy Entire Issues of 


Timber Bonds 


Secured by first Mortgage on Pine or 
Hardwood Timber Lands. 


wittus $3,000,000 


The First National Bank 


of Detroit, Michigan. 





Bond Department, Harry M. Tingle, Manager. 
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American-Credit Indemnity 
Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 


The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000.00. 





302 Broadway, Marquette Building, 415 Locust St., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 























Saw Mills Designed and Built. 


Plans and specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, 21:23, Washington, D.C. 





REALM OF THE RETAILER 
By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 

yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 

pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 

trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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BIG WEEK IN CHICAGO AUTOMOBILE CIRCLES. 


Saturday evening, September 14, the motor truck 
was king in the automobile world in Chicago. It fell 
to the sturdy and utilatarian truck to open the fall 
show of the Chicago Automobile Trade Association 
and this is did in a notable manner. That night 
about 700 motor trucks paraded down Michigan 
Avenue from Twenty-eighth Street, through the loop, 
and had it not been for the rain many more motor 
trucks would have been in line, but even a storm 
could not dampen the ardor of the motor truck people 
and a remarkable showing was made. Thousands ot 
persons, ignoring the rain, stood in line and watched 
the plain but highly useful machines pass. The pa 
rade brought out one significant fact and that is the 
motor truck is representing a big part of the auto- 
mobile industry, and the makers not only have plenty 
of orders to fill but expect the demand to grow 
notably. 

The 700 trucks, varying in capacity from 15 ton to 
10 tons, passed through Chicago’s loop district in 
less than two hours. Motor truck experts make the 
elaim that enough horse-drawn vehicles to have 
hauled equal loads would have required a week to 
make the same trip—an important point in defense 
of their claim that the use of motor trucks is the best 
way to solve the traftie problem. 

It is estimated that the parade was 5 miles long. 
Michigan Avenue was banked on both = sides with 
spectators and the crowd thronged the stores in auto 
mobile row, tilling baleonies, porches and every other 
vantage point. I. B. Garrison was in charge of m 
rangements. Though the task ot marshaling all 
trucks was difficult it was completed without any 
embarrassing situations, and the parade was pro 
nounced the biggest event that Chicago motor truck 
men have enjoved. 

The motor truck parade ushered in a big: week in 
Chicago automobile circles. Since the motor. truck 
started events on their way every known car has had 
its inning. Chicago’s automobile row was gaily deco 
rated for the fall opening, and most of the companies 
have their 1913 cars on exhibition. Many stores were 
decorated, and many of the displays were novel in 
their arrangement. The fall show’ was_ formally 
opened by a luncheon at which President M. H. Van 
Sicklen of the Trade association presided. Following 
the parade all the auto truck makers had some of 
their representative cars on exhibit throughout the 
week, and many sales were recorded. One auto truck 
concern states that it expects to close an order for 
several cars which will be used in clearing ecut-over 
lands, a field in which the cars are expected to show 
great utility. 

The Lansden Co., 1000 South Michigan Avenue. had 
10 trucks in the parade, eight of them heing owned 
by the Fair (department store) and two by the C. 
O. Olson Cartage Co. B. IL. Gilbert, Chicago manager 
for the Schacht Motor Car Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
says there is a big demand for motor trucks, and 
outlook is even hetter. This concern has on exhibit 
at its rooms, 1507 South Michigan Avenue, a 1-ton 
worm-drive truck and a 2-ton model truck. The Day 
ton Auto Truck Co. had three of its trucks in the 
parade, two 1l-ton cars and one 5-ton truck. 

Several Chicago concerns had Saurer and Mack 
trucks in the parade. These trucks are manufactured 
by the International Motor Co., which has salesrooms 
at 1,808 South Michigon Avenue. Among the Chicago 
coneerns having either Saurer or Mack trucks in the 
parade were: The Fair store, Allen B. Wrisley Co., 
Star Motor Delivery Co., Republie Metal Ware Co., 
Spaulding & Merrick, Henry Roos Foundry Co., Mon 
arch Brewery, Grand Crossing Tack Co., MeLaughlin 
3uilding Material Co. (Ine.), and the Chicago Union 
Lime Works Co. 

There were 76 White auto trucks in the parade, 
some of the exhibitors being the following: Edson 
Keith & Co., Ben Jesselson, Mandel BKros., Kee & 
Chappell Dairy Co., Chicago Cooperage Co., National 
Cash Register Co., the American Can Co., W. M. Iloyt 
Co., and the Shawmut Market Co. 

Twenty-one Mogul trucks manufactured by the 
Mogul Motor Truck Co., 4060 Princeton Avenue, Chi- 
eago, were in the parade. Some of the exhibitors 
were as follows: Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 
George W. Reynolds, Standard Brewery, Manhattan 
3rewing Co., Ruehl Bros. Brewing Co., Albert Pick & 
Co., W. O. Richardson & Co., and Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son. Kighteen KisselKar trucks were in the pa 
rade. Some of the exhibitors of these cars were: 
Docauer Bros., Mayer Bros. Teaming Co., Henry Frerk 
Sons, Lyon & Healy, Miehl Department Store, Potts 
ville, Pa., and the Union Drop Forge Co. 

Motor truck makers and = distributers expressed 
themselves as highly elated over the showing the pa 
rade and exhibition made and not only declare that 
the demand for the motor trucks is highly satisfac 
tory, but increasing in a rapid manner. 





A MONEY-SAVING PROPOSITION. 


“The advent of the motor truck has not been strikingly 
different in circumstance from the introduction of ‘any 
other of the long line of time- and labor-saving utilities 
that have become necessities in the last 25 years,’ says 
President George A. Kissel, of the Kissel Motor Car Co. 






“It had the same early imperfections to overcome and 
later the same prejudices to remove. Mankind is prone to 
regard with disfavor or suspicion anything that is new— 
anything that dethrones prevailing custom. Custom is the 
parent of doubt. 

“There are two effective purse appeals. One is the argu 
ment to save money—the other is the argument to make 
money. An article amenable to the former is easier to sell, 

“An article that will save money is susceptible of a much 
readier and understandable demonstration. If you can say 
to a prospective customer for instance: 

“That dollar you just took out of the cash drawer was 
unnecessarily spent. Vl show you how my device would 
have saved it.’ 

“If you can say that to your man, he'll listen to you 
attentively. 

“On the other hand, you can say: ‘Here’s something that 
will make money for you,’ and the chances are he'll yawn 
and hurry the conversation; that is, if he'll listen at all. 

“Yet improvements and displacements that make money 
rather than save money are the most valuable investments 
made by the business man, 

“Ask any intelligent business man what utility he could 
least afford to be without and he will invariably name the 
telephone. Yet the telephone is a fixed charge, bringing 
its indispensable results only through the saving of time. 

“So with the typewriter, the adding machine, and other 
office utilities——all of them money makers rather than money 

‘The man who does not make his place of business 
attractive is behind the times and a poor contestant in the 
commercial race Up-to-date fixtures cost money but théy 
make money because people are drawn to the store that 
looks most prosperous and enterprising, 

“No one can say that advertising saves money in a literal 
sense, but no one will deny that it makes money. 

“The present wonderful vogue of the motor truck and its 
still more wonderful immediate future lie in the fact that in 
wu vast majority of cases it saves money while a case where 
it does not make money by creating new business is searcely 
imaginable.” 


~~ 


PROSPECTIVE TRADE ABROAD. 


The Bureau ot Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor announces 
that ‘*A husiness man in the Far East informs an 
American consulate that he desires illustrated cata- 
logs, with price lists and discounts, gross and net 
shipping weights, capacity and horsepower of motor 
trucks for hauling goods from railway stations and 
steamboat landings to various parts of a certain city. 
The trucks must be of heavy construction and the 
Wheels fitted with non-skidding solid tires, as the 
streets and roads are very rough. In winter they 
are frozen and in summer the mud is very deep in 
places. Extra copies of the catalogs should be sent to 
the consulate for filing.’’ Application to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestie Commerce, giving reference 
to its item No, 9520, will bring specifie data regarding 
the inquiry. 





— 


A MINIATURE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 





The winding mountain road to the geysers in Sonoma 
County, Cal., has generally been considered dangerous 
for the motorist, but that reports have been greatly 
exaggerated is evident from the suecessful tour of Mrs. 
J. W. Leavitt and party of San Francisco. 

The party made the ascent in Mrs. Leavitt’s Kissel- 
Kar ‘Six’? and without trouble of any description. 
Mrs. Leavitt tells the following story of it: 

The trip from Cloverdale to the geysers was one of the 
most enjoyable imaginable. We had been warned that the 
roads were bad, so we were happily surprised in making 
the 17-mile mountain climb in an hour and a half. It was 
a continuous and wonderful panorama the entire distance 
and at the geysers —well there it's simply a miniature 
Yellowstone Park. 





BIG MOTOR TRUCK PROJECT. 


C. G. Stoddard and H. J. Edwards, of Long Island, 
N. Y., are promoting the establishment of a big motor 
truck factory in Louisville, Ky. With Philip 8. Longest, 
of Longest Bros. Co., Louisville, they will organize the 
Kdwards Motor Car Co., a $2,000,000 coneern which, it is 
said, will have one of the four licenses issued in the 
United States for manufacturing and selling the Knight 
silent motor. The motor is to be adapted by the new 
company to use with commercial ears. 





FOR LONG-DISTANCE HAULING. 


One of the largest operators of the Pacific coast has 
recently tested the efficiency of motor transportation 
as compared with horse equipment for delivering lum- 
ber from San Diego to Miramar, a distance of about 
20 miles, the lumber hauled being used in the construc- 
tion of a private residence costing upward of $150,000. 
The Western Lumber Co. is using Mack trucks of 5 
and 7 tons capacity and these trucks are equipped with 
a derrick for quick unloading by means of which it is 
possible to put the full load on the truck in about five 
minutes. One of these trucks equipped with a derrick 
has transported 40,000 feet of lumber in 10 hours, a 
distance of 2 miles from the docks. The lumber ar- 
rived so rapidly that the company had to use its entire 
foree in order to prevent the congestion of its termi- 
nals, so efficient was the transportation by motor 
trucks. The best work that the company could do in 
a day’s time with a team of horses and driver was 
three loads of about 1,500 feet a load. The service 
would not have shown up so well without the use of 
the derrick device to facilitate keeping the trucks in 
constant motion by which the highest dividend earn 
ing possibilities of motor transportation are always 
obtained. 
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OIL AS FUEL FOR DONKEY ENGINES. 
[By J. P. Van Orsdel, Portland, Ore. | 


The use of fuel oil on donkey engines has been a 
subject which has been of considerable interest to 
me for the last three years, not only from the point 
of a possible saving in fuel and labor cost in supplying 
the machines with energy but from the point of con- 
serving the timber and eliminating the fire risk, or at 
least reducing it to a minimum. 

There is no other thing except the effort to make 
a profit that gives the logger and timber owner as many 
sleeples nights during the dry season of the year as the 
fire hazard. It is a constant menace which is always 
with us and impossible to get entirely away from, but 
I am sure that every member of the congress is making a 
strenuous effort to as nearly eliminate this risk as is in 
human power to do. Eternal vigilance and fuel oil will 
come nearer saving this enormous natural and National 
resource which means so much to the financial and 
industrial life of the States which are members of this 
Congress. 

In the following argumentations coal as fuel for donkey 
engines is not taken into consideration, due to the fact 
that I have had no experience with coal as fuel on this 
kind of machinery. 


Automatic Feeding Necessary. 


During the last six months of the year 1911 we at our 
Grays River camp made some experiments with an oil 
installation on one of our machines which was being 
used to scrape gravel from a bar to ballast cars. ‘This 
machine was a 9x10 Willamette Iron & Steel Works 
donkey equipped with a 60-inch boiler. The oil was sup- 
plied to the burners by gravity. Our idea was at first 
to put three burners of the Witt type in the firebox, 
giving the burner a slight tilt downward so that the 
flames from each burner would have a tendency to rise 
and swirl, and in that way filling the firebox full of 
well distributed heat energy. We were able to supply 
the machine with steam all right as long as the load 
was the same; in fact, it steamed a hundred per cent 
better than with wood fuel; put we found the installa- 
tion to be a failure four the reason that it had to be 
fired with a throtule under the control of a fireman, 
which we found or decided would be impractical on any 
machine which is subjected to the wide variation in 
load and steam consumption that a logging engine is 
subjected to—no human hand or mind being capable 
of responding to fluctuations in steam pressure as it 
exists on a logging engine. The result of our at-home 
experiments was that we decided that in order to utilize 
fuel oil on donkey engines successtully for logging pur- 
poses it would be necessary to have an automatic oil 
feed device which would increase or decrease the oil flow 
accerding to the steam pressure without the assistance 
of a fireman. It must be some device that would 
increase the oil flow as the steam pressure decreased, 
and when the steam pressure reached approximately or 
slightly under the blowing-off point it would cut the oil 
tlow down so that you had only a slight fire, so that in 
this way the waste of oil would be reduced to a 
minimum. 





Quantity Comparisons With Other Fuel. 


Of course it was impossible to tell exactly the amount 
of oil we would nave used on this machine had we been 
yvarding legs with it. But our opinion was that it would 
require .from eight to nine barrels per day, which has 
since been coniirmed. 

During the same time that we were muking these oil 
tests | had men at the various camps keep records of 
the amount of wood used per day by yarders operating 
in vellow fir and using yellow fir for fuel; yarders oper- 
ating in red fir and using red fir for fuel, and yarders 
operating in silver fir and hemlock and using silver fir 
and hemlock for fuel; and I find as an average of these 
tests that we were using for fuel 1,650 feet of timber 
per day. 

Of course the contention might be raised that we do 
not use merchantable timber for fuel, but where you 
are running the machines tor all they are worth this 
is not so, especially with regard to red fir, silver fir, 
or hemlock. The best logs in the woods are used for 
fuel. Of course in the yellow fir you can occasionally 
get a log that is shattered or full of pitch rings, or a 
log from a dead standing tree that is worm eaten. 
Rotten or punky timber will not make steam, nor will 
a knotty log split. So there you are. It takes good 
timber to make steam—it makes no difference what kind 
of timber you are logging. 


Cost Comparison. 


You all know that it costs more to put a wood 
log behind a yarder than it does to load it on a 
ear and haul it to your mill or any other dumping 
ground. ‘The hardest men in your camp to keep who 
render satisfactory service are your fireman and wood 
buckers; or at least that has been our experience. 

Figured on the following basis, it costs $18.13 per 
dav to supply steam energy with wood fuel to a logging 
engine working under ordinary conditions. 


Average daily wood consumption, 1,650 ft. B. M. 
Stumpage value of timber, $3 per M. 

Straight logging cost, $4 per M. } 
Additional logging cost for wood logs, 50c per M. 
One fireman at $3 per day. 

One wood bucker at $2.75 per day. 


If the above does not conform with your ideas of 
values, logging cost or wage scales it will be a simple 
matter to convert them to conform with your ideas. 


Results With an Automatic Device. 


In the early part of 1912 Mr. Glafke, of the Loggers’ 
Oil Equipment Co., brought to my attention an automatic 
oil burner device which seemed to have just the features 
which we lacked in our experiments, so I gave him an 
order for two installations which we began using in 
the early part of February, and which from the very 
start gave good and satisfactory results. We have since 
added two more, making a total of four installations at 
our Grays River camp. All installations have been 
made on 66x120-inch Willamette Iron & Steel Works 
200-pound working pressure boilers. ‘The following are 
our records, which have been kept with great care so 
we would not fool ourselves in this matter. 


Record No. 1. 


The machine was a 10-13 Mogul yarder puilt by the 
Willamette Iron & Steel Works, equipped with a 66x120- 
inch 200-lb. working pressure boiler. We had the safety 
valve set at 185 Ibs. In the months of February, March, 
April, May and June this machine actually worked 104 
days and our records show that the average daily oil 
consumption was 9.6 barrels per day. The ground this 
machine was yarding is very rough. The average log 
contained 1,975 feet scale. The maximum yarding dis- 
tance was 1,300 feet; average 650 feet. Average output 
per day during the 104 days the test was run was 
80,500 feet B. M. per day. Cost of oil per barrel deliv- 
ered in tank on rear end of donkey sled, $1.05, or a 


fuel cost of 13.7¢ per M. Had we used wood fuel this 
cost would have appeared as 22.5c per M, or a saving of 
8.8c per M, or a daily average saving of $7.08. The 104 
days would show a total saving of $736.32. 


Record No. 2. 


The machine was a 11x13 Mogul yarder, built by the 
Willamette Iron & Steel Works, equipped with a 66x120 
inch 200-pound working pressure boiler. We had the 
safety vaive set at 175 pounds. In February, March, 
April, Muay and June this machine actually worked 96 
days and our records show that the average daily oil 
consumption was 7.8 barrels. The ground this machine 
was yarding is extremely rough, it being necessary at 
times to use two lead blocks and a stump roller to 
get the timber out at all. The average log contained 
1,8/0 feet B. M. ‘The maximum yarding distance was 
1,500 feet and the average 750. Average output per day 
during the 96 days the test was run was 59,40) feet B. M. 
Cost of oil per barrel delivered in tank on redr of donkey 
sled, $1.05, or a fuel cost of 13.8c per M. With wood fuel 
the cost would have been 30.5c per M, or a saving of 
16.7¢c per M. 

It may appear that the wood consumption would have 
been decreased, as the oil used was less than the amount 
used on machine covered by Record No. 1. In this par- 
ticular instance this machine was set in such a cramped 
place that it would have required an extra man_back of 
this machine to keep it in steam with wood. It would 
have been impossible for us to have got the nearest end 


of the wood yard closer than 35 feet from the fire door. 
Record No. 3. 


This is a test run on a 11-13-inch Willamette Iron & 
Steel Works Mogul tandem drum yarder, equipped with 
a 66x120-inch 2u0-pound working pressure boiler, carry- 
ing its full allowable working pressure. This machine 
was 291, working days logging all the timber tributary 
to one rollway. The total oil consumption during this 


period was 373 barrels, or 8.9 barrels per day. Total 
amount of timber logged in this time, 2,886,816 feet, or 
an average daily output of 98,700 feet. Reducing this 


to 3 fuel cost per M, we have at $1.05 per barrel for oil 
delivered at the machine, a cost of 9.5¢ per M. The 
wood fuel cost per M would have been 18.4c per M, or a 
saving of 8.9c per M, or a saving of $8.78 per day. This 
would show 1et profit on logging this setting of $256.89. 

In talking over the performance of this machine with 
the camp foreman, hooktender, and engineer they were 
all of the opinion that the oil made it possible for them 
to get this output. The foreman said 75,000 per day 
would have been all they could have done with wood. 
maximum yarding distance was 1,200 feet; the aver- 
600. ‘This was up-hili yarding with a maximum lift 
25 feet. 











Insurance and Other Advantages. 


In the latter part of June Chief Inspector Paddock of 
the Hartford Boiler Insurance Co. inspected these boilers 
very carefully to see if the use of fuel oil was injuring 
them in any way, and his report was that they were in 
fine condition, and should last just as long with fuel oil 
as with wood fuel. 

In our Rainier camp we have three 10x11 Humboldt 
yarders built by the Willamette Iron & Steel Works 
equipped with 54-inch express boilers, the firebox being 
54x78 inches, which are the best wood steamers it has 
ever beer my experience to see in operation. The log- 
ging Oil Equipment Co. and the West Coast Oil Equip- 
ment Co. have both made installations on these machines 
without any success. But as we needed the logs we 
could not afford to let them take the time to experiment 
and correct errors in installation. I haven’t a bit of 
doubt that they could have either one worked it out 
satisfactorily. We expect to give them another oppor- 
tunity to do so during the shut-down period this winter. 
We have not been very successful so far with small 
upright boilers of, say, 54-inch in diameter for logging 
service, 

There is no doubt that we all have a great deal to 
learn about the use of fuel oil, not only the people who 
are making the installation but those of us who are using 
it. My experience so far has been that it Is more a 
question of time. As far as the money is concerned 
there is a very apparent saving with it from the start. 

In conclusion I will say that in compareng wood fuel 
with fuel oil on donkeys the oil has the following advan- 
tages over wood: 

First—Conserves the forests. 

Second—Reduces the fire risk to a minimum. 

Third—Increases the possible output from 15 to 25 
per cent. 

Fourth—Reduces the logging cost materially in that 
it decreases the fuel cost and increases the possibie 
output. 





FIBER BOXES AND CARRIERS. 


A mecting of importance to wooden box manufacturers 
will be held in Chieago, October 3, when fiber box man- 
ufacturers will appear before the Uniform Classification 
Committee to object to some of the present fiber box 
shipping requirements of the various classification com- 
mittees. The fiber box manufacturers have been object- 
ing for a long time to some of the shipping requirements 
and changes are sought. These changes will be discussed 
at the meeting, to be held at 1909-17 Transportation 
Building. These same objections were discussed at a 
meeting held in Chicago, September 11, and further dis- 
cussion is to be had. 

One of the chief reasons for complaint by the fiber 
box manufacturers is the contention that present inspec- 
tions of fiber box containers are too technical. One of 
the witnesses at the recent meeting declared that any 
case of pilfering the fiber box was at once visible. His 
contention was answered by R. C. Fyfe, chairman of the 
Western Classification Committee, who related an in- 
stance of opening a box in a Des Moines (Iowa) station, 
extracting a small lot of hosiery, exhibiting it to the firm 
that had shipped the box and then returning the hosiery 
to the box. The repacking was completed with the aid 
of mucilage and was done, according to Mr. Fyfe, with- 
out leaving a trace of the pilfering. With the cross 
reenforcing strip this could not be done without leaving 
evidence, according to the testimony, yet removal of the 
strip is one of the changes that the fiber box makers want 
the classification committees to make. The fiber box 
makers contend that the reenforeing strip now required 
across the middle of the fiber box is unnecessary. 
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CANADIAN 


AND 


AMERICAN 
TIMBER 


BONDS Aa 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, 
secured by first mortgages. Proceeds can be 
used to enlarge operations, buy additional 
timber, refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds pay- ~ 
able serially at definite periods. 
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Detailed reports of cruises of timber in 
any part of the world, made by cruisers 
of experience. 





Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO. 


LIMITED. 
Metropolitan Bldg. WANCOUVER, B.C. 

















CHOICE TRACTS q 


British Columbia Timber 


d, We own and offer choice tracts of care- 
fully selected timber in British Columbia, 
ranging in size from fifty million feet totwo 
billion feet. 

, This timber is situated where it will de- 
rive the greatest benefit in increase of values 
by the completion next year of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway and the Panama 
Canal. 


Interviews and Correspondence Invited. 





A. C. Frost Company 

















Corn Exchange Building 


CHICAGO - 
California Timber Lands 


FOR SALE—A few choice tracts of sugar and 
white pine, at reasonable prices—Correspondence 
with bona fide purchasers solicited. 


M. A. BURNS, 
707-8 Fife Bldg., 





San Francisco, Cal. 











Cook-Alexander Land Co., Ls. 


Colonizers and Developers of 


Cat Over Pine Lands 

















GEORGE E. DUPEE, 
TIMBER ESTIMATOR 


88 Broad Street, BOSTON. 

















Read R. E. Danaher Company Ad 
Page 70. 
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pe, WANTED oc" 
FACTORY LUMBER 








Western Pine, Spruce—Yellow Pine 
Yellow Cypress—Hardwoods. 
EARLE RANDALL, 


Wholesale and C 
313 Putnam Bidz., 


Wanted 


E. F. Nelson Lumber Co. Yellow Pine, Cypress 
Wholesalers Coast Products & Shingles 


Worcester, - Mass. 


77 TIMBERLANDS FOR SALES 


Southern Pine and Hardwoods. 
Spruce, Hemlock and Hardwoods 


in Canada. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers. 
\S 1133 Broadway, 











DAVENPORT, IOWA. 














Good Mill Connections 
for 
































NEW YORK 
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Topographical Surveys 
and Logging Maps 


Read what was said on this subject at the Portland Logging 
Congress. 

We are prepared to make “Topog’’ Maps, timber estimates 
and plans for every need. 


PLAN DEFINITELY FOR EFFICIENCY. 


CLARK, LYFORD & STERLING 


Real Estate Trust Bld&., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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In your search for the most practical 
course in Forestry and Logging for 
your boy, 

— WRITE — 


Wyman’s School of the Woods 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN. 
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THE WALCH LAND Co. | 


LANDS TOWNSITES REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 
Head Office, Northern Crown Bank Bldg., Winnipeg, Canada 
Branch Offices: —Confederation Life Bidg., Toronto, 

Ont., Cadogan Block, Calgary, Alta., Walter Scott 

Bldg., Moose Jaw,Sask.,Central Chambers, Saskatoon, 

Sask., 123 Pender St., West, Vancouver, B.C. 

Our extensive connections and experience enables us to 
handle your business with safety, economy and dispatch, 
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NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers ofall kinds of 
SOUTHERN LUMBER Ties, Bridge Timbers 
Piling and Poles. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes, 
Mills at Galbraith, La., General Office, 
Mansfield, La., Natchitoches, La. TEXARKANA, ARK. 








FLEXIBLE STIFF 


or” END POST aa 
—_ ¢ LINE POSTS CORNERS roune 












because all 


CARBO STEEL POSTS 
set direct in ground 24 
depth of wood, post anchored 
so will not pull out,- Guaranteed 
not to break or bend out of shape, 

Will not freeze or get out of alignment, 
Permanent.- Cheap as wood. 


) CHICAGO HEIGHTS 
ILLINO'S. 
ASK POR CATAL® 








“ A R D id 0 0 D will find it to their advantage 


to send for free sample pages 


LUMBERMER of the “Climax Tally Book.” 





American Lumberman, Publishers, 431 §. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















NEW TECHNICAL BOOKS 





TWO BOOKS ON FORESTRY. 


While the literature of lumbering and lumber manu 
facturers still remains almost a minus quantity, the 
literature ot forestry continues to be enhanced by the 
publication of additional books. Two works which have 
recently come to the editorial desk do not attempt, as 
have most previous works, to cover the entire field of 
forestry, but specialize in certain sections of it. One 
of these books confines itself to a single wood and the 
other to a single section of the country. 

One book on longleaf yellow pine! is by G. Frederick 
Schwarz, author of ‘‘ Forest Trees and Forest Scenery.’’ 
It is a most inferesting little volume and shows a great 
deal of practical study in the forests on the part of the 
author. Even those who have spent their entire life 
among the longleaf pine of the South will find that 
many of the things which they have seen with their own 
eyes take on a new meaning through the caretul study 
and interpretation which has here been given. The popu- 
lar idea of the virgin forest is that it is a mingling of 
trees of all growths, the younger trees growing up to 
replace the older ones as they die out. As a matter of 
fact yellow pine forests are usually composed of trees 
of but slight variation in general size over larger or 
smaller areas. Areas of large trees will alternate with 
areas covered almost entirely by trees of much smaller 
but fairly uniform diameter. This author explains 
clearly the reason for this peculiarity. The effect of 
fires under varied conditions is very thoroughly discussed 
and also the influence ef hogs running at large. The 
effect of too small a diameter limit in forests intended 
for continual reproduction is also considered and, in fact, 
all of the other points entering into the problem of the 
conservative management of longleaf yellow pine forests. 
The book is on very practical lines, except in the last 
chapter, which is devoted to the aesthetics of forestry, 
and in which the author makes the novel argument that 
a forest which is being lumbered upon conservative lines 
thereby has its beauty enhanced instead of destroyed. 
He advances several reasons for this, one of which is 
that in a dense forest the observer loses the advantages 
ot distance and perspective. As openings are made in 
the forest, however, the remaining stand at once becomes 
more picturesque. 

‘* Forestry in New England,?’’ by Ralph C. Hawley 
and Austin F’.. Hawes, is a very serious study of the 
forestry problems of that section of the country. It 1s 
a textbook and reference book rather than a piece of 
literature, and discusses all of the problems of growth, 
disease, insect depredation, consumption and reproduc 
tion applying to all the trees indigenous to that section 
of the country. Included is a review of the progress 
of forestry telling what has been done by the various 
New England States in this direction and about 60 pages 
of appendix are added giving statistics, bibliography, 
and the necessary tables of log scales and of volume, 
growth and yield. 

With practical application of the principles of for- 
estry that have been so studiously worked out, it will, 
of course, become necessary that special works be added 
to the literature of the subject, making a closer applica- 
tion of these principles to special problems of the indi 
vidual species or the special locality. Such books have 
no particular application outside of their restricted and 
specialized field and, of course, can not be published until 
interest in the subject within that field warrants their 
uppearance. Every one who has to do with the manage 
ment of yellow pine forests will find the little manual 
here reviewed a most useful addition to his library, while 
the other book deserves as wide a sale among the lum 
bermen, the pulpwood men and the owners of timbered 
property of any sort in the New England States. 


Schwarz. Cloth 12mo, 135 pp., 28 illus., $1.25 and 15 cents 
postage. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 

2*Forestry in New England.” By Ralph Chipman Hawley 
(Assistant Professor of Forestry, Yale University), and 
Austin Foster Hawes (State Forester of Vermont). Cloth, 
Svo, 479 pp., 139 illus., 50 and 50 cents postage. John 
Wiley & Sons, New York. 

(Any book reviewed may be ordered through the AMER 
ICAN LUMBERMAN’S book department.) 


1“Longleaf Pine in Virgin Forest.” By G. Frederick 
5 s | 








THE IDENTIFICATION OF COMMERCIAL WOODS. 


Those who remember their Jessons in botany will re 
call that the systematic key to classification in the usual 
textbooks depends largely upon the character of flowers 
and fruit, and secondarily upon the foliage and general 
appearance of the plant as a whole. In the identifica 
tion of lumber woods, however, there is very often 
nothing at hand except a piece of the wood itself, and 
the ordinary systems of botany throw little or no light 
upon such a problem. The Federal Forest Service has 
issued a cireular on the identification of tree species 
which works to some extent from the structure of the 
wood itself, but the most complete and systematic publi- 
cation on this Jine is a new book by Samuel J. Record,* 
assistant professor of forest products, Yale University. 
This is a most admirably arranged reference book, and 
one which will receive the approval of the technical ex 
pert, but has the further advantage that the author, not- 
withstanding his vast knowledge of the subject, has the 
faculty rare among learned men, of imparting his knowl- 
edge in language which the layman can readily under- 
stand. 

Wood structure is much varied in its elements and 
their combinations with each other. A properly prepared 
wood specimen is under the microscope a beautiful ob- 
ject and the story of the growth of a tree becomes the 


more interesting as one goes the farther into the won 
derful way in which its minute structure is formed, fed 
by the transparent sap, and developed into the growing 
sapwood, finally changing to heartwood and then remain 
ing without further change for perhaps hundreds ot 
years. Many writers have analyzed and described wood 
structures and the arrangement of the various cells whicl 
compose it, but usually much confusion is left in the 
mind of the reader. One who follows thoroughly th: 
early chapters of this book, however, with their inter 
esting diagrams and illustrations, will come to unde 
stand more of how wood really grows than ever before 
and how the differences of grain and structure are ac 
tually brought about in the different kinds of lumber. 

A list of books on general classifications of wood is 
given, occupying several pages, and then a key to the 
economic woods of the United States, original with this 
writer. This key has two main divisions into the conif 
erous woods and hardwocds, the third division of woods 
represented by palms and the like (botanically speaking, 
the Monocotyledons) being omitted because in the United 
States they supply no important commercial woods. In 
each of these divisions further divisions are set up, de 
pending upon the distribution of the resin duets promi 
nent in the coniferous woods, the pores or sap vessels 
Which oceur in hardwoods but not in the pines and their 
numerous cousins, and in the latter class of woods, the 
arrangement of the pores with regard to the annual 
rings, whether clustered almost wholly in the early spring 
growth, or diffused generally throughout the general 
structure of the wood. The appearance of the medullary 
rays (constituting the quartered grain of oak and present 
prominently or indistinctly in practically all woods), 
the presence or absence of tyloses or intruder cells in 
the idle pores of the heartwood, and other differences of 
structure, all are used as means of identification; and 
hy following out this arrangement systematically the user 
of this key is led along to the particular wood he may 
have in hand as the key directs him in its logical se 
quence to observation of the various details of the 
structure of the specimen. Most of this structure is 
easily visible on the various surfaces of an ordinarily 
smooth specimen of wood; others require a pocket lens of 
moderate power to bring them out; and in a few cases 
the use of thin sections especially mounted for use uuder 
a compound microscope are necessary in order to dis- 
tinguish between woods which greatly 
other. 

Such a system depending upon the structure of the 
wood itself serves very well as a means of identification 
in most instances, but it is not practical in the pines, 
for instance, to determine definitely from the wood 
whether a given structure is longleaf or shortleaf. 

This book is a valuable addition to lumber literature, 
and one which will be welcomed and much used by 
those who have to solve the difficult problems to which 
it is the answer. 


resemble each 


*“Economic Woods of the United States,” by Samuel J. 
Record, Assistant Professor of Forest Products, Yale Uni 
versity. Cloth, Svo., 117 pp., 22 illustrations, $1.25 and 15 
cents postage. John Wiley & Sons, New York. (For sale 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 





TWO VALUABLE TEXTBOOKS ON WOODWORK- 
ING. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sometime since reviewed 
a book by William Noyes, entitled ‘‘ Wood and Forest,’’ 
which was stated to be one of the most thorough and 
interesting textbooks on American commercial trees of 
the many which are in its reference library. Another 
work by the same author now in hand is a companion 
volume, bound in uniform style, and intended as a text- 
book for the woodworking course in manual training 
schools. It is understood thaty.Prof. Noyes furnished 
his manuscript to the publishers "for a single volume to 
include both these subjects, but that the publishers con- 
sidered it advisable to make two separate volumes, which 
was done. 

Professor Noyes’ textbook on ‘‘ Hand Work in Wood1’’ 
begins with a short description of lumbering and log- 
ving processes, copiously illustrated with cuts. It will 
serve to give the city pupil, who has never seen a saw- 
mill, a fairly good working idea of how lumber is 
manufactured, although there are a few inaccuracies 
noticeable in the pictures and text. The description of 
wood hand tools is very complete, and includes instrue- 
tions tor the proper care of the keener edged tools, 
the filing and setting of saws, and the like. The prob- 
lems illustrating the use of the square are carefully 
worked out. The common wordworking joints are 
thoroughly discussed, with working problems, and the 
chapter on ‘‘ Types of Wooden Structures’’ begins with 
a pen tray and ends with a very excellent illustration 
of a frame house under construction, showing the methods 
of framing, sheathing, laying in openings, and the like. 
Very practical instructions are given on wood finishing, 
describing the various wood finishes in the market, their 
characteristies and the methods of applying them. 

Of a similar general character, but covering an en- 
tirely different branch of woodworking, is a book by 
Resides and Diemer.2 Both these gentlemen are con- 
nected with the Pennsylvania State College, the former 
being instructor in practical mechanics, and the latter 
professor of industrial engineering. Professor Diemer’s 
book on ‘Factory Organization and Administration’’ 
was reviewed in these columns some months since. The 
present book deals entirely with the use of woodworking 
machines of various sorts, except the supplementary 
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chapters on pattern making, which is largely a hand 
operation, 

The book begins with the subject of wood turning, 
und covers that. subject very thoroughly, with numerous 
ljustrations and exercises. 

That part of the book dealing with the use of wood 
working machinery confines itself chiefly to such machines 
is are used in manual training schools and pattern shops, 
neluding cireular saws, band saws, small planers and 
matchers, universal woodworkers, mortising and tenoning 
uachines, universal sandpapering machines, tool grinders, 
uid various special hand machines such as wood trim- 
routing bits, core-box planes, and the like. The 
manual on pattern making is a very practical one, 
hough, like various other manuals on the subject, it does 
not give sufficient attention to the subject of pattern 
umber. It mentions only white pine and mahogany, 
uthough in many foundries it is stated that chestnut is 
is good as any other lumber, and on the Pacific coast 
redwood is almost universally used, at least for the 
coarser patterns, 

A very interesting reference is made in this connection, 
to motion and time study, in which it is insisted that 
this subject should be given proper attention in manual 
training in order to correct any wrong methods of time 
vasting motion on the part of the student. 


mers, 


“Hand Work in Wood,” by William Noyes, Assistant Pro 


fessor of Industrial Arts, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. Cloth, 8 vo., 281 pp., 304 illustra 
tions, $2 post paid, Manual Arts Press, Peoria, I}! 
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The Use of Wood-Working Machines and 
by George H. Resides, Instructor in Prac- 
and Hugo Diemer, M. E., Professor of 
both of Pennsylvania State College, 
Cloth, 4 vo., 117 pp., 169 illustrations, 
New York City. 


ttern-Making,”’ 
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ite College, Pa. 
0, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 





CYPRESS FOR CANOES AND BOATS. 

The above is the title of a handsomely executed vest- 
brochure of 81 pages just published by the 
Cypress Mauutacturers’ Association. From 
this work it is made clear that in the 
nstruction of boats, canoes, boathouses and other 
yx yawls and other small craft cypress siding is 
adapted. Launches of various types and 
mensions are extensively built of cypress, while large 
ift like steamboats for the navigation of rivers and 
water’’ find the material especially adapted to 
terior natural and stained finished. 

Among the numerous finely executed illustrations is 
ie of the saloon of the palatial steamer Hendrick Hud- 
York and Albany, and im- 
finished throughout with strikingly figured 
Numerous letters and other forms of testi- 
onials are also presented from various authorities in a 
sition to understand and appreciate the merits of the 
ood. The thing for interested parties to do is, how- 
to send for a copy. Address, George E. Watson, 
cretary of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso 
ition, New Orleans, La. 





MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 








A NEW CARBORUNDUM BAND WHEEL GRINDER. 


Users of band saws throughout the lumber industry 
will be interested in the Ge Bott band wheel grinder, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration. This ma 
chine, which is made hy the Ge Bott Manufacturing 
Co., Houston, Tex., is in general 
of simple construction, easy to 
set and easy to operate. The 
machine is furnished with eithe: 
hand or power feed. It has 
au 21-inch bed surface, said by 
the company to be more than 
double the amount of any other 
machine on the market. The 
sildes are made of hydraulic 
tuhe, which is designed to do 
away with any possible chance 
of lost motion. The manufac 
turer states that in the entire 
construction of the machine 
there is nothing to get loose or 
out of adjustment. When in 
use the machine is fastened to 
au piece of timber, which 
curely bolted to the husk of 
the band mill. It can be tilted 
aut any angle desired, though it 
is only necessary to tilt the ma 
chine to a point where the head 
will come in proper adjustment with the 
head of the machine also can he 
adjusted to a band 
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HORIZONTAL BAND RESAW. ATTACHMENT FOR 


MATCHERS MADE BY W. B. MERSHON & CO., 





justiment is made quickly to accommodate the size of 
the wheel. 
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lower wheel can be ground from 
and it is unnecessary to place the machine in 
blocks used for grinding are made of 
arborundum, the value of which for grinding is well 





NOUM BLOCK BAND WILEEL 
BOTT MANUFACTURING CoO., 


GRINDER, STYLE A, 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


lumber trade. 

The Ge Bott Manufacturing Co. has prepared a num- 
her of circulars describing this machine and giving 
the experience of numerous users of the device. 
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HORIZONTAL BAND SAW ATTACHMENT FOR 
PLANERS AND MATCHERS. 
lle device shown by the accompanying illustration has 
heen designed by William B. Mershon & Co., of Saginaw, 
Mich., the well-known band saw manufacturing concern, 
to make possible the use of planers and matchers already 
installed, to better advantage than heretofore. This is 
« horizoutal band resawing attachment which may be 
applied to any standard planer or matcher. Installation 
of the involves no serious difficulties, as it is 
wholly self-contained, mounted on a substantial base and 
extend below the floor line. The band wheels 
are protected by a metal guard and wire screen and a 
sawdust hood and collar are furnished so that connee- 
tion can conveniently be made with the blow pipe system 
ut very little expense. 
One of the important mechanical im- 
+ provements made available by this resaw 
is the use of rotary saw guides or crowd- 
ing wheels mounted on ball bearings and 
supporting the short cutting section of 
the saw blade. These guides, which have 
become widely known through their ap- 
plication to other of the Mershon ma- 
chines, not only insure accuracy but make 
; possible a much faster feed than could 
otherwise be obtained. They also do 


resaw 


does not 


away with the tendency of the guide 
following the eut to clog with pitch, 
slivers and other waste. 

For cutting bevel siding the band 


wheels tilt and may be raised or lowered 
in order to center or saw stock off from 
center as desired. The manufacturer 
announces that a novel straining device 
has been applied to this machine, con 
sisting of a nest of special eoil springs, 
which afford a constant eushion under 
the main bearing. This device provides 
also for aeeurately reading the amount 
of strain in pounds that is ne carried 
the saw. 
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ANSDEN 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS 





The Solution to Your 
Most Perplexing 
Delivery Problems 


Economy, Rapidity & Certainty 
of Making Deliveries 


are assured you to a greater degree 
in the Lansden Electric than any 
other make of truck. Tell us what 
your horses are doing and we will 
show you how the Lansden Electric 
trucks will replace them at actual 
clean-cut savings in money that will 
agreeably surprise you. 

The Lansdenis builtin all sizes of 750, 1000 lbs. and 

1, 2, 3,334 and 5 tons capacities, and equipped with 


Edison storage batteries. Write Dept. “K” for liter- 
ature concerning trucks suitable for Lumber trade. 


(Gy fea RNS (ai ef ompany? 


Newark,N.J 


MAIN WORKS avid 
GENERAL OFFICES 





We Save You Money 


ELECTRIC LAMPS 


For window display or store. Special prices 
on Tungsten wire-drawn Electric Lamps. 
Write for special prices for special Voltage Lamps. 


Newman Electric Lamp Co. 
717-721 Syacmore St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effect- 
ing quickest despatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo, ani 
have Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipment. 
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Just a Minute— 


that we may call your attention to an 


Opportunity 
for making money. 
We have two locations on our road—one in TEXAS, the other 
in OKLAHOMA—for hardwood mills. There is an abundance of 
Ash, Oak; Pecan and Bois D’Arc timber available and a present, 
e por er demand for the finished product. We will give more 
specific data on these propositions or others in which you may 


be interested upon application. 
R. W. HOCKADAY, - St. Louis, Mo. 








Industrial Commissioner, M., K. & T.Ry. 








Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


SAGER PATENT AXES 


nN And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGHT QUALITY—RI6 GT PRICES 
Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S. A. 








TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED 


if you use the American 
Lumberman Telecode. 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, I! 
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Books for Lumbermen 





History of the Lumber Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on Ameri- 
ean lumber history. Volumes 1 and 2 now ready. $5 
a volume, postpaid. 


American Lumberman Telecode 


A cypher code adapted to all branches of the lumber 
trade; 412 pages: 61,427 code words; nearly 4,000 in 
use. $5, postpaid. 


Lumber Shed Construction 


Met L. Saley’s new book on construction of lumber 
sheds, offices and other buildings, with plans. $1.50. 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into perma- 
nent form. $1.50, postpaid. 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber be- 
tween 2 and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also of lath and shingles from S5e to $6 a 
thousand. In leather $4, cloth $3.50, postpaid. 
The American Lumberman’s Curiosity Shop 

A reference work containing hundreds of practical ques- 
tions about the lumber business with full and appro- 
priate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustra- 
tions. $2, postpaid. 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the lumber 
business interpreted by “The Lumberman Poet. $1.25. 


Climax Tally Book 


For hardwood lumbermen, 110 pages, size closed 414 x 
Sl, inches. Finger straps to hold book open when 
tallying. One copy 7dc, six $4, twelve $7.50. 


Woodworkers’ Manual 


Figures the cost and selling price of molding, furniture 
and anything manufactured from lumber or other mate- 
rial where lineal or square measure will apply. Price $2. 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


For retail lumber dealers who handle coal. Tables show 
the amount of any quantity of coal from five pounds 
to 1,100 tons at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton and 
apply to either gross or net tons. In cloth $2.50, 
leather $3, postpaid. 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 


A series of letters by subscribers to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, giving their views on the best way to 
handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay 
any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen 
cents, postpaid. 


The American Lumberman’s Vest Pocket Ready 
Reckoner . 


Seventy-two pages of tables, showing the contents of 
any number of pieces of dimension lumber from 1 x 8-10 
to 12 x 20-40, including also table of freights, weights of 
lumber, shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of 
siding and the different log scales. Twenty-five cents, 
postpaid, five copies $1. 

Nustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construct‘on 
Covers the construction of modern homes, bungisiows, 
farm buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, 
garages; also the various phases of construction. A 
good book for the retailer to have to show prospective 
home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

The Practical Lumberman 
Short methods of figuring lumber, octagon spars, logs; 
specifications and lumber carrying capacity of vessels 
and a great deal of other information applying to the 
lumber business of the Pacific coast. $1, postpaid. 

Science of Organization and Business Development 
By R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science 
of the promotion, organization, reorganization and man- 
agement of business corporations, with special refer- 
ence to approved plans and procedure for the financing 
of modern business enterprises. Morocco, $2.75. 

The Cost of Growing Timber 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. An interesting 
exposition of facts and figures. Twenty-five cents. 

Nicholson on Factory Organization and Costs 
3y J. Lee Nicholson, certified public accountant and 
factory costs specialist. $12.50, postpaid. 

Craftsman Homes 
A book of house plans. Every page replete with unique 
and original ideas. Heavy canvas crash $2, postpaid. 

Hammond’s Handy Atlas of the World 
Containing maps of each state and territory in the 
United States and every country in the world, prin- 
cipal cities, etc. Bound in cloth 50c, postpaid. 

Advertising Suggestions for Retail Lumber Dealers 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN issues quarterly and sup- 
plies free to subscribers to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a bulletin of sample advertisements. Plates of these 
advertisements and of illustrations are also furnished 
subscribers at cost price. Send for sample bulletin. 

Bungalowcraft 
A book on bungalow and cottage building in its latest 
development. Heavy canvas crash $1.50, postpaid. 

Manual for Northern Woodsmen 
3y Austin Cary. Treats of land surveying, forest maps, 
log and wood measurements, timber estimating, etc. 
Cloth $2, postpaid. 


We will be glad to send complete descriptive 
matter of any or all these books, 


Amevicanfiimberman 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PirrsBURGH, Pa., Sept. 17.—The uniform complaint 
in Pittsburgh lumber offices is the shortage of stocks. 
Prices show advances in spots from week to week. Just 
Where these advances will stop is hard to determine. 
Some fear is expressed that the advances are too rapid 
and may cause curtailment of business. The yard trade, 
however, is very sluggish, and has not appeared at any 
time as a factor in the market this year. This is due 
entirely to the unsatisfactory condition of the building 
trades, which, while much improved, is far below normal. 
Che Pittsburgh building lines have not recovered from 
the overbuilding of several years ago. There is in pros 
pect, however, a very strong revival of all kinds of 
building operations. The removal of the hump in the 
downtown section of Pittsburgh forms the basis for 
much new operations within another year, but in addi 
tion to this the growth of the territory is now absorbing 
the vacant and idle building of the community and will 
secure further extensions on a large seaie. The iron 
and steel industry continues to be the basie feature of 
the present trade. These mills and furnaces are deluged 
with business and there is a great scarcity of labor, and 
labor costs have increased greater than any other line 
that iigures in the productive costs of material. The 
coal mining situation has received something of a check 
through the present flood, which closed down many 
mines. Serious washouts of railroads delayed many 
shipments, and the demand has shown no letup, so that 
prices have advanced sharply. Coke is also advancing 
rapidly, the shortage in supply being due to scarcity of 
labor and climatic conditions, with additional consump 
tion by the blowing-in of many blast furnaces and also 
record-breaking increase in the foundry industry. 

Trade Gossip. 

fhe Duquesne Lumber Co., with its mill at Braemar, 
fenn., is making regular shipments of stock for the first 
time at that plant. The mill is cutting at the rate of 
80.000 feet a day. Most of the stocks being shipped are 
hemlock, chestnut, poplar and oak. An auxiliary corpora- 
tion built and is now operating 17 miles of standard 
gauge railroad connecting with the Southern Railway, and 
according excellent shipping facilities. 

The American Lumber Manufacturing Co. reports a good 
demand for all grades of lumber at firm prices, and satis- 
factory shipments excepting where interfered with by car 
shortage and by floods and washouts. President W. D. 
Johnstown is in Paxton, Fla., looking after mill operations 
of the company at that point. The company is making a 
record in the volume of business and will probably close 
the best year in its history in 1912. - 

Morlan, Ricks, McCreight & Co. say that their business 
has been growing rapidly and prices are satisfactory, but 
car shortage has become a serious matter. Most of the 
mills, particularly in West Virginia and farther south, are 
three to four weeks behind on deliveries due to car service. 
Chere is plenty of demand for all the lumber that can be 
zotten out and the outlook is good if the difficulties in the 
way of car shortage can be overcome. L. T. Morlan, presi- 
dent of the company, was in West Virginia last week. 

The Interior Lumber Co. reports an active demand for 
all grades of lumber and the outlook satisfactory. J. G. 
Criste, of this company, was appointed one of the receivers 
for the National Lumber Co., of McKeesport, last week. 
lhe troubles of that company are as yet not fully known. 

H. M. Domhoff, president of the Acorn Lumber Co., is 
in the Northwest, going carefully over the white pine situa- 
tion and arranging for new stock. Mr. Domhoff expects to 
visit West Virginia mills also in a short time. The com 
pany is getting much new business and reports trade satis 
factory 



















QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 16.—With additional activity 
in demand for lumber serious complaints of shipping 
facilities are heard on all sides. One concern reports 
several million feet of sold lumber accumulated at a 
southern tide-water point and inability to secure schoon- 
ers to get it north. Many concerns report car shortage 
at mill points, some claiming as many as 50 ears below 
normal. This is causing an accumulation of stock at 
the mill, but as it was all sold long ago, it is not 
relieving the market, which is still behind, with poor 
prospects of anything but falling further behind for some 
time. General business conditions are more buoyant 
than for some time; manufacturers are busy, and com- 
mission men, wholesalers, jobbers and retailers are re- 
plenishing depleted stocks in all lines of merchandise, in 
expectation of good business. Political uncertainty seems 
to have lost its potency as a damper, and there is a gen- 
eral complaint of lack of labor. 

This business optimism is reflected by a general in- 
crease in demand for lumber and with lumber as scarce 
as it is now, causes a continual tightening of prices. 
Operative building has not yet responded to the general 
improvement, and of the $452,975 worth of work, in 242 
operations, for which 188 permits were granted during 
the last week, only about $100,000 was for dwelling 
ope rations. 

Hardwoods sell readily at good prices, and are being 
received in a condition that would cause rejection if 
buyers could get anything dryer. Plain oak, both red 
and white, are very scarce, almost no dry stock being 
offered. Quartered oak, beech, birch, maple, gum and 
cherry are also in demand beyond the supply. Poplar, 
bass and ash are pretty well taken up, and those who 
now have any good stock are asking advanced prices, 

White pine is especially active in low grades, although 
there is a still greater scarcity in the best grades. Spruce 
is scarce and high, and is being sold mostly for future 
delivery. Hemlock is scarce, and becoming more s0, 
with price lists practically withdrawn. Several hemlock 
concerns are reported to have withdrawn their men from 
the road. Cypress is active, and stock offerings are 
broken. 

Yellow pine is still so scarce that much work is being 
held up, while in some places substitutes are being reluc 
tantly used. North Carolina pine is selling so well that 








no loosening of the market is in sight even if shipping 
were good, 

Thomas N. Nixon, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, who has 
been in charge of the “Metropolitan District’ for the firm 
will soon move his headquarters to New York, having 
secured quarters at LOOth Street and Broadway. 

The old Hl C. Patterson Co., which was taken over by 
the Whiting interests, is making good progress under the 
management of Albert Whiting Wasey. They have erected 
au modern shed S84x155 and are rapidly tilling it with hard 
woods and white pine, of which they intend carrying a 
very complete stock. 


| NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, MAss., Sept. 16.—A declaration of trust 
organizing what shall be known as the George W. Rob 
bins & Sons Co., of Springfield, and a warranty deed 
conveying property south ot the Boston & Albany tracks 
in the east section of Springfield from James M. Healey, 
ot Montpelier, Vt., to George W. Robbins as trustee, 
have been filed in the registry of deeds in Springfield. 
With these two documents were also filed several assign- 
ments of mortgages from Paul C. King to George W. 
Robbins, and other documents in the office of the city 
clerks. The purpose of filing these papers was to 
organize a concern to engage in the lumber business. 

Ht. Marshall Peckham is erecting a lumber storage 
house in the rear of his property at Athol. 

The Gove Lumber Co., Beverly, has applied to the 
city for the privilege of putting in a spur track which 
will cross the streets between the railroad and the Gove 
company’s lumberyard. George A. Gove, treasurer of 
the company, states that 70 cars of lumber have been 
unloaded at his yard during the last vear and that this 
spur track would greatly facilitate the company’s busi- 


ness. 











Building contracts awarded in New England since 
January 1 have amounted to $134,957,000, as compared 
with $115,287,000 for the corresponding period of 1911 
and $113,968,000 for the corresponding period of 1910, 

Frank E. Meigs, who conducts a woodworking busi- 
ness in Burlington, Vt., has removed his business from 
his old location to Church and Maple Streets, in that 
city. 

The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has filed a certificate of change of location, designating 
New Milford, Conn., as the place to which it proposes 
to move. 

ON THE KENNEBEC RIVER. 

WATERVILLE, ME., Sept. 16.—As a direct result of the 
repeal of the duty on pulpwood, Portland is receiving 
more spruce from Canada than ever before in its his 
tory. It is said that the total amount for the season 
will reach over 100,000 cords. An amount that breaks 
the record was received during August, nearly 20,000 
cords. The value of this pulpwood was $187,568, and 
us the value of the total August imports was only 
$257,527, it can be seen that the shipments of spruce 
played an important part in the business of the port. 

Hon. William TT. Haines, Iumbermen candidate for 
governor on the Republican ticket, was the winner over 
Gov. Plaisted, Democrat, in the State election, last 
week, Mr. Haines, in company with his brother, is a 
member of the lumbering firm W. T. & FEF. E. Haines, 
among the largest stumpage operators in the State. 

Many lumber camps are running full blast now, 
and the winter’s work of cutting logs is on in earnest. 
Up to the present there has been an abundance of 
help, and it is not likely that conditions in this respeet 
will change later, so the lumbermen_ say. The work 
of repairing camps and putting them in readiness for 
the crews and of swamping out the roads was started 
last month, and when the men were sent into the woods 
early this month, everything was ready for them. 








THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

BANGOR, ME., Sept. 16.—At Seboomook Falls on the 
west branch of the Penobscot the Great Northern Paper 
Co., which owns vast areas of timberlands in that region, 
has undertaken an improvement that will be of great 
benefit to all lumbering interests on those waters, as 
well as to tourists and travelers, and incidentally will 
create a new lake on the map of Maine. The Seboomook 
dam is to be raised 10 feet, which means that the area 
of deadwater, 18 miles long and from one to five miles 
in width, will be tranformed into a !ake. What are 
now the shores of the west branch and numerous islands 
that long have been landmarks have been cleared of 
their growth, the timber having been piled upon what 
will be the shores of the new basin when the dam shall 
have been completed and will, when the water reaches 
the piling places, be driven down the west branch to 
the mills. 

The lake thus to be formed by back water will play 
an important part in the lumbering operations along 
the west branch in the future. The storage of nearly 
4,000,000,000 ecubie feet in this basin will insure a 
plentiful and constant supply of water for log driving, 
and there will be no more hanging up of drives by 
low pitch. 

The paramount importance of the new lake so far as 
the Great Northern Paper Co.’s interests are imme- 
diately concerned is that it will afford ample flowage 
over Seboomook rapids to carry the company’s logs, 
which will be landed on the banks of the west branch 
from lumbering camps far in the interior. When the 
dam is completed it also will serve as a bridge connect 
ing the road now running from Seboomook with a new 
forest thoroughfare which is to be constructed on the 
other side and which will penetrate the dense wilderness 
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yor 50 miles. This forest road is to be of the same 
xcellent character as the strip now in use from Seboo- 
nook to the falls. Over the new road traction engines 
nd four-horse teams will bring supplies to the various 
amps and will haul logs from eff-stream yards to the 
indings on many streams, as on the west branch. The 
hree miles of road now in use cost $20,000, so that the 
highway of 50 miles length will represent an outlay ot 
about $333,000. 

With all drives in boom after comparatively fast and 
clean runs, the Penobscot River mills are now assured 
of full supplies of logs for fall and early spring sawing, 
ithough it is likely that fewer logs than usual will be 
varried over to 1913 because of the brisk demand for 
umber and the heavy movement that has been in progress 
for six weeks or more, with every indication of con- 
tinuing until the close of navigation. For the first time 
in 10 years the demand for lumber carriers exceeds the 
immediately available supply, and the advance in freight 
rates has attracted to this port vessels from Long Island 
sound, New York and New Jersey that never before 
vere seen in eastern waters. 

While Bangor is sending away spruce by the millions 
of feet, pine is coming in from Nova Scotia and hard- 
woods from ports down Penobscot River and Bay. It is 
many years since any considerable quantity of lumber 
from the Provinces came to Bangor by water, and the 
mports of former years consisted for the most part of 
cedar shingles. 








LAKE ERIE PORTS | 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Members of the Buffalo 
Builders’ Exchange are to spend a day at Detroit, in 
specting the large manufactories and points of interest 
in that city. The trip is to be made by boat, leaving 
here to-day at 6 p. m. and arriving in Detroit at 8 a.m. 
Thursday. Arriving at Detroit, automobiles will be 
taken to Belle Isle and other show places of the city. 

The Batavia & New York Woodworking Co., at Ba 
tavia, of which J. N. Scatcherd is president, has bought 
several tracts adjoining the factory. The new holdings 
are about double the size of the land covered by the 
factory, and were bought from the Lehigh Valley Rail 
road Co, 

Receipts of lumber by lake last week were 4,591,480 
feet, while shingles numbered 12,546,000. Receipts of 
shingles show an inerease as compared with recent weeks. 
Demand for them has been good this month, some dealers 
stating that their sales have been unusually large, not 
withstanding the higher prices. 

ee 


FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 16.—The official returns of 
the recent State election upon the various propositions 
to amend the State constitution show that the amend- 
ment favoring a better mechanics’ lien law was passed 
by a narrow margin, The fate of this amendment hung 
n the balance until practically the last counties were 
heard from. With its passage comes the preparation 
of the new bill to present to the State legislature at its 
next session. Before getting down to the final work it 
is probable that the executive committee of the Ohio 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association, which fathered the 
amendment, will secure copies of the lien laws of various 
States and carefully analyze them, selecting such por- 
tions as would make the Ohio bill an ideal one. 

Lack of ears is the erying need as seen from the local 
end. Some of the local wholesalers are discouraged and 
say they might as well close shop because of the difli- 
culty in getting orders through. In most instances 
orders are fairly plentiful, but in a number of cases 
inills have written that they can not begin to take care 
of shipments for several weeks and can guarantee no 
particular delivery. 

Yellow pine prices are again reported as advancing, 
but in the face of this' business is good and orders are 
coming in most encouragingly. Hardwoods sell good, 
especially in some of the lower and medium grades. 
Northern stocks are moving easily and the local docks 
are crowded with cargoes which lack of labor prevents 
from being piled in the yards. 

Manufacturing industries throughout this section have 
been very busy of late with a result that there has been 
a good demand for pattern lumber, boxes and crating. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

NEW York, Sept. 18.—Trade continues exceptionally 
good and wholesalers find they can readily dispose of all 
the lumber which can ordinarily be obtained. Prices are 
firm and some stocks are selling at a premium; for in- 
stance, some sizes of spruce are selling for higher prices 
than ever before obtained, and there are rumors that 
mills and wholesalers which booked orders months ago 
for delivery during the early fall find themselves unable 
to get the stocks and are trying to make satisfactory 
adjustments with their customers. The building situation 
is strong and many good contracts are under way. The 
number of permits is lower than for the same period of 
1911, but much activity is reported in all sections of the 
market, and indications point to a busy fall. 

The local yards are only fairly well supplied with 
stocks, and the difficulty in getting sufficient cars from 
several shipping points, as well as low assortments car- 
ried at mill points, combine to.create considerable annoy- 
ance among the yards which waited so long before placing 














their replenishing orders. The volume of stock actually 
coming into the market is not so large as compared with 
former seasons, but the fact that prices are so high 
and stocks so scarce creates a condition which might on 
the face look like a busier market than actually exists. 
Considering the available stock, however, the demand is 
extremely active. 

J. M. Hastings, president of the Davison Lumber Co. 
Bridgewater, N. S., is back at the New York office after an 
extended visit to the mills in Nova Scotia. The large mill 
aut Springfield and the two mills at Bridgewater are operat 
ing under full headway and a good output is coming into 
this market, also being used to fill the company’s require 
ments in the foreign trade. Mr. Hastings spent a few days 
visiting the J. M. Hastings Lumber Co. at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
of which he is also president. 

C. W. Manning returned on Thursday from a trip abroad. 
While in Europe Mr. Manning did some export business and 
says conditions are not as satisfactory as hardwood export 
men would like to see, 

Lynde Valmer, wholesaler in Pacific coast products and 
who handles the output in this market for the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co. and several other coast mills, left last 
week for an extended trip among the mills he represents. 
He expects to be on the Coast for about a month. 

Curtis N. Douglas, of L. Thomson & Co., Albany, is spend- 
ing a few days in town. He is very optimistic on the spruce 
situation, saying that it has been a long while since prices 
have been as firm and stocks as hard to get as they are 
now. Other shippers in that line agree with Mr. Douglas's 
opinion and there is every indication of a rising spruce mar 
ket during the next few weeks. 





TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Sept. 17.—Word comes 
from Bushnells Basin that the break in the Erie Canal 
at that point will be repaired so that navigation can be 
resumed on October 7. An effort is being made to 
arrange for the continuation of navigation for several 
weeks after November 15, the official date set for the 
close of the season. A number of shippers who had 
boats chartered for shipments to Albany and New York 
have been forced to forward the stock by rail. <A large 
amount of stock is here awaiting transportation over the 
canal just as soon as it is possible to get cargoes through. 

Shippers are experiencing much difficulty in securing 
cars for the heavy shipments which they have booked to 
go forward as quickly as possible. An official of the 
New York Central Railroad stated to-day that his com- 
pany is over 100 cars behind the orders placed with it by 
lumber shippers alone. 

The demand for lumber tonnage has caused the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, to buy the barge Jenness, 
of the O. W. Blodgett fleet of carriers, and put the boat 
into commission. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Apprehended for Alleged Misuse of Mails. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Sept. 16.—United States Marshal B. 
Ingouf is back from Lake Charles, where a few days ago 
he arrested C. M. Fletcher, about 50 years old, who claims 
to be from Chicago, on the charge of criminal misuse of 
the mails. Failing to give a $1.000 bond, Fletcher went 
to jail. Fletcher, passing as an artist, arrived at Westlake, 
near Lake Charles, about three months ago. Soon after 
his arrival, mail came for the “River Lumber Co.” Some 
went to Sulphur, some to Lake Charles, Westlake and 
other places, and this mail was received by Fletcher, it is 
alleged. It is also alleged by the authorities that the 
mail came’in response to an advertisement in northern 
papers that the company was offering a thousand acres of 
timbered land in Louisiana for 10 cents an acre. Fletcher 
is believed to have operated in Texas also. 

















BrisToL, TENN., Sept. 18.—J. A. Wilkinson individually 
and the J. A. Wilkinson Lumber Co. (Inc.) have been thrown 
into bankruptcy, by voluntary and involuntary petitions. 
It is claimed that liabilities by disputed debts and counter 
claims will probably be reduced to $150.000, while the com- 
pany’s assets and those of Mr. Wilkinson are worth $218,- 
000. The bankruptey proceedings of the company were 
largely due to the failure of the Charles R. Partridge Lum- 
ber Co., of Jersey City, N. J., of which the Wilkinson com- 
pany was a creditor to the extent of $25,000. The creditors 
will hold a meeting in a few days and appoint trustees to 
wind up the business. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 18.—Schedules in bankruptcy of 
Hi. Raabe & Sons, architectural woodwork dealers, 319 West 
Sixty-fourth Street, show liabilities $69,012, and assets 
$4,798. 


Worcester, MAss., Sept. 18.—The J. F. Bicknell Lumber 
Co. will contest the $3,500 suit brought against it in the 
superior court by the Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
of Jackson, Miss. 


PATTERSON, N. J., Sept. 18.--The stock of the J. H. West- 
ervelt Lumber Co. has been assigned to Trustee John A. 
Stafford for the benefit of creditors by Albert J. Meyers and 
Thomas F. McCran, who were receivers when the company 
went into bankruptcy. 





NORFOLK, VA., Sept. 18.—Cornelius H. Bull, doing business 
as C. H. Bull & Co., through Attorney Edward R. Baird, jr., 
has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. The liabilities 
are given as $148,887 and assets $169,945. 


PORTLAND, Micu., Sept. 18.—-The Portland Manufacturing 
Co.; receiver appointed. 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 18—The United States Motors 
Co.; receiver appointed. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 18.—The Charles W. Sowles Lum- 
ber Co. has been adjudged bankrupt. 


NorFo_tk, VA., Sept. 18.—The Carolina Pine Lumber Co. 

adjudged bankrupt. 
SLERBO BBB PIOIO IS 

Announcement is made that the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor will soon publish a bulletin entitled ‘‘Com- 
mercial Organizations,’’ which will give the results of 
an investigation made by E. A. Brand, formerly com- 
mercial agent and now assistant chief of the Bureau. 
Mr. Brand’s investigation covered the activities of 70 
commercial associations in the United States, with special 
reference to the development of foreign trade. The terri- 
tory includes cities in New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and several towns in the Middle West. 
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Compare It With 
Other Woods. 


For Flooring, Finish, Columns, Interior 
Trim, Store Fixtures, Furniture and No.3 
for Box Material. 
fit it admirably for many purposes and the 
present supply, compared with other hard- 
woods of the North, compels its recogni- 
tion. Write today to any of the firms listed 
below and learn about its adaptability. 








NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 

1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CoO., 
Goodman, Wis. 
BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 

JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 
DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND 
& LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 
FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 

c. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 
WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CoO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


Its figure and grain 
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~ White Pine 


= WE MUST MOVE AT ONCE: 


= car 4",and 3 cars 6" “D” Select 
: 2 cars each 8" and 10" “D” Select 
== 2cars 5-4 and 1 car 6-4 “D” Select 
= 2cars 4-4“D” and Better 6 ft. 
4 cars 4-4 “D” and Better 8 ft. 
2 cars each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 2 Shop 
l car each 5-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Shop 
2 cars 8-4 No. 3 Shop 
4 cars each 5-4 and 6-4x12" No. 2 Common 
4 cars each 6, 8 and 10" No. 2 Common 


Please Write For Prices. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. = 











WHITE 
CEDAR 


SHINGLES 
TIES, POSTS 
AND POLES 





MENOMINEE WHITE CEDAR CO. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Manufacturers, “ - 











ig Corn Crop 


this Fall means every farmer in your community will have 
to enlarge his crib space to take care of it. Why not pre- 
pare to sell the 


Denning 


(Portable) 


Corn 

Crib 
and pick up some 
easy money and at 
the same time help 
your customers en- 
large their facilities 
at little expense. 





Fall particulars 
- on request. 


THE DENNING MOTOR IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., “yuan 





Two Favorable 
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Timber Tracts 


Below is described two timber propositions 
which will bear the closest investigation: 


First: A tract of 30,000 acres in North Carolina 
nearly all in one body and estimated to cut 5,000 feet 
or more peracre. The timber is principally hardwood 
and is of good grade, about 50° being white pine and 
poplar. The timber begins about eight miles from the 
Southern Railway. The land is mountainous but the 
logging can be done at very reasonable cost = This is 
considered a very fine body of timber and can be 
bought at $10.00 per acre, practically in fee. 

Second: Contains over 40.000 acres, all in fee ex 
cept about 5.000 acres, practically in a solid body and 
about 24 miles from railroad. Thisis one of the best 
tracts in North and South Carolina and should prove 
very profitable either as an investment or for imme- 
diate operation. The timber can all be manufactured 
at one po'nt and is estimated to cut about 6,500 ft. of 
hardwood per scre, a large percentage being poplar. 
Price $11.50 per acre. 





We would be pleased to give more par- 
ticulars to anyone interested. Write 


M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, 
Southern Railway, Room 1366, Washington, D. C. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 17.—The assurances given out 
by crop experts bere and in Madison that the corn crop 
ot Wisconsin and surrounding States will be a record- 
breaker in every respect have done much to spread an 
optimistic feeling among lumbermen. Much depends 
upon the corn crop in Wisconsin because of the extensive 
dairy and hog interests, and when the erop is satis- 
factory it is a foregone conclusion that business in most 
lines will be good. 

During the last week a total of 86 building permits 
was issued, aggregating $170,946, while during the eor- 
responding week in 1911 a total of 115 permits were 
granted, representing a value of $246,283. 

Local wholesale lumbermen complain of the diftieulty 
in most cases of securing prompt delivery of dry stock, 
particularly in hemlock and hardwood. Wholesalers 
report that the manufacturers are meeting with a rush 
of orders and that many of the mills are shipping out 
green stocks. The call for hemlock is especially strong 
from the retail yards and evidently from eastern buyers 
as well. Demand for hardwood is brisk, not only from 
local factories, but from retailers about the State, while 
the shortage in stocks results in a general delay on 
delivery. The local sash and door plants, the furniture 
factories and the implement and wagon manufacturing 
concerns here and about the State are in the market for 
stocks in both upper and lower grade stuff. Lumber- 
men say that it has been several seasons since the sup- 
ply of low-grade hardwood has been as low as it is at 
the present time. In the northern hardwoods, birch and 
maple and basswood seem to be in leading demand, 
while plain oak and quarter-sawed white oak among the 
southern stocks seem to be in the lead. Prices on hard- 
wood are holding up well and several advances in lower 
grade stuff are reported. The call for southern pine is 
strong, but wholesalers meet with considerable trouble 
in getting stock from the mills. Added to the scarcity 
of stocks the car shortage is beginning to be felt. 

Lumbermen in Milwaukee and about the State are 
much interested in the announcement that the trans- 
portation committee of the Merchants & Manufacturers’ 
Association of Milwaukee, after two months’ of delib- 
eration over the qualifications of 40 applicants, has 
selected A. M. Campbell, formerly of Milwaukee, but 
until recently at Plymouth, Mass., as traffic secretary. 
Mr. Campbell assumed, charge of his new duties yes- 
terday. He was chosen for the position because of his 
long experience with railroad schedules and tariffs as a 
practical railroad man, and his experience as traffic 
manager for private concerns. Lumbermen always make 
good use of the traffic department of the Merchants & 
Manufacturers’ Association and Mr. Campbell will have 
charge of all such matters brought before the organiza- 
tion for investigation. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausavt, WIS., Sept. 16.—Local conditions resulting 
from the floods ot July, August and September, as they 
affected the lumber industry, are gradually improving 
as the work of restoration proceeds, but there will be in- 
conveniences for some time. The first flood carried away 
about 5,000,000 feet of logs belonging to the Jacob 
Mortenson Lumber Co., as well as booms and some piers. 
This left.the company with less than 1,000,000 feet of 
log stock upon which sawing was at once started. The 
logs which escaped in the flood were carried to Lake 
Wausau, which is created by the dam of the Marathon 
Paper Mills Co. at Rothschild. This company was forced 
to dynamite a cofferdam, which had been put in so that 
a new section of dam could be built, and the consequent 
drainage of the lake left the logs high and dry. Repairs 
to the dam are being pushed and if it is possible to flood 
the lake soon the logs will be returned here and the mill 
will resume operation, 

The carrying out of a section of the dam of the Wau 
sau Street Railroad Co. in this city drained the pond of 
the B. Heinemann Lumber Co. The new dam was so far 
completed that water was turned into the pond Monday 
morning and the mill was started up. The company 
is railing most of its log supply and expects to run 
steadily all winter, a steam-heating equipment for the 
pond having been arranged for. 

The operations of the Barker & Stewart Lumber Co. 
were somewhat interfered with by the floods, but the 
mill is now operating full time and will continue during 
the winter, a full supply of logs being assured, 

At the time of the first flood, July 22, the railroad 
bridge across the Wisconsin River was carried away and 
the Jacob Morteson Lumber Co. and the Wausau Box & 
Lumber Co. were deprived of shipping facilities. A 
temporary pile bridge was put in, but it was later 
necessary to dynamite this to prevent great loss along 
the river. Work of restoring the temporary bridge has 
been started and it will soon be completed. 

The mill being built at Mosinee for the Mosinee Land, 
Log & Timber Co. is rapidly nearing completion. It 
will be a model small plant and will have a sufficient 
supply of logs to permit it to operate for several years. 
Because of a lack of stock it will not start up until after 
the first of the year. 

IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 
MELLEN, WiIs., Sept. 17.—The annual meeting of the 


directors and stockholders of the Mellen Lumber Co. 
was held in this city to-day. The following officers were 









‘ 


reelected: George E. Foster, president; C. F. Latimer, 
vice president; H. I. Latimer, secretary; John Joyce, 
treasurer. 

On Tuesday of last week a large crew was taken to 
the woods by the Mellen Co. to begin logging operations 
at camps 4 and 9. The men will have finished cutting 
by the Ist of next Mareh the hardwood on lands from 
which the hemlock has been taken by the Atwood com 
pany within the last two years. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Sept. 16.—Hardwood prices are 
steadily advancing, especially in birch, maple, ash and 
soft elm. There is not as much change in basswood and 
rock elm. Low-grade basswood is about all cleaned up 
and customers have been seeking substitutes for it. 
Maple is gradually rising in price in all grades. Even 
2-inch plank No. 3 common is wanted by a dozen com- 
mission men and jobbing firms at once. There are calls 
for 2 by 6 sound heart maple for factory floors, walls 
for sewer and water pipe ditchers, and many other pur- 
poses. All kinds of inch hardwood are in steady demund 
for grain doors, crating and core woods. Ash, basswood 
and soft elm and other light weight woods are used for 
cores in veneering doors or furniture. Soft elm crating 
has grown wonderfully high in price and now brings 
about $14 to $15 on Chicago rate. This price is some- 
what higher than the highwater times of 1906-7. Birch 
has advanced in firsts and seconds and also in common, 
and while the demand is not pressing yet there is no 
trouble in getting full prices. 

Shippers have been trying to forestall car shortage 
by rushing out everything possible and in some cases 
have loaded up their customers with lumber that the 
latter have been obliged to call a halt till they could get 
straightened out. Cars are getting scarce and by the 
middle of October there undoubtedly will be great 
difficulty in getting any. 

The floods in the Wisconsin Valley, from Merrill to 
Rothschilds, this year have cost the water-power and 
paper mill owners in that district about $750,000 in 
actual loss and damage to say nothing of loss in volume 
of business. Other water powers above Merrill and up 
to Rhinelander and Eagle River had no trouble. 

John W. Froehlich, of Tomahawk, recently of the 
Somo River Lumber Co., and who sold his interest in that 
company a year or so ago, has gone back to banking 
again, having bought with friends the Bradley Bank. 
The Bradley company is through operating at Tomahawk 
and is preparing to close out its property, consisting of 
100,000,000 feet of timber, a sawmill and other property. 

Preparations are being made for fall logging, camps 
established and roads cut. Prospects are good for an 
increase in the timber cut this winter.- 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIS., Sept. 6.—Anton Jicha has purchased 
part of the old Bird & Wells Lumber Co. sawmill site 
at Wausaukee and is clearing it. 

The Peshtigo shingle mill has shut down indefinitely 
owing to the floods. The crews have much difficulty in 
sorting cedar at the gaps. The Oconto mills also had to 
close down because of the rush of water. Another flood 
at New London caused the Hatten Lumber Co. to close 
its big sawmill there. 

The Two Rivers Go., of Two Rivers, wood turner, is 
building a boiler and engine room and installing new 
equipment. 

C. A. Libbey & Co. have organized at Oshkosh and 
taken over the old lumber factory of the Williamson & 
Libbey Lumber Co., where they will manufacture barn 
fixtures. Mr. Libbey was formerly secretary and treas- 
urer of the Oshkosh Logging Tool Co. 

The schooner Arrow took lumber to the Sawyer Lum- 
ber Co, yards at Sturgeon Bay and Algoma last week. 

W. M. Webster, senior member of the planing mill 
firm W. M. Webster & Son, Appleton, celebrated his 75th 
birthday last week. Mr. Webster went to Appleton in 
1881 and has operated a planing mill there ever since. 
He is enjoying as good health as ever and still attends 
to business. 





ON THE FOX RIVER. 


APPLETON, WIS., Sept. 17.—A week of dry weather, 
the first of the waning summer season, has slightly re- 
duced the level of Lake Winnebago and the Fox River 
and for a time at least precluded the possibility of 
further damage from high water. A week ago condi 
tions at Oshkosh and points from Neenah north on the 
Fox River were dangerous, 

Local lumbermen look for record fall and winter busi- 
ness. The hardwood lines have developed a steady in 
crease during the last few weeks and birch, maple and 
basswood are showing a healthy demand. It is expected 
the unexcelled crops will be an important factor in 
stimulating building on farms during the fall and early 
winter. 

The Wisconsin Industrial Commission is presenting 
an exhibit of safety devices and conducting a demon 
stration on ‘‘how to avoid accidents in factories’’ in 
Appleton. Practically every manufacturer in Appleton 
and nearby towns is availing himself of this opportunity 
of getting first-hand information on the subject of fac 
tory accidents. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SaGINAw, MICH., Sept. 17.—Railway 
officials and shippers already begin to complain of the 
car shortage. If the lumber movement continues its 
present volume, and it is reasonably assured there will 
he a marked increase, there will be much difficulty to move 
business satisfactory. Lumber sales are increasing at a 
strong range of prices and dealers and manufacturers 
are pushed to handle them as promptly as desired. Even 
the small plants which handle dressed lumber and _ build- 


ing material report business active and the market 
strong. 
Lumber receipts by lake are free. Last week the 


Marshon, Eddy, Parker Co. received 900,000 feet of pine 
from the Georgian Bay district. The Homer Warren 
and schooners 7. H. Cahoon and White §& Friant came 
in yesterday from Canadian ports with about 1,600,000 
feet of pine lumber for Saginaw dealers. Handy Bros. 
are getting in four or five cargoes of lumber a month 
from Duluth for conversion into box shooks, and the 
two large plants of the firm have been operated steadily 
the entire season. 

A raft containing 3,700,000 feet of mixed sawlogs is 
on its way to Bay City from the north shore, consigned 
to Ross & Wentworth. The Ross & Wentworth sawmill 
here has been running steadily through the season on a 


10-hour schedule and the firm has had a number of 
million feet cut at other mills. 
The Gardner, Peterman & Co. sawmill located at 


Onaway has closed operations two weeks to permit neces- 
sury repairs for the winter run. 

Logging operations in the lower peninsula on the usual 
increased seale for fall and winter are going ahead, the 
only handicap being the shortage of labor. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, MicH., Sept. 17.—Lumbermen who have 
yards in the down-river district are rejoicing over the 
artival of three dredges and a number of workmen to 
dredge the River Rouge. The dredging is to be done 
under the supervision of and at the expense of the 
United States Government. The work will be a big boon 
to the lumberyards along the river, inasmuch as more 
shipments will be available by water than formerly. 
This means much, because of the fact that Detroit has 
suffered from a car shortage for a number of years, 
particularly last winter, and a similar state of affairs 
now stares the local industries in the face. It is not 
expected that the dredging process will give any relief 
to the railway service this year, from the fact that navi- 
gation is so far advanced. 

Detroit’s building record suffered a slump last week, 
when the value of the permits taken out was $373,860, 
as compared with $400,195 for the same period in 1911. 

The lumber market for this district remains firm, there 
heing a steady demand for material of all description. 
Large shipments of lumber are coming in by water every 
day, among the latest arrivals being the steamers Havey, 
Troy, Stafford and Miami with cargoes from the Lake 
Superior district for the Brownlee-Kelly Co. 

W. E. Brownlee is on a tour of the sawmills in the upper 
peninsula. He expects to be gone more than a week. 

J. FE. Webb, who was injured while playing baseball at 
the lumbermen’'s annual outing at Bob-Lo, September 7, is 
able to be out again. He dislocated a shoulder. 


A. B. Lowrie, of Lowrie & Robinson, has gone on a buy- 
ing trip through northern Michigan. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 

MANISTIQUE, MICH., Sept. 16—Augustus Spies, of 
Menominee, recently visited Iron Mountain and sold his 
remaining lands there to the Von Platen Lumber Co. 

The schooner Mary E. Cook carried a cargo to Whitehall 
last week. The schooner Christiana is being used this 
season to carry slabs from Cedar River to Sturgeon Bay 
and other southern ports. The H. D. Coffinberry took 
lumber to Milwaukee, the schooner Minerva bark, and 
the Kewaunee ties. The schooner Newhouse took bark 
to Sheboygan, Wis. The Ceylon and Mesaba from Three 
Rivers took pulpwood to Erie, Pa. The Mary Woolton, 
ot Duluth, and the Dorcas Pendell, of Hancock, carried 
lumber to Buffalo. The steamers 0. E. Parks from 
Naubinway, the S. O. Neff, of Arcadia, and the Philetus 
Sawyer from Van’s Harbor took lumber to Chicago. 

The harbor improvements here are being pushed and 
huge stone cribs are being erected. 

Perley Lowe, of the Perley Lowe Lumber Co., of 
Peshtigo, and a party of friends have gone to the 
Thunder Lake region on a hunting trip. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 17.—Building operations 
throughout the Northwest are being increased greatly 
in volume this fall, according to H. M. Gardner, of the 
Minneapolis Builders’ Exchange. An unusual number of 
school houses and large public buildings over the coun- 
try, and a number of large buildings in Minneapolis, 
are being contracted for or already started, and builders 
say that no such building activity has been seen in this 
section since 1906. The big crop is held largely respon- 
sible for the building boom. 

Minneapolis building permits for eight months up to 
September 1 had a total estimated cost of $8,239,720. 














The total for the same months in 1911 was $10,748,375. 
The deficiency this year is likley to be made up before 
winter closes in by permits for several large enterprises. 

Two additional men for the University of Minnesota 
school of forestry have been supplied by the Forest 
Service. A. B, Recknagel becomes instructor in lumber- 
ing. He is a forestry expert and has been attached to 
the western division of the service, but spent the last 
year studying in Germany. W. M. Moore, also of the 
Government service, is made assistant professor of 
forestry, under Prof. E, G. Cheyney. 

Kk. P. Arpin, of the Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co., Grand 
Rupids, Wis., was here a few days ago looking after the 
hardwood and hemlock market. 

M. J. Seanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., has 
returned from a business trip to the East. . S. Foley, gen- 
eral manager of the company’s southern interests, has been 
in the city conferring with the heads of the concern. 

H. S. Childs, secretary of the Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, left last Wednesday for the East, and 
will be gone 10 days or more. He will look after some 


association business, and also will visit at his old 


: : home 
in New York 


State. 





IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Sept. 17.—The shipping departments 
of all concerns are considerably behind and there seems 
to be little chance of their catching up with their orders 
during this month. The scarcity of labor continues 
and on this account shipments are not of as large 
volume as would otherwise be the case. Scarcely any 
relief from this condition is looked for until harvest 
work is over. 

Some difficulty in obtaining cars is being experienced, 
but the situation has not reached a serious stage, aithough 
there is every promise that a great scarcity of cars will 
exist later in the season. 

The unusually heavy demand during the last few 
months for 2-inch dimension has made serious inroads 
upon stocks of that material, and scattering items on 
the list have been practically exhausted. This condition 
applies mostly to the shortest lengths, as 10- and 12-foot, 
or the longer items, like and 24-foot. A_ better 
demand for No. 3 boards is noticeable and prices on the 
various widths of this grade show more strength than 
for some time. All five sawmills at Cloquet have been 
operated full blast during the season thus far, three of 
them sawing night and day; but in spite of this fact 
and the consequent large amount of stock put in pile 
there is every indication that many items of stock will 
be in short supply during the winter. Yard dealers are 
showing appreciation of this condition in their disposi- 
tion to stock up to an extent that has not prevailed for 
several years. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLUTH, MINN., Sept. 18—Demand for lumber last 
week was about usual, with some sales of norway and 
spruce. Isaac Baker, of Chicago, bought for the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. the cut of norway at the mill of the 
W. T. Bailey Lumber Co. for the balance of this season, 
estimated at 1,000,000 feet. A feature of the lumber 
trade in the Duluth district is the demand for low-grade 
lumber for 1913 cut and delivery. The Virginia & 
Rainy Lake company has sold some of its low-grade 
stock to be eut next season. The lumber manufacturers 
of this district could contract their eut of low-grade 
lumber for 1913 very readily if they desired. The trade 
is in excellent shape. Generally speaking prices are 
about $5 a thousand higher now than a year ago. Eight 
cargoes of lumber left Duluth one day recently. 

The log cut will be somewhat larger the coming winter 
than last winter providing the weather conditions are 
favorable and there are enough men available. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Sept. 16.—The longest single span 
bascule drawbridge in the world was successfully opened 
at the harbor last week, opening up the West Basin, 
where numerous lumberyards are to be established, ac- 
cording to plans already on foot. The mammoth unit 
has a span of 187 feet and 6 inches, and lumber steamers 
and schooners are now entering the West Basin, doing 
away with the congestion in the old harbor. In June 
of this year the receipts of lumber at this port were 
77,500,000 feet, which was thought to be phenomenal, 
yet August was a close second with over 71,000,000 feet. 
The opening of the West Basin presents opportunities 
for wharf development approximating 42,500 linear feet 
on the harbor lines alone. This is equal to over 514 
miles and can readily be increased by the dredging of 
slips. This is hailed with joy by the bigger lumber 
concerns, which have been sadly cramped for yard room 
and wharfage in the old San Pedro harbor for nearly 
two years. 

There were five holidays in the first 10 days of this 
month, but in the five working days there were issued in 
Los Angeles 418 building permits, representing a total 
valuation of $837,736. When it is taken into considera- 
tion that by far the greatest number of permits are for 
residences, and those almost exclusively of the frame 
type, the reason lumberman are interested is apparent. 
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The wood which goes into the making of news print 
paper like that used in the manufacture of boxes is 
usually lost and destroyed after a very brief period of 
service. Nevertheless a considerable portion of news 
print production is from paper which has once been 
printed on and read. The difficulty is that mechanical 
wood pulp has heretofore been much discolored in the 
operation of bleaching out the printers’ ink. In a new 
process. however, borax is used and boiling in solutions 
is found to saponify the oil and rosin of the ink suffi- 
ciently to effect its removal without damage to the fiber. 
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NYTHING WE MISS IN SAWING A LOG 
you can rest assured isn’t worth saving and 
as a result we can give you anything you want from 


LAT H 
TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants and we will 


gladly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode. 








44th Avenue, North and Lyndale. 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. E. Magruder, Mer. 





The Quality and Service 


Northland’s Pine 


cannot be equalled. 

With an annual production of 125,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


Northland Pine Company, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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White Pine 


WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN STOCK. 
1”, 114”, 114” and 2” D Select White Pine 
1”, 114”, 114” and 2” No. 1, No. 2 and 


No. 3 Shop, White Pine. 
4” and 6” White Pine Bevel Siding. 


CORK PINE 


Factory and Pattern Lumber 1 to 4 inches thick 


HIGH 
GRADE 








WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST | 














; Having finished sawing at our Ashtola and 
Arrow, Pa., operations, we offer 
For Sale at Bargain Prices | 
| 


1 single band mill equipped with Allis-Chalmers 
double cutting telescope band saw, lumber 
conveyor, and live rolls complete, 

1 double band and gang mill with conveyors; 

1 45-ton Shay locomotive; 

1 Barnhart log loader; 

30 log trucks, 60,000 Ibs. capacity. 


All in first class condition. Detailed list 
and prices upon request. 


E. V. Babcock & Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























— PHONES — 
SEU 1620 COURT 
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PEOPLES BANK BUILDING, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Tell us your needs Whi By 
or get our prices te e 
on these items of ] in 


© 

30 M ft. 2x10 No. 2 Com. 
100 M ft. 1x 6 D. 

80 M ft. 1x10 D. 


40 M ft. 2x12 No. 2 Com. 
100 M ft. 1x 8 D. 
100 M ft. 1x12 D. 


Inquiries given Prompt Attention. 


Wm. Schuette & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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YELLOW PINE 


Manufacturers of 


Lumber—Timber—tTies 
Let Us Quote You Prices 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























Allegheny Lumber Company 


Manufactuzers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


Write for Quotations. 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 








J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. W- VA- SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
Pit AND HARDWOODS. 


ice: liver Building, oaeemtae! 
gg ng NORTH CAROLINA AND 


Send us you ani inguirie VA. YELLOW PINE. 














PUGET SOUND NOTES. 





All Grades of Fir Lumber Advanced in Price—Mills 
Loaded With Orders—Car Shortage Hinders De- 
liveries. 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 
SEATTLE, WasuH., Sept. 18.—Car shortage in the Puget 

Sound country is growing serious, particularly with mills 
located on branch lines. Shingle mills at Anacortes and 
others at out of the way places are closing down because 
ot inability to secure cars. One lumber manufacturer 
who should ship over 30 cars a week can secure only five 
in that period. This is a typieal condition. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 16.—All grades of fir lumber 
except common boards advanced $1 or more last week. 
No. 2 fir flooring advanced $2; 6-inch drop siding, $1.50; 
No. 2 4-inch drop siding, #5, and No. 3 4-inch drop sid- 
ing, $2.50. The drop siding advances are due to the 
exceptionally heavy demand for car material. These 
advances in prices do not come unexpectedly. In fact, 
the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Everett, has been out 
with these higher prices for two weeks; and the Ferry- 
Baker Lumber Co. about ten days; and both of these 
concerns have been getting business at these prices. It is 
not believed generally that the new prices can be main- 
tained entirely, but they will probably tend to make list 
No. 14 very strong. 

While orders have been coming in well the last week, 
shippers agree there is some falling off in the yard trade. 
The railroad business is holding up well, however, and 
the cargo trade is in excellent condition. Most of the 
mills have so many orders on the books, and have 
depleted their stocks to such an extent that they will 
not be disappointed to see business fall off a little, so 
as to give them a chance to catch up with their orders, 
and accumulate a little stock. The ear shortage is being 
felt in practically all parts of the Puget Sound country. 
Shippers located on branch lines are having a_partiec- 
ularly hard time to secure cars. Demand for shingles 
continues good, although business has fallen off a little 
the Jast week. At least two wholesalers are out to the 
eastern trade at 10 cents under the market, and it is 
understood are getting numerous orders, but are having 
a hard time placing them with the mills. Most of the 
large shingle shippers maintain that $2.60 for clears and 
$2.25 for stars are firm prices on shingles, and that the 
market can not be broken at the present time by any one 
quoting under these figures. 


Transit Fight Continued. 

Shippers of shingles and lumber who are interested in 
having the rele abolishing diversion in transit privileges 
suspended sent their petition last week to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and also sent representatives to 
Washington to appear before the commission and argue 
for a suspension of the new ruling by the railroads. It 
is understood that the petition carries the names of 
about 80 shingle manufacturers, besides a large number 
of wholesalers. The claim will be made that the new 
ruling is illegal, in that it discriminates, as it is said 
that practically all other commodities may be diverted in 
transit. Probably the main objection on the part of the 
wholesalers, however, is the fact that under the new 
tuling they will be forced to reveal the names of their 
customers to the manufacturers from whom they buy 
lumber. A shipper will no longer be allowed to have a 
mill ship a car to Minnesota Transfer, and then divert 
it to his customer afterward. He will now be compelled 
to give the mill the name of the customer and the des- 
tination of the car. This, the wholesalers maintain, will 
work a great hardship, as the mills will then be able to 
send representatives to their customers and urge buying 
direct. The railroads and the large manufacturers, who 
have been urging the abolishing of the transit privileges 
for years, do not seem to be much alarmed by the action 
of the wholesalers in going before the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission, as they claim that body has never 
looked with favor on the diversion rules, and have 
welcomed their abolishment by the railroads. It is be- 
lieved that while it may take two or three months to 
readjust matters in shingle circles, the new ruling will 
eventually be a great benefit to all concerned, giving a 
more steady market and doing away with shingle 
speculating. 

Recent Lumber News in Brief. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. last week changed its 
policy in connection with its west coast office, located in 
seattle. Hereafter the west coast business will be under 
the supervision of L. V. Graham, whose office will be at 
Kansas City, Mo. The Seattle office will be continued, 
but as a buying office only. It will be in charge of F. D. 
Fobes, who has been the fir buyer for some time. Fred 
W. Locke, who has been manager of the Seattle office for 
about a year, will engage in the wholesale lumber business, 
having formed a partnership with A. W. Miller, formerly of 
Galveston, Tex. .. V. Graham, who takes charge of the 
west coast business, has been very successful in charge of 
the Chic » Lumber & Coal Co.’s numerous retail yards in 
Kansas, and he will continue as manager of this branch of 
the business also. 

T. R. Conlon, formerly associated with the Menz Lumber 
Co., Seattle, returned to this city last week after about 
five months’ absence in the East. Mr. Conlon is now con- 
nected with Bradford, Kennedy & Co., Omaha, and will 
handle the Coast buying for this concern with an office in 
Seattle. 

A visitor in Seattle last week was B. W. Sawyer, man- 
aging director of the Adams River Lumber Co., Chase, 
aE ok Mr. Sawyer was formerly a resident of Seattle, 
where he was secretary of the Seattle Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. In his capacity as manager of the 
operations at Chase, he looks after the logging, manufac- 
turing and selling, and claims to be the busiest man in 
Canada. Mr. Sawyer, who has been engaged in the lumber- 
ing business in the South and West, states that he has yet 





to see a smarter plant of the kind than that of the Adams 
River Lumber Co. at Chase. It has two double cutting 
bands and a roller band resaw, and has a record of 219,000 
feet of 1- and 2-inch stuff in 10 hours. 

J. A. Seymour, of the Canadian North American Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.), which has headquarters at Winnipeg, Can., was 
in Seattle last week. Mr. Seymour handles the buying for 
the company with an office in Vancouver, B. C. He states 
that business in Canada is fine, and that the central Cana 
dian Provinces are taking an enormous amount of lumber 

Lester W. David, of the Lester W. David Co., arrived in 
Seattle the first of last week after a six weeks’ absence in 
New York, Chicago, and other eastern cities. Ile states 
that business is looking good, and that people in the East 
are not talking politics, but are getting down to business 
and talking prosperity. Mr. David only remained in Seattk 
a few days, returning Sunday to New York. 

The Campbell Mill Co., this city, began operating its 

sawmill plant at Redmond last week. Redmond is located 
on the North Bend branch of the Northern Pacific Railway 
and about 4 miles east of Lake Washington, which forms 
the eastern boundary of this city. ‘The sawmill was com 
pleted in 1910 but has never been operated because the 
owners did not consider that lumber prices warranted it 
It is a modern plant of about 100,000 feet daily capacity 
and has recently undergone considerable improvement, in 
cluding the construction and equipment of a planing mill 
Dry kilns of the Lane & Jewett type have been almost 
completed. The sales for this plant will be handled 
exclusively by the local oftices of the Central Warehouse 
Lumber Co. The latter company has offices in the Henry 
Building, this city, in charge of John E. Bratnober. The 
Central Warehouse Lumber Co.'s general oflices are in 
Minneapolis and this concern is one of the largest whole- 
salers of VPacitic coast lumber in the country. The same 
interests, although under different corporate names, are 
extensive lumber manufacturers. 

The A. W. Miller Sawmill Co. is the name of the newest 
lumber organization in this city. This company has taken 
offices at 1108-9 White Building and will conduct a general 
wholesale lumber and shingle business. Arrangements for 
earrying on the business and making mill connections are 
rapidly being completed. The president of the new com- 
pany will be A. W. Miller, formerly of the Miller & Vidor 
Co., Galveston, Tex. Mr. Miller bas been on the Coast for 


about a year during which time he has been looking for 
a favorable Opportunity to get into the lumber business 


here. Associated with Mr. Miller as vice president of the 
company will be Fred W. Locke, who until September 1 was 
Pacific coast Manager for the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 
Mr. Locke is a lumberman of many years’ experience in 
the South. 

General freight service opened August 9 on the Washing- 
ton Western Railway Co.'s lines and passenger service began 
August 15 last. This road, which is known as the “Pilchuck 
Valley Route,” runs from Machias on the Northern Pacific 
to Woodruff on the Milwaukee & Great Northern roads. 
Trains over this line make connections with the trains of 
the transcontinental lines. this road was formerly the 
logging road of the Three Lakes Lumber Co., whose plant is 
located on the iine. A. W. Miller, Seattle, is active vice 
president of the company. 

William Deary, manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
Potlatch, Idaho, was a business visitor in Seattle last weck 
The Potlatch Lumber Co. is the largest lumber manufactur 
ing company in the West. 








WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Fall and Winter Prospects Excellent—Manufacturers 
Indorse Withdrawal of Reconsignment Privilege— 
Car Situation Becoming Stringent. 


TACOMA, WASH., Sept. 16.—The outlook for fall and 
winter business is very good, says Senator A. G. Foster, 
first vice president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. The company expects shortly to rebuild one of its 
mills here which was destroyed by fire this summer, and 
has work well under way on a big planing mill, the 
building alone 300 feet long, and equipped with Berlin 
and Fay & Egan planers, which will materially increase 
the company’s dressed lumber facilities and make it 
second to none. Meanwhile the sawmill which escaped 
the fire is pounding along to capacity. Senator Foster 
says: 

We find a demand for all we can make and prices are 
very reasonable. Our chief regret is that the mill we lost 
did not burn a year ago, when business was slack, instead 
of this year, by which time we would have had it rebuilt 
and both of the mills going now instead of only one. Con- 
siderable is being said about car shortage now, but 1 do 
not think it will hurt our mills at terminal points much. 
The wheat is late in getting under way to tidewater and 
every old car the railroads can press into service will be 
used to help haul it and the lumbermen will be pretty well 
cared for. 

The Maytown Lumber Co., of Maytown, is one of the 
new mills lately allied with the Northwest Luinber 
Agency, which agency is composed of some of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of the Tacoma district. 

Shingle and lumber manufacturers of the Puget Sound 
and Grays Harbor districts, representing about 150 
mills, met Wednesday at the Tacoma Hotel and indorsed 
the action of the railroads in withdrawing the transit 
and reconsignment privilege. It was decided that, if 
necessary, a committee cf manufacturers should be sent 
to counteract the efforts of a similar committee of 
brokers who are seeking to regain the lost privilege. The 
manufacturers assert that shingles have long suffered 
from speculation and that the removal of this feature 
and confining the brokers to a straight legitimate busi- 
ness will render the shingle market much more stable. 

The Fir Tree Lumber Co. reports a plentiful supply 
of orders for lumber of all kinds and is keeping its new 
mill, which was started a few months ago, hustling, says 
W. W. Woodbridge, of this company. A specialty is 
being made of timbers and railroad material and the 
plant is turning out about 100,000 feet a day. The 
company’s shingle mill has about all the orders it can 
handle and the sales department is holding off on shin- 
gles for the present. 

The Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Co. is pretty well 
satisfied with the way business is coming along now, 
according to T. J. Handforth, of this company, who said: 

_ The lumber business is in very fair condition. Demand 
is good and prices are good but cars are tightening and, 
evidently, it will soon become a question of ability to ship. 
Car material is notably good. What cedar we have we 
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cut into shingles and there is a good demand for shingles 
also at $2.25 to the trade. 

Country saw and shingle mills, particularly at non- 
competitive points, are already feeling a car stringency, 
according to officials of the Red Cedar Shingle Manufae- 
turers’ Association. Mills reached by more than one 
railroad or mills at terminal points are getting cars with 
but little difficulty. Among isolated country mills, how- 
ever, the car situation is reported a reality that is con- 
siderably more than mere talk, one point reported, 
Maltby, having been 10 days without cars. 

President L. L. Doud, of the Defiance Lumber Co., says 
that a general, satisfactory improvement is apparent in 
all lines of business. Lumber is finding a healthy, legiti- 
mate demand, he says, with the yards buying more 
heavily, export trade stronger and the coastwise business 
holding up to normal. Labor is scarce, Mr. Doud says, 
and this is borne out by other millmen of this district, 
the harvest and railroad construction work under way 
furnishing a very heavy demand just now. 

Officials of the Tacoma Mill Co. state that the general 
improvement in business which became apparent about 
60 days ago gives every promise of continuing through- 
out the fall. The lumber market, it is stated, has a 
strong, healthy tone but lacks boom features. 

Cargo shipments of lumber .from Tacoma in August 
amounted to 11,124,210 feet, according to the report of 
the harbormaster, out last week. Of this business for- 
eign shipments aggregated 6,217,230 feet, valued at 
$119,080, and coastwise shipments were 4,906,980 feet, 
valued at $60,674. All of the foreign shipments last 
month were by steamer with one exception, that of a 
cargo ot 1,366,046 feet carried by the barkentine James 
Tuft for Australia, 

Announcement was made last week that J. J. Moore 
& Co. had chartered the British steamer Oswestry, en 
route to this coast from Rotterdam, to load lumber for 
Australia at the remarkably high freight of 7s 8d. 
The American Trading Co. has fixed the British steamer 
Frankby, now at Valparaiso, for the same business at 7s 
flat. ; 

The Tacoma Commercial Club is taking an active inter- 
est in the effort to remove the San Francisco boycott 
on finished fir lumber and in bulletin No. 3, issued by the 
club last week, calls attention to its effort before the 
‘*Flying Legion,’’ and sets forth plainly the case of 
the fir millmen and their demands that the boycott be 
lifted if San Francisco expects assistance from the 
Northwest in making the Panama exposition a success. 

Harrison G. Foster, second vice president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., is on a two or three weeks’ business 
trip to Minneapolis, where for years he represented the St. 
Paul company, prior to being elevated to its second vice 
presidency this spring. 

T. E. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
is away on a business trip. This company is well supplied 
with orders and is turning out an immense quantity of fine 
stock of all kinds, with fir doors a feature. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 

ABERDEEN AND HOQuIAM, WASH., Sept. 16.—It is re- 
ported that the holdings of the Stanton Lumber Co, in 
township 21-9 has recently been sold to the Warren 
company, of Warren, Pa. The tract purchased consists 
of 5,000 acres of the most heavily timbered land in the 
State and the deal is also reported to include the logging 
outfit of the Stanton company. It is probable that the 
Warren company will continue to log off this land. 

The plant of the Peterson Lumber Co. at Rayville 
has resumed operation and expects to run steadily. 

After a shut down of nearly two years the Lytles 
camp of the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. has resumed 
operation. The camp is located on a splendid tract of 
timber not far from Porter. With its reopening the 
entire lumber industry of this part of the county is in 
operation, the only mills closed being those at Montesano, 
which are tied up by the courts. The lumbermen gen- 
erally predict a splendid market for lumber during the 
coming season. 

The new steel steamship Columbia, property of the 
Willson Bros. Lumber Co., left Philadelphia recently for 
the Pacifie coast. This vessel will be placed on a regu- 
lar run between San Francisco and Grays Harbor, mak- 
ing a round trip every two weeks. The Columbia will 
carry passengers and mixed freight as well as lumber. 

According to a report recently given out by the custom 
inspector the exports from Aberdeen for the year ended 
June 30, 1912, amounted to $810,594 and exceeded the 
exports from Bellingham by $335,715, and from Everett 
by $44,976. About the only export from the cities 
mentioned is lumber, and while the export report for the 
year does not reach that of the year previous it is con- 
sidered very good by lumbermen when it is considered 
that the first part of the year reported was one of the 
worst ever known in the lumber business of the Pacific 
coast. 

C. G. Crull, of the Crull Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., was a business visitor on Grays Harbor recently. 
Mr. Crull is greatly interested in the mills of this 
section of which he was formerly a resident. 

The total valuation of the property of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. in Chehalis County has recently been 
placed at $5,300,000. The actual amount to be paid on 
this valuation will be between $160,000 and $175,000. 
The recent action of the county board of equalization 
in fixing .a valuation of 80 cents a thousand on stumpage 
so as to prevent all litigation over the county cruise and 
to assess all timber owners equally reduced the total 
valuation of the Weyerhaeuser holdings about $120,000. 
The fact that this year the Weyerhaeusers are paying 
on a higher basis than ever before is due entirely to the 


county cruise. The total assessed personal property of: 


valuations of Cosmopolis reached $117,722. Of these 
assessments the Grays Harbor Commercial Co. and Man- 
ager Neil Cooney will pay $106,446, leaving a remainder 













































































for the inhabitants of the entire town to pay of but a 
little over $11,000. This includes homes, merchandise 
and stocks, 

A section of timber has been secured by Archie Mur- 
ray and Stephen Moore on the North River branch of 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., and 
they expect to establish a logging camp there in the near 
future. 

The White Star Lumber Co., of Elma, has recently 
let a contract for the last section of its new logging 
road into the woods. This section is about three-fourths 
of a mile in length. It is estimated that the entire 
road will cost about $20,000 when completed. The 
plant of the White Star company has been operating 
steadily for some time and expects so to continue. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Sept. 16.—Everett banks denote im- 
proved conditions in the lumber and shingle business, 
their reports last week showing the greatest deposits in 
their history, and resources totaling $5,500,000. Con- 
servative bankers agree that everything points to a con- 
tinuation of the present satisfactory business conditions 
on the Pacific coast. Expectation that the Panama 
Canal will be opened in a year has also had a good 
effect here, as it is certain the canal opening will mean 
an immense increase in shipping from this port. 

Dredging work on the Snohomish River is progressing 
satisfactorily and within a few months steamers, steam 
schooners and schooners can be docked for 5 miles up 
the river. The Ferry-Baker, Canyon, Eclipse and other 
mills on the river will be benefited. 

The Cascade Lumber & Shingle Co. is practically re- 
building its big mill at Snohomish. The capacity of the 
mill was rated at 40,000 to 50,000 feet a day when it 
was built over two years ago, but when the present 
work is completed it will have a eapacity of 100,000 
feet a day. Among the improvements planned is a kiln. 

The Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Co. has nearly 
completed repair work on the mill at Startup and the 
plant will be in operation this week. The planing mill 
is running steadily and is turning out 50,000 feet of 
cedar siding daily, besides mouldings and other products. 
The shingle mill is being equipped so as to double its 
output when it reopens for a steady run this week. 

The Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railways 
have been informed of a decision of the Federal court 
that the freight rate regulations made by the State 
utilities commission which put Everett on the same basis 
in Washington as Tacoma and Seattle are not unreason- 
able and must be put in effect. Everett shippers will 
see that the rates are applied at once. Traffic between 
here and eastern Washington is principally affected by 
the decision. 

The Stephens-Bird Lumber & Logging Co. has se- 
cured control of the sawmill plant of the Cascade 
Lumber Co. at Snohomish, and expects to have the 
plant operating about October 15. The plant has a 
daily capacity of between 75,000 and 100,000 feet 
of lumber. The company’s shingle mill at that point 
is being operated now. The Stephens-Bird company 
is making many improvements about the sawmill, 
among these being the construction of a planing mill. 
The company has large timber holdings at Duval, a 
few miles up the river from Snohomish, and logs will 
be brought down to the mill over the Great Northern 
railroad. This company is building a large sawmill 
plant at Duval, which it hopes to have ready to 
operate about the first of the year. 

According to announcement made last week Charles Cam- 
eron and Alonzo Stevens are sole owners of the Crescent 
Shingle Co. and A. R. Garner of the Union Shingle Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. W. P. Stuchell accompanied their daugh- 
ter Helen to Seattle last week on her way to New Rochelle, 
N. Y., where she will attend college. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
EVERETT, WASH., Sept. 16.—Fire this afternoon de- 
stroyed the combination mill and stock of the Thomas 
Lake Lumber Co., near Everett. The loss is $40,000, 
with insurance of $6,000. Dynamite was used in a 
futile effort to save the stock. William Murphy, of 
Everett, the owner, will rebuild the mill. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Sept. 16.—The car shortage is 
less serious in this vicinity than in other, more heavily 
populated districts of the State, according to the report 
of local shippers. The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound Railway, in fact, has experienced no shortage at 
all and has sent a number of cars out to mills on the 
Great Northern line. The Great Northern and the 
Northera Pacifie are supplying nearly all of the cars 
called for by shippers on their lines in this vicinity. 
Cooperation by the shippers and the railroads in the 
loading and unloading and the transportation of the cars 
has brought good results. 

The Larson Lumber Co. is building a storage shed 
100 by 200 feet in dimension. This is the third shed of 
this size to be built in the mill yard. The company 
is also rearranging the railroad tracks in its yard, laying 
60-pound rails and increasing the facilities for handling 
ears. 

Traffic Agent W. H. Somers, of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & Puget Sound Railway, reports that the shipments 
of lumber and shingles from this vicinity are increasing 
steadily. 

The Morrison Mill Co. has started operation at night, 
increasing the capacity of the mill to 130,000 feet for 
the two shifts. The shingle mill will be operated only 
one shift at present. Big orders for lumber made it 
necessary for the company to increase its output. 

The British steamer Damara is loading 600,000 feet 








Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA. 











S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE 
HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg. * NEW YORK CITY 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





William Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W. Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Longand Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE AND MILLS, 


MARION, === VIRGINIA. 








W. W. 
DEMPSEY 


Office, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Mills, 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 


Spruce 


Hemlock 


— AND — 


Hardwoods 





Laurel River Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


JENNINGSTON, - WEST VIRGINIA, 





Tygarts River Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, - MILL CREEK, W VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 


Spruce, Hemlock 
and Hardwoods 


OFFICE, « PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office, SCRANTON, PA. 
MILLS :—Richwood,, Camden-on-Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber, 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, ““CHALONER.” Codes used, ABC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman's Telecode, 














BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE |} 


: WOOD AGENTS 
: 
7 





BRISTOL, 
28, Baldwin Street. 
LONDON, 


LIVERPOOL, 
Hamilton House, Bishopsgate. 


49 a, Brown’s Bldg., Exchange. 














J. & J. VINKE, 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
American Lumber and Logs 


PINE and HARDWOODS, OAK, 
POPLAR, WALNUT LUMBER and LOGS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 











We Are Buyers of 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E.C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 











_ 
JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 





15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘“‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 
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SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 2exi'sJouths 5° 
a 
American Logs and Lumber 


27 UNION STREET, 
Cable Address. ‘'SIN NS’ ° 
Cable Codes: Tolecode, Leber's Zora, a.8.c.,a.0. OLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: “‘Brakridge,”’ Glasgow. Cable Address, “‘Nivarium” London 


WOOD BROKERS 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina, 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


Cant & Kemp, &cércan’ 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all Descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
REALM OF THE RETAILER 


By Met L. Saley 

Hints on yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 

yard conveniences, appliances for storing and handling lum- 

ber, bookkeeping methods, and collections. An encyclo- 

pedia of the retail lumber business. 390 pages, fully illus- 
trated, and bound in silk cloth, postpaid, $1.50. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 

431 S. Dearborn St. 


























Chicago, Ill. 


of lumber at the E. K. Wood mill for the west coast. 
The remainder of the cargo of 2,500,000 feet of lumber 
was taken on at Everett, Port Ludlow and Port Blakely. 
Two hundred piles will be taken on at this port to be 
used in construction work on the Panama Canal. 

Clearing away the ruins of the dry kilns of the Dray- 
ton Harbor Shingle Co. has been started and the contract 
for the building of new kilns let. The kilns were de- 
stroyed by fire on August 21. Block interlocking tile 
walls will be used in rebuilding the plant. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

BELLINGHAM, WaSH., Sept. 18.—The main plant of 
the Campbell River Lumber & Shingle Co., at Hazelmere, 
B. C., just across the border from Blaine, Wash., was 
destroyed by fire last night. The plant is owned by 
Hunter Bros., of Blaine, in this county, and Frank Fox. 
The loss is estimated at $125,000, with $60,000 insurance. 
[The Hunters lost their big plant in Blaine about a year 
ago. The stock and sheds of the Hazelmere plant were 
saved, 


AN AGGRESSIVE WHOLESALE CONCERN. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 16.—C. W. Johnson, secretary- 
treasurer of the Pioneer Lumber Co., one of the most 
aggressive wholesale lumber concerns in Seattle or on 
the north Pacific coast, left September 15 for an ex- 
tended trip through the Middle West and East in the 
interest of his company. On the Atlantic coast Mr. 
Johnson will visit all of the important distributive cen- 
ters from Norfolk, Va., to Portsmouth, N. H. This com- 
pany is looking forward to the opening of the Panama 








C. W. JOHNSON, SEATTLE, WASH. : 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Pioneer Lumber Co. 


Canal and will be prepared to take full advantage of the 
increased shipping facilities that will be brought about 
by that momentous event. 

Mr. Johnson expects to be gone until November 1, and 
during this time will make arrangements for the estab- 
lishment of storage and reshipping yards on the Atlantic 
coast. This is one of the first attempts by a Pacific 
coast concern to put itself in position for handling the 
lumber business through the canal to its own distributing 
plant on the Atlantic coast and shows the progressive 
spirit of the Pioneer company. The Pioneer Lumber Co. 
conducts a general wholesale lumber business with head- 
quarters in the Henry Building, this city, and has branch 
offices in Chicago in charge cf E. H. Schafer, vice presi- 
dent of the company and a lumberman well known on 
the Pacific coast and in the Middle West. It is rumored 
that Mr. Johnson may become a benedict before return- 
ing to the Pacific coast. 








INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 16.—The strength of the lum- 
ber market compared to a year ago is shown in figures 
compiled from reports of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. During the first seven months of the 
year local mills shipped 521,585,464 feet of lumber, as 
compared with 401,387,788 feet for the same period one 
year ago. This is a gain of over 120,000,000 feet. The 
cut for the first seven months in 1912 was 437,005,980 
feet, as compared with 464,251,914 feet during the same 
length of time in 1911. This shows a decided ecurtail- 
ment, a policy which local manufacturers have en- 
deavored to maintain for some time. An interesting 
feature of the lumber trade is the amount of material 
shipped across the border into Canada. For the first 
seven months of 1912 the Provinces purchased 57,555,428 
feet, while for the same period one year ago only 22,- 
448,299 feet went across the line. The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association is preparing to issue its 
statement for August. While July broke all records, it 
is believed that the sales for August will tally close to 
the July mark. 

The Potlatch Lumber Co., one of the largest concerns 
in the Inland Empire, reports that shipments of lumber 
for the last four months have been somewhat in excess 
of the business for any corresponding period for the last 
five years. A. W. Laird, assistant general manager of 
the company, states that market conditions have improved 




















‘all down the line, the demand for lumber being better 


and prices more satisfactory than for several years, 

The Humbird Lumber Co., of Sandpoint, has closed a 
contract with an eastern concern for the delivery of 
1,000 extra long poles for early shipment. The order 
was open to bids among a number of local concerns. 

During August the Washington Mill Co. used more 
than 1,000,000 feet of lumber in the manufacture of 
fruit boxes, according to Manager J. C. Barline. This 
breaks all previous records for the factory. In addition 
to this amount of lumber about 1,000,000 feet was worked 
into sash and doors during August. Most of this ma 
terial is booked for the eastern market. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Lindsley are in Calgary this week, 
attending the “stampede.” J.indsley Bros. maintain a branch 
office in the Alberta city. 

With a view of making extensive purchases in the Inland 
Empire, W. I. McKee, president of the W. I. McKee Lumber 
Co., of Quincy, Ill., is in this territory looking over stocks 
of the various mills. 





NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 

Lissy, Mont., Sept. 16.—There is no abatement in 
the brisk lumber trade conditions that have prevailed 
for several months, and the sawmills are running to 
capacity. It is difficult for them to keep up with the 
orders. Labor conditions, which for a time handi 
capped the mills, are now much more favorable, as 
workmen have been coming in from the harvest fields. 
The Libby Lumber Co. is running its sawmill day and 
night and the planing mill force is working overtime to 
fill orders, while the Burlingham Lumber Co. has all the 
business it can handle conveniently. 

The Tri-State Cedar Co. and the MeInnis Lumber Co., 
operators in cedar products, now that they are able to 
get men for work in the camps, are pushing operations 
and are getting out many poles and considerable piling. 
There is an active demand for cedar. 

John MeInnis, sr., is establishing a camp at Bull Lake, 
where he has made a large purchase of timber from the 
Government, and will operate throughout the fall and 
winter. 

3rooks Bros. have their work well under way on Pipe 
Creek, where they are getting out logs for the Bonners 
Ferry Lumber Co. 





OREGON 











ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Sept. 16.—From all parts of the 
Northwest come reports that the lumber market continues 
to show improvement, and in Oregon practically every 
mill is running or in preparation for operation. The 
country mills are enjoying their share of the revival of 
business and few otf them are idle. Fremont Everett, 
manager of the Sheridan Lumber Co., Sheridan, is get- 
ting his plant in shape for operation after having had it 
closed for more than a year. The company has just com- 
pleted the construction of a logging road into a new body 
of timber. 

Local demand for lumber has been fair, although the 
volume of building has not been as great in Portland this 
summer as last, but reports from mills in the smaller 
towns in Oregon are that the volume of local trade is 
about as good as last year. 

Charles Severance and Edward Ohre contemplate build- 
ing a sawmill on the Willamette at some point between 
Portland and Oregon City, where they intend to manu- 
facture lumber from timber cut from their large holdings 
in the Molalla country. An electric line is being built 
from Oregon City to a point near the timber and the logs 
will be brought out over this line. Mr. Severance was 
here last week en route to Seattle to purchase some ma- 
chinery and left the impression that an option had been 
secured on a site and that the mill may be ready for 
operation before the end of this year. 

George M. Dunean, manager of the Douglas Fir Sales 
Co., this city, that markets the output for 15 of the 
largest mills along the Columbia River in Oregon, has 
just returned from a trip through the Middle West and 
East, during which time he visited all the principal 
lumber markets, including Minneapolis, Chicago, New 
York, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver and Salt Lake 
City. Mr. Dunean is favorably impressed with the 
lumber situation as he found it, and believes that a 
strong demand for building material will continue. As 
yet buying is not speculative, but only for actual con- 
sumption, induced by record crops everywhere. While 
away he also visited his former home at Houston, Tex., 
coming west via the Sunset Route over the Southern 
Pacific to Los Angeles, San Francisco and on to Port- 
land. He states that the agency has an excellent amount 
of business on hand, sufficient to keep its mills going to 
capacity, and that a car shortage is already beginning to 
interfere to some extent with the making of prompt ship- 
ments, particularly in the interior of Oregon. 

A visitor in Portland recently was B. Kuckuck, repre- 
senting the inventors of the Rueping system of tie preserv- 
atives that are world-famous. He visited the plant of 
the St. Helens Creosoting Co., St. Helens, Ore., where the 


Rueping system of tie preservation will be used in treating 
the experimental ties that the company now has in hand. 


Walter D. Young, a well-known hardwood flooring manu- 
facturer of Bay City, Mich., was a recent visitor in Port- 
land. 

Clarence E. De Camp, of the Caspar Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, accompanied by his wife, spent a few days in 
Portland on the way home from a tour of the Yellowstone 
National Park. The Caspar Lumber Co. is one of the large 
redwood manufacturing concerns with mills at Caspar and 
general offices in San Francisco. Mr. De Camp states that 
the demand for redwood lumber is good, and that the mills 
are busy. His company is heavily interested in the Redwood 
Manufacturers Co., Pittsburg, Cal., where is assembled a 
large stock of redwood lumber for eastern shipment, and 
where the company maintains facilities for manufacturing 
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sash and doors, millwork, tank stock, redwood pipe staves, 


atc, 

“—— S. Palmer, of the Palmer Lumber Co., wholesale 
lumber dealer of San Francisco, recently spent a few days 
in Portland and on the Columbia River. 

0. Bystrom, secretary of the Washington State Forest 
Fire Association, was in Portland last week. Mr. Bystrom 
reports that little damage was caused to timber by fire this 
summer in his State as a result of the bountiful rains. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Sept. 16.—Arno Mereen, general 
superintendent of the C. A. Smith interests, has returned 
from a business trip to California. He announces that 
the Smith company has made arrangements with the 
Western Pacific railroad for a dock site at Oakland and 
will establish a wholesale lumberyard in that city. The 
yard will be equipped with electric cranes to handle the 
lumber from the new vessel which the Smith company 
is having built at Newport News, Va. Mr. Mereen states 
that the company will also open a retail lumberyard in 
Sacramento, supplying it with lumber from the Bay 
Point distributing yards. 

The newly appointed commissioners of the Port of 
Coos Bay met and organized and elected L. J. Simpson, 
of the Simpson Lumber Co., president. The port decided 
to offer the Government $150,000 to help pay for the 
building of a new jetty at the entrance of Coos Bay, 
provided Congress would appropriate enough to finish 
the project. On the same conditions the port decided 
to offer $50,000 to help pay for improvement of the 
inner harbor. 

The new coal mine which is being opened by C. A. 
Smith and his associates in the lumber business will soon 
be ready to operate with a full force and it is expected 
to turn out about 300 tons of coal a day. The logging 
camp in the vicinity of the mine has finished logging 
and the logging road will be used to transport the coal 
from the mine to tidewater. 

The Simpson Lumber Co. has both mills in North Bend 
running and reports great improvement in the lumber 
business, the demand both outside and locally being bet- 
ter. The company has also reopened the logging camp 
on the lower bay to help furnish logs for the two mills. 

The extra firewardens which were employed by the 
Coos County Fire Patrol Association have been dismissed, 
not having any fires to fight. The unusual rains pre- 
vented any fires in this county. The wardens employed 
put in their time cutting trails and extending the tele- 
phone lines. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 











Mills Loaded With Future Business—Fir Clears at 
Highest Price in Years—Eastern Rail Shipments 
Heavy. 

San FBANcisco, Sept. 16.—While some local commis- 
sion men find difficulty in transacting much business on 
fir lumber under the conditions that have prevailed during 
the last few weeks, it does not follow that the lumber 
business is dull. On the contrary, the northern mills are 
so loaded up with future business, especially rail ship- 
ments to the East, that they are turning down many 
special orders from this city. Even flooring is hard to 
secure. Fir clears are almost out of sight. The price 
has advanced at southern California ports to $5.50 off, 
which is higher than for a number of years. The San 
Francisco market on common is firm at recent quotations. 

Local retail yards are well supplied with lumber and 
there is a large volume of lumber going out to jobs. 
Retail prices are unchanged. Country yards are well 
stocked up with lumber of all kinds. Demand is good 
for white sugar pine and eastern rail shipments are 
heavy. The mountain mills are cutting on a large scale 
and the plants will run as late in the season as the 
weather will permit. The car shortage in white pine 
districts is not serious at present. The bulk of the 
shipping will be completed in good time. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last 
week was 46, representing a total investment of $398,000. 
This is a fair average for local building construction. 

The Panama-Pacific International Exposition Co. is 
taking bids for the construction of the Service Building 
which is to be located 200 feet west of Fillmore street. 
The structure will be three stories in height and cost 
about $60,000. It will be 150 feet square with an 
interior court of 58 feet by 104 feet. The space between 
Fillmore street and the portico of the structure will be 
beautified by gardens, fountain and other landscape 
effects. It is expected that this building will be com- 
pleted for the first of the year and many of the depart- 
ments will immediately take up their new quarters. 


Shipping News. 


Arrivals of lumber at San Francisco by sea during the 
week ended September 14 were about normal for this 
season of the year. Offshore freights are firm, with 
searcity of tonnage as the prominent feature of the 
foreign charter market. Coasting freights remain steady 
at recent quotations with tonnage in good demand. From 
Puget Sound to San Francisco $4.75 is asked and to 
southern California $5.25 to $5.50. 

Supreme Snark of the Universe, Frank W. Trower, has 
appointed Paul M. Dimmick; of this city, Vicegerent 
Snark for the northern district of California. Dimmick, 
who is connected with the Albion Lumber Co., is well 
known and popular and just the man for the position. 


Recent Lumber News in Brief. 


The Lumber Surveyors’ Association of California recently 
sent out notices that the wages of the members have been 
fixed at $5 a day, effective September 10. Their working 


hours are to be from 7 a. m. until 5 p. m., and for overtime 


as well as for work on Saturday and holidays an extra 
charge of $1 will be made. 

John D, Mershon, head of the John D. Mershon Lumber 
Co., of Saginaw, Mich., which is the eastern selling agency 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., is spending the week at the 
San Francisco office of the latter corporation. He expressed 
himself as optimistic on the redwood situation. The market 
for redwood, he says, is extending through the East and 
wherever the lumber is introduced it sticks. There is a 
great future for redwood silo stock. Redwood shingles are 
gaining in favor in the eastern markets, and prices on dried 
stuff are firm with a probability of an advance. The Pacific 
Lumber Co. shipped about 10,000,000 redwood shingles east 
this season. Mershon will soon visit the company’s plant at 
Scotia. 

The Sunset Lumber Co. has its new sash, door and mill- 
work plant in Oakland, ready to begin operation September 
16. This department will be managed by James Penny- 
cook, formerly with the Pacific Coast Lumber & Mill Co. 
This plant is now the largest on San Francisco Bay. 

Hi. B. Worden, general manager of the L. E. White Lum- 
ber Co., states that work will soon be started on a logging 
railroad line extending 8 miles into the redwood timber 


starting from a point behind the mill at Greenwood. It is 
estimated that the work will occupy about 6 months. The 


mill is cutting about 
market is good. 
According to Sacramento advices, A. E. 


85,000 feet of lumber daily ard the 


Gaylord, of Los 


Angeles, who recently purchased a_ site, has announced 
that he will erect a sash and door factory which will be 


. G. Martin, manager of the Fresno Lumber Co., Fresno, 
who broke a leg a couple of months ago while getting out 
of his automobile, is still laid up at his home in Fresno, 
with the injured member in a splint. He hopes to be-able 
to be out in the near future. Mr. Martin was president of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association last year and 
is well known to the lumber trade throughout the Pacific 
coast, who will sympathize with him in his trouble. 


in operation before the first of the coming year. 
J 





‘‘FLIGHT OF THE WHITE PELICAN.’’ 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Sept. 16.—Seattle has its Golden 
Potlatch and Portland its Rose Festival, but the ambi- 
tious little city of Klamath Falls is about to inaugurate 
the ‘‘Flight of the White Pelican,’’ which is expected 
to surpass everything yet attempted in the way of good 
times on the Coast. It will be continued as an annual 
feature. With the White Pelican Hotel as a rendezvous 
and all of the Wendling-Johnson resources behind it, a 
week of unadulterated enjoyment is promised. The ring- 
leaders and ‘‘sing-leaders’’ in the affair will leave San 
Francisco to-night to visit the city by Klamath Lake 
and spend a few days at Harriman Lodge on the Pelican 
3ay. Among those in the party are Messrs. McDougall, 
Edgar Painter, George X. Wendling, S. O. Johnson, 
R. D. Holabird, Philip Brooks and George McNear. 
Several local singers will contribute to the artistic 
features. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Sept. 16.—From the harbor comes 
the report that all lumber companies are shipping more 
lumber than ever into this port from the northern forests 
and milling centers. Every vessel at all serviceable and 
available is under charter for lumber carrying. The 
various companies are getting additional yards and in- 
creasing the capacity of the present yards as far as 
possible. Several million feet of lumber is being re- 
ceived daily and the railroads have put on extra trains 
to haul the lumber to interior points and city yards. 
Imports of lumber for any one day for many months 
were broken September 5 when nearly 5,000,000 feet was 
received. One steamer, the Melville Dollar, brought 
1,100,000 feet; the Coaster, 700,000 feet; the Norwood, 
875,000 feet; the Tamalpais, 600,000 feet; the Fair Oaks, 
875,000 feet, and the Hornet, 750,000 feet. 

Work on the Mormon Island channel wharf will be 
started within the next 60 days, according to an an- 
nouncement by the harbor advisory board of the city 
council. The bids for the piling, to be used in the con- 
struction of the wharf, were opened by the board of 
public works last week and inspected by the harbor 
advisory board. The contract was practically awarded 
to the St. Helens Creosoting Co., of Portland, fixing a 
price of $41,160.86. The contract calls for the delivery 
of 20 per cent of the piles to be used in 60 days from 
the time the contract is let. 

The local and suburban building activity continues. 
Two hundred and eighty-two permits were issued in the 
three days last week, the total valuation being $431,141. 
In one day 163 permits were issued, practically all of 
them for frame residences of the bungalow type. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


San Deco, Cau., Sept. 16—The Benson Lumber Co. is 
furnishing much of the piling which is being used in the 
construction of the bulkhead and pier in connection with 
the million-dollar harbor improvement. 

Commissioners W. W. Wilson, of Orange County, and 

Walter Wagner, of San Bernardino County, representing 
the southern counties of the State which have united in 
the plan to have a joint exhibit at the Panama-California 
Exposition here in 1915, have been looking over the 
progress of the work and express themselves as delighted. 
W. G. Lee, exposition commissioner for Placer County, 
and W. G. Scott, commissioner for Inyo County, have 
also been here looking over sites. H. Yarnawki, com- 
missioner from Japan to the Panama-Pacifie exposition 
at San Francisco, arrived in this city Saturday evening, 
accompanied by his secretary, H. Hyamawaki, on a brief 
visit, during which he visited the exposition grounds and 
was also taken on a cruise over the bay. 
Recent receipts for local yards have included 320,000 feet 
for the Benson, McCormick and Russ companies, on board 
the Fort Bragg; the Vanguard, with 300,000 feet from Eu- 
reka for the Russ company; the Chehalis, with 200,000 feet 
of lumber for the Russ, 500,000 lath for the Hillcrest com- 
pany and 500,000 lath for the Western; the Jaqua, from 
Eureka with 500,000 feet of lumber and 5,000,000 shingles 
for the San Diego Lumber Co.; the Willapa, from Willapa 
Harbor with 250,000 feet for the Russ company; the Mel- 
ville Dollar, with 320,000 for the same company; the 
Wawona, from Grays Harbor, with 600,000 feet for the San 
Diego Lumber Co., and also cargoes on the Newburg for the 
McCormick yards, and on the Rainier, the Maweema, the Roy 
Somers and the Irene. 








From IDAHO 


White P ine Of the ‘‘ Maraschino”’ Variety. 


: Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the **Maraschino’’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. | Common runs 50% dressing and 


¢ No. 2 Common runs 50% No. | Barn. 
Does this interest you? Will you write us and say ‘‘show me"’? 


ows A. Bruner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





~ OAK AND GUM IN STOCK 


Our Own Cut. 
25 Cars 4-4,1& 2 Sap Gum 
12 Cars 4-4, Common Sap Gum 
8 Cars 4-4, Quartered White Oak 
4 Cars 4-4,1& 2 Piain Red Oak 
Oak Timbers, any size, to order. 


STEWART-GREER LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office, ST. LOUIS, MO. Mills, Mangham, La , Lilbourn, Mo. 





( SALESMAN OR SALES MANAGER | 


Whether you are a salesman or a sales manager, a general 
manager an officer or a director of your company, you should 
be represented by a good card—the best card 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


That they are the best, admits of no discussion. The best men 
everywhere use them. If you don’t it is only because you have 
not examined them. They are always carried together and 
they carry conviction. They are always smooth edged when 
you detach them, and they are always clean 
and flat. They leave nothing to be desired, 
however fastidous the taste. or 
severely critical the judgment. 
Send today for sam- 
ple taband detach 
the cardsone by one 
—satisfy yourself as 
to what others uni- 
versally call best. 
Send today. 






FOTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PA 
PISHER BUILOIN® 
Appearance of our CHICAGO 
neat card in case. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 
61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 
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Mixed Cars 


Mean a better assortment of newer y 
stock with less investment and greater 
profits. 


FINISHED MATERIAL. 


Poplar Bevel Siding 

Poplar Drop Siaing 

Poplar Mouldings 

Poplar Dimension 

Poplar Casing and Base 
Poplar Ceiling and Partition 
Poplar Pickets 

American Oak Flooring 


ROUGH LUMBER. 


Yellow Poplar, White Oak, Red Oak, Chestnut 
Ash, Basswood, Maple, Beech, Buckeye, But- 
ternut, Hickory, White Oak Timbers and Plank 


American Column & Lumber Co. 


ST. ALBANS, WEST VIRGINIA 
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WHITE OAK 
SH!P TIMBERS 


‘Timbers S528 













For all kinds of Con- 
structicn purposes; also 
POPLAR and other 
hardwoods. LONG 











The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 














will find it to their advantage 


HARDWOOD LUMBERME to send for free sample pages 


of the “Climax Tally Book.” AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 
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Arkansas 

Soft Yellow 
Cypress 


250,000 Feet 
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Band Sawn—Trimmed 
Good Widths and Lengths 
Straight or Mixed Cars 
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WE ANNOUNCE THE COMPLETION OF OUR 7 





















at Decatur. 
in operation having a 


River Valley Stock, 
softness, texture and 


fully graded and will 


Let us put you on 
Stock and Price dicts. 








New 50,000 Ft. Capacity 


BAND MILL 


This makes three band mills now 


Our timber is exclusively the finest Tennessee 


Our lumber is carefully manufactured, car¢- 


H. H. HITT LUMBER COMPANY 





DECATUR, ALABAMA. an 


daily output of 120,000 feet. 


which is second to none in 
color. 


please. 


our mailing list for Monthly 




















CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION | 






























[2 aggre. 


Room Rates! 





All 


Lumbermen 
MAKE THEIR 


HEADQUARTERS 
at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 


Three Beautiful Cafes 





With Pushes Water, - $1.50 per day 
With Toilet, $2.00 per day 
With Bath and Toilet, $2. 50, 3, 3.50, 4.00 











IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., Sept. 16—The yellow pine market 
the last week has been featured by the increased car 
shortage and the growing demand, which is now greater 
than supply, with prospects for the car trouble to con 
tinue throughout the year and the heavy call for lumber 
to hold its own also. Shreveport lumbermen still report 
that they are feeling the car shortage only slightly, but 
in instances the mills are not getting more than 25 
per cent of the number of cars demanded. Very few 
are getting over half what they want. And still the 
crest of the trouble has not been reached. Cotton is 
moving considerably, but nothing like what the volume 
will be a few weeks hence. The cry for cars is not 
confined to the lumbermen, Nearly all shippers in this 
section are feeling it, and the cotton men are promised 
lots of worry. 

While the shortage of cars is causing some complaints, 
it undoubtedly has served to increase the demand, which 
promises to continue increasing during the fall months, 
and all along the line prices have advanced, and are 
still showing the upward tendency. Last week the 
average increase in prices was 50 cents. A striking 
increase was on No. 1 boards, which are now selling for 
more than B flooring. The 12-, 18- and 20-inch lengths 
are bringing 75 cents more. 

Several weeks ago it was reported through the Shreve- 
port letter in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that a move- 
ment was under way for a mammoth pulp paper mill 
to be established in this city. The plans were not 
developed sutiiciently at that time to give any of the de- 
tails, but an interview today from P. M. Anger, chief 
engineer and probably general manager of the proposed 
plant, shows that the industry is almost cinched and 
that Shreveport stands the best chances for getting it. 
Mr. Anger, who has interested some of the local lumber- 
men, has the plans about completed, and announces 
that the mill will be one of the largest in the world, 
costing $3,000,000. The project is being financed by 
New Yorkers, who have interested English capital, hav- 
ing a sufficient amount assured. The people of Beau- 
mont have offered a site free on the water front, but 
Shreveport will have the mill if the Shreveport citizens 
show sentiment enough by aiding in securing a site 
and a right of way for waste water, which will be about 
20,000,000 gallons daily. Mr. Anger says the mill will 
have a capacity of 200 tons of paper daily, and that 
400 cords of wood will be used. The grade of paper 
will be from the finest bond to wrapping paper and box 
boards, the last two items being the main product. 
Most of the product will be exported, but home trade 
will also be taken care of, and this is a reason, in addi- 
tion to the cheap natural gas for fuel, why the promoters 
desire to come to Shreveport, as they know they can se- 
cure a better inland freight rate than at tidal water 
points. About three months ago Mr. Anger was here, 
and asked cooperation of the lumbermen in securing 
contracts for the slabs and other waste products of 
the mills at cost, plus 10 per cent, but few of these 
have been secured. However, he expects no trouble in 
this respect. Next Wednesday Mr. Anger will meet with 
the local chamber of commerce and plans will be finally 
completed. 

The traffic department of the local chamber of com 
merce is preparing to appear before the State railroad 
commission for the purpose of fighting for the estab- 
lishment of uniform mileage freight rates between all] 
points in Louisiana. This movement, started at Shreve- 
port several months ago, is for the purpose of replac- 
ing the present old system, under which rates are 
unequal and difficult to figure out, with a new plan, 
whereby the rates between all points in the States will 
be uniform and easily determined. 

A demand for lumber for bridges, culverts, ete., was 
created a few days ago when the police jury of this 
parish awarded a contract to construct a lap of five 
miles of permanent good roadway out of Shreveport, 
southwardly down the river. 

August building figures compared with August, 1911, 
shows that out of 44 leading cities Shreveport made 
the greatest per cent gain. The per cent of increase 
was 448. Shreveport’s total building investment during 
August, as shown by the inspector’s books, was approx- 
imately $426,000, which was over $300,000 in excess of 
the total of August, 1911. 

G. J. Pope, vice president of the D. L. Pate Lumber Co., 
of Chicago, was a recent visitor here. 

Thomas W. Blake, assistant sales agent, representing the 
South Texas Lumber Co., the West Lumber Co., and the 
Orange Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., was here recently. 

S. H. Bolinger, president of the Bolinger Lumber Co., has 
returned from a business trip to Huntington, La., and other 
points in the East. He reports business excellent. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Sept. 16.—Several of the large 
mills in this vicinity say that they are getting very 
short on certain grades and have found it very hard 
to fill all of the orders which have been coming in. A 
particularly brisk demand is developing for all grades 
of railroad material and the Lake Charles mills seem 
to be getting their share of what is being given out. 

The mills which give particular attention to the export 
business say that a fair demand exists for export grades 
and that a good amount of material is going out of 
Sabine Pass and Galveston for Europe. Lake Charles 
mills have made several shipments to South Africa re- 
cently, while some of the sales agents say that a very 
substantial call is being made from South American 
markets. 


Reports from the cypress belt of the State are to the 
effect that the market is in a very fair condition and 
that almost every plant closed down because of the recent 
high water has been able to resume operations. Some 
heavy shipments by water are being made to New York. 

Louisiana pine mills are getting about one-half as 
many cars as they are asking for. The railroads very 
frankly admit that it is impossible for them to do more 
than they are doing to relieve the situation, but the hope 
is expressed that the next 30 days will see conditions 
considerably relieved, as a large part of the wheat crop 
will have been moved by that time. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FLa., Sept. 17.—The west coast of Florida 
was visited by another severe storm on the 14th, the 
wind attaining 86 miles an hour with an hourly velocity 
for a period of over five minutes of 64 miles. As usual 
exporters and manufacturers were the heaviest sufferers, 
but fortunately the damage was not as great as six years 
ago, when the memorable hurricane swept the entire 
Gulf coast, doing millions of dollars of damage to ship- 
ping interests in ports as well as to standing timber. 
Raits of timber in tow for port and rafts of logs on 
the way to mills were broken up and either lost or badly 
damaged, while much timber in booms broke away and 
went adrift. Several barges loaded with lumber were 
sent ashore, but the loss in this manner will be small. 
A number though were lost while being towed to port, 
one steamer losing five barges all heavily loaded while 
coming down from Choctawhatchee Bay. 

Standing timber escaped damage, the storm center 
missing the larger forests and did not damage timber 
through the track it followed. 

There is an improved demand from South America 
for lumber and timber and some business is being done 
with Porto Rico and Cuba, though on a small scale. 
There are numerous inquiries from foreign buyers, 
apparently anxious to secure stocks, but the high ocean 
freights are still acting as a barrier to much business. 

Last week witnessed the smallest movement of lumber 
and timber from this port in many months, scarcely 
4,000,000 feet having been shipped foreign. 





CN MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GULFPORT, Miss., Sept. 16.—The market is fairly firm 
and reasonably brisk for the season. Late movement of 
stocks for the United Kingdom and Continent has _ re- 
moved the opportunity for sales of various parcels to fill 
in shortages and the pressure for prompt stocks has been 
greatly relieved. Very little stocks have accumulated at 
the Gulf ports and millmen have in several instances 
repurchased small lots. 

Schedules of heavy dimension stocks and small tim 
bers wanted for November and December deliveries, of 
good quality and of fair average lengths, are difficult to 
close, the mills being disinclined to undertake the cutting 
of them. A moderate volume of inquiries are reaching 
the shippers from the largest United Kingdom and Con- 
tinental ports but the major note of these is tentative 
and when accompanied with offers do not promise any 
remuneration to the shipper. Exporters expect further 
advances in freight rates and look to the possibility of 
advancing the prices on timbers at about the same time 
and hope that such changes will help to restore a certain 
measure of business to its former status. Timber ship- 
ments last week were composed principally of parcels to 
the larger foreign ports: Amsterdam took 685,000 feet 
sawn timber arfd 41,500 cubic feet of hewn, Hamburg 
340,000 feet sawn timber and 10,000 eubie feet hewn 
and Tyne 700,000 feet sawn. 

The following comprises the movement of stocks dur- 
ing last week: 

Montevideo, 1,080,000 feet of lumber and deals, $15,563 ; 
Amsterdam, 335,000 feet lumber, 865, 000 feet of sawn tim- 
bers and 41,500 feet of hewn timbers, $31,730; Tyne, 700,- 
000 feet of sawn timbers, $14,694; Hamburg, 340,000 feet 
of sawn timber, and 10,000 cubie feet of hewn timber, 
‘ 965; Rosario, 1,667,000 feet of lumber and deals, 
Santa Fe, 999,000 feet of lumber and deals, 
; 9, making a total outgo for the week of 4,031,000 
feet ‘of lumber and deals, 1,725,000 feet of sawn timber and 

1,500 cubic feet of hewn timber. 

Business with the West Indies is not as brisk as some 
expected it would be, but although rather quiet regarding 
closures, it shows some activity and interest in the trade, 
a reasonable volume of inquiries putting in appearance for 
shippers’ consideration. 








A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, MIss., Sept. 17.—Prices are still holding 
firm, with a good demand. Car shortage has become a 
serious problem and is giving no end of trouble to the 
whole district. A few cars are being obtained from the 
railroads, but these are few and far between. The mills 
are catching up with back orders, but are falling behind 
in shipments. Some new business has been accepted dur- 
ing the week, with provisions that cars could be secured 
in which to ship the lumber. 

An item of interest to lumber interests in this State 
is the decision of Judge Buckley in the case of State of 
Mississippi v. the Mississippi Lumber Co., charged with 
violations of the labor law, passed by the last legisla- 
ture. The law provided that no mill hand should work 
over 10 hours a day. The lumber company demurred to 
the bill, Judge Buckley sustaining the demurrer, holding 
that the law was in violation of both the State and 
Federal constitution. The case will go to the Supreme 
Court, although legal opinion seems to side with the 
decision of Judge Buckley. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New OruEANS, La., Sept. 16.—Demand is brisk, per- 
sistent and fairly well distributed over the lists, prices 
firm, and the accent on transportation. The car shortage, 
now well defined throughout the southern territory, is 
growing worse, by accounts from most points. The 
shipping departments are being prodded, in consequence, 
and the sales departments are being cautioned to stop, 
look and listen. Business that would have been ‘‘ grabbed 
off?’ a few months ago is now carefully scrutinized and 
frequently declined, broken millstocks, heavy bookings 
and the prospect of further price advances before de- 
liveries could be made combining to make the manufac- 
turers Coy. 


Call for cypress is said to be as strong as ever, with 
a particularly gratifying request for low-grade stuff, 


which has been comparatively slow sale. 
is selling strong. On a few items of upper-grade stock 
mill supplies are very low, but in the main it is said 
that mill assortments are fair. The shipping problem 
continues to take a lot of attention. Cars are not easily 
obtained on either the Texas Pacifie or the Southern 
Pacific, and deliveries are falling behind. On some 
heavy recent bookings 90 days were stipulated for de- 
livery. Such cars as are obtained are loaded and sent 
forward in the shortest possible time, and it is probable 
that some loading records have been smashed during the 
last few weeks. 
The yellow 
cheerful. 
prices are 
There are 


Factory stock 


pine men’s trade comment is invariably 
The saws can not catch up with orders, and 
decidedly firm, with the tendency upward. 
two drawbacks — scarcity of cars on the 


domestic side and high ocean rates on the export side. 
Car shortage grows more severe, some manufacturers 


reporting that they have been able recently to secure 
less than 50 per cent of their requisitions. A few say 
they are getting 75 per cent, but that seems to be the 
outside figure, and the lower is probably much closer to 


the average. Mil! stocks still rule broken. Manufac- 
turers are busy cautioning one another not to book too 
far ahead and not to increase their output too much. 


Searcity of steamer room is helping the high ocean rates 


to hold down the export movement, but export manu- 
facturers say prices are improving and are inclined to 


regard the outlook as promising. 


The J. L. Pease Co., of Berwick, La., manufacturer 


of Louisiana red cypress colonial columns, has been 
succeeded by the Pease-Smith Column Co., of Ber- 
wick. The new concern has opened a sales office in 


Ohio. 
sufferm, A. M. 


Cincinnati, 


Frederick 8. Brown and R. 8S. Somerville, 


representatives of the American Trading Co., New York, 
spent last Friday and Saturday in Bogalusa inspecting the 
plant of the Great Southern Lumber Co, The party has 


visited a number of large plants in this country, Canada and 


Nova Scotia on its present trip. 


I. C. Enochs, of Jackson, Miss., president of the Enochs 
3ros.” Lumber & Manufacturing Co., was struck by an auto- 


Jackson Street. 
serious, though he 


mobile last week while crossing 
his injuries proved not to be 
scious when picked up. 


Luckily 
was uncon- 


Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, will leave in a few days for a 
ten days’ business visit to St. Louis, Chicago and other 


northern cities. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

Mosi.e, ALA., Sept. 16.—Exports’in both lumber and 
timber were fair for the beginning of a new com- 
mercial year, and this week’s record seems to give 
promise of more activity later on; particularly will 
this be the case if there is any decrease in ocean 
freight rates. This seems to be the one great cause 
of complaint now on the part of timber exporters, 
and is the preponderating cause of the decrease in 
the outward movemert of timber during the pasi fort- 
night. 

During the week which closed September 14 the out- 
ward movement to all Cuban ports from Mobile aggre- 
gated 1,246,465 feet, this increase in the face of the fact 
that the hurricane season is not over; last Friday night 
the wind reached a velocity of 75 miles an hour at 
Pensacola, and of 52 miles at Mobile. There was very 
little damage done at this port. 

The British steamship Lord Roberts, under charter by 
the Munson Steamship line, arrived here on Saturday to 
begin loading for South American ports. It will be 
the first vessel of the new line of steamships established 
between this port and South American ports by the 
Southern Railway, the Mobile & Ohio Railroad and the 
Munson Steamship line. 

In the sawn timber market during the last week more 
activity has been shown in the outward movement of 
timber than in the previous week; still the timber ex- 
porters complain of the high rates of freight, and claim 
that they are prohibitive of an active export movement. 
On this account the market at the close of business on 
Saturday was quoted as quiet. Exporters say that never 
in experiences ranging over the last quarter of a century 
have they known timber rates out of this port to be as 
high. 

The outward movement last week consisted of 1,597,000 
feet of sawn timber and 326,000 feet of hewn timber, 
all of which went to England. A shipment of 66 logs, 
measuring 22,350 feet, went to England. 

The ear shortage is the chief cause of complaint in 
the interior trade, and no immediate relief appears to be 
in sight; on the other hand indications are that it will 
become more and more acute as the cotton season 
approaches. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 
HartiespurG, Miss., Sept. 17.—The mills generally are 
getting a few more cars this week than last week. While 
none are receiving as many as needed, they can manage 

to hold their own if the situation gets no worse. 
Every item is holding up, and in cases where quick 





shipment can be made a price above the average is 
paid. Dressed boards and common grades of flooring, 
siding, ceiling and shiplap are more in demand than for 
a long time. The September rains have reached this 
territory, but so far logging has not been interfered with 
to any extent. 
_ The Edward F, Henson Lumber Co., 
its planing mill on a night shift. 
The Newman Lumber Co., this city, 
for the rebuilding of its refuse burner. 


Hemphill, has started 


has let the contract 





THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
tions and a 
lumber, with 


17.—Exceellent market eondi- 
brisk demand for all kinds of 
orders booked for deliveries far 


Sept. 
continued 
many 


ahead, are noted by every lumber dealer in this section. 
There is a great demand for dimension and shed stocks 
Prices continue to rise. Stocks are scarce and badly 


broken. Every item of yellow pine lumber is strongly 


in demand, especially in the lower grades, with prices 
advancing steadily, while the price of the high grades 


remains high and firm. Birmingham lumber dealers are 
pleased with business conditions and with the outlook. 

J. A. Smith, of the Standard Lumber Co., has just 
returned from a trip through Alabama and reports the 
lumber business flourishing in every The only 
drawback is car shortage. 


| SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Sept. 16.—Mills complain that delays 
of 10 days or longer are necessary to get cars. To this 
extent the car shortage is being felt, and a much greater 
scarcity of cars is expected as the fall advances and the 
movement of crops increases. The railroads are advising 
shippers in the Southeast to make the best of all 


section. 








cars 
put at their disposal. Each car, the shippers are being 
told, should be packed to its greatest capacity. This 


advice is being followed out, particularly since the begin- 
ning of the delays. 
The principal complaint of dealers is that collections 


are poor. Demand is excellent and prices are advanc- 
ing, but bills are not being paid as promptly as the 
dealers wish. Some mills are oversold two or three 


months on high-grade stuff; others are practically up 


with their orders, but generally speaking, the mills are 
still behind. Prices generally have advanced $1 to $2 


Within the last month. Flooring ranges from $21 to $24. 
Shingles have advanced about 25 cents and are stiff :t 
$2 to $4. 

Capitalists in Alabama are becoming interested in 
hardwood timber in Wilkes County, Ga., and are utiliz- 
ing this timber for the most part by shipping it to for- 
eign countries. Most of it is being shipped to Austria 
for manufacture into wine barrels and kegs. Practically 
a new industry is being built up. Not only are new tim- 
ber resources being utilized but new markets are being 
provided. Manufacturers in Austria find that the qual- 
ity of hardwood from this section of Georgia is exactly 
suited to their needs, and are buying it rez adily and ask- 
ing for more. A number of shipments have been made 
from Washington County and from the lower end of 
the county on Little River, the largest of white oak. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Sept. 16.—Excessive rain throughout 
southeastern Georgia has resulted in shutting down hun- 
dreds of mills in this section and seriously handicapping 
the export and coastwise shipping of this port. The 
woods have been flooded and water stands everywhere. 
With many of the mills shut down, lumber is exceedingly 
hard to get, and with the demand increasing, lumber 
exporters and shippers are having much difficulty in 
filling their orders. Another result of the heavy rains 
has been the washing out of sections of railroad lines 
in the interior of the State. While no serious damage 
has been caused, rail shipments have been tied up, and 
with the highways in equally as bad fix the situation is 
anything but pleasing. 

Much complaint is being made of the difficulty Foie 
rienced in getting lumber moved after it reaches Savan- 
nah. Because of the movement of cotton now coming 
into the city for exportation, much delay is caused in 
the switching of cars from the railroad yards to the 
steamship docks and wharves. There does not seem to 
be any shortage of equipment at the present time, but a 
preference is shown toward the cotton man at the expense 
of the lumberman. 

Work on the $1,000,000 plant of the Great Eastern 
Lumber Co. at Port Wentworth, six miles west of 
Savannah, is being delayed by the failure of the steel 
companies to ship the rails for the connecting railroad 
line. Until this has been completed and material can 
be hauled to the millsite the work will be held up. 

As the result of a collision at sea, 800 miles from Savan- 
nah, the British brig Sceptre foundered. The brig, loaded 
with lumber out of Lunenburg, ran into the British steam- 


ship Roselands at 3 a. m. September 9. The Sceptre 
rammed the Roselands bow on. Her crew was taken off 


and brought to Savannah. Before leaving the brig a match 


was applied and when last sighted had burned to the 
water's edge. 
For the purpose of securing information for the United 


States Department of Agriculture regarding the operations 
of distilling wood spirits of turpentine Mare Darrin, of 
Washington, has been in Savannah for the last few days. 
Mr. Darrin is visiting ali the turpentine camps and dis- 
tilleries in southeastern Georgia and from here will go 
down into Florida. 

For three weeks a derelict on the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico with its steering gear damaged, the schooner 
Edgar W. Murdock, loaded with cross ties, was sighted 30 
miles south of Tampa and towed to that port for repairs 
last week. 
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The SUCCESS of our business is due to the 
SMOOTHNESS of our MOULDINGS—The Dryness 
of our Lumber and our Prompt and Attentive Servire. 

OAK, YELLOW PINE } Interior and. Exterior 

an 

GUM AND CYPRESS ) MOULDINGS 


Are Our Specialty—Send Specifications of what you 
want, for straight Cars, Mixed Cars or Local Shipments. 


THE HYDE PARK LUMBER CO., ““§RitA™ 


OHIO. 
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"WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade, 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 
OAK FLOORING all in same car. 


Address all correspondence to — ELLIJAY, GEORGIA. 
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Good Yellow Pine Timber and 25 


years Experience in sawing lumber for the retail 
market enables us to satisfactorily fill all orders for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Mixed Cars of Longand Shortleaf 


J. S. & W. M. RICE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers HOUSTON, TEXAS. 











IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 16.—The last week has 
been unfavorable for the yellow pine manufacturers in 
Florida and southern Georgia. In southern Florida, 
eight inches of rain fell in less than 24 hours and 
from Saturday up to Thursday of last week a con- 
siderable volume of water has fallen over this 
section, as well over the middle and western portion 
of the State, and the mills just north of the Florida 
boundary line are in about the same _ predica- 
ment. In Levy and adjoining counties, especially, the 
conditions have been bad. For the first time this 
year, the Florida Land Co. at Montbrook was forced 
to close down for several days because logging or 
manufacturing was impossible, due to excessive rains. 
The Cummer Cypress Co., at Sumner, lost four days 
fica the same cause, and other mills have been forced 
to close from two to four days. 

Considering the already crowded condition of the 
market, this will have the effect of delaying deliveries 
and prevent any of the mills attempting short-time 
delivery orders. The brokers for the next two weeks 
will have great difficulty in placing new business. 

There have been a number of inquiries out for guar- 
anteed quick-time delivery schedules, some for 6-, 8-, 
10- and very little 12-inch cutting, but the bidding for 
these has been slow. 

The demand for small cutting is easier and the mills 
have been in position to take care more of these sizes 
than than a few weeks back. The approach of the 
hurricane season in the West Indies will cause a 
falling off in the shipments to Cuba and South America 
and the mills will look to the coastwise trade for their 
orders to tide them over until the export movement is 
heavy again. The Cummer Lumber Co. has cleared one 
schooner for Cuba and two others are expected to report 
very shortly. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NORFOLK, VA., Sept. 16.—The North Carolina pine 
market still retains the strength gathered along price 
lines during the first part of the month and the demand 
is Just as lively. There have been a number of buyers 
traversing this section in search of desirable lines of 
stocks but there is little stock to be had at this time. 
The labor situation is a little improved but this will 
not last long for when the cotton and tobacco crops are 
garnered, the colored laborer, who enters very largely 
in sawmill operations throughout this section, will take 
to cotton picking. There will no doubt be a labor 
shortage in the woods beginning the latter part of this 
month or the first of October. The car situation through- 
out this section has become more threatening, several 
plants having had to close down on account of total 
inability to secure equipment to move stock ready 
for shipment. Other large operations have put in requi- 
sitions for a dozen or more cars at a time and are 
furnished with three or four at a time. Some have 
not been able to get that many. It is expected that 
this situation will become more acute as the season 
advances. For this reason, there is a lull in the sales 
due to time specifications offered by buyers in view of 
the above conditions. Several large contracts for low- 
grade rough lumber have been offered on the market 
but the prices offered have not proved attractive to the 
North Carolina pine manufacturers and they are holding 
out for higher figures. 


Yards in the interior, North and East are enjoying 
a healthy business due to the increased building opera 
tions and it will be but a matter of a short time before 
there will be a wild scramble for stocks. With condi 
tions as they are at present, there will be little differenc 
between the amounts of stocks and orders taken with 
no surplus in sight. As a whole, the market is very 
strong with present conditions and those predicted in 
the future all tending to the benefit of mill operators. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyNCHBURG, VA., Sept. 17.—Activity in the pine trade, 
which started during the last week of August, has not 
only been maintained, according to reports at this center, 
but has increased appreciably. Demand is good in prae 
tically all lines, especially in small dimension stuff and 
in box boards. Stocks have been low in these two lines 
during the summer, and the increased demand has caused 
prices to become firm, with here and there a slight 
increase. Millmen state that they will remedy the situa 
tion, but the likelihood is that some trouble will be expe 
rienced. Buyers have been withholding orders, in the 
hope that prices would weaken, and with the lessened 
demand during the summer the mills have been adjusting 
their output to this condition. It is thought that mills 
having stock on hand by the end of September will 
realize on a substantial advance in price. 

Demand is good for longleaf stuff, the railroads being 
in the market to an unusual extent. There is a good 
market for factory planking in the North and East. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 17.—Reports about lumber 
trade conditions are generally encouraging, all of the 
woods being embraced in the statements of an increased 
movement and higher prices. One of those who takes 
a most encouraging view of the situation is Everett E. 
Jackson, of the E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., Keyser Build- 
ing, which operates a large mill at Riderville, Ala. He 
is of the opinion that the prevailing demand for stocks 
is due less to an expansion in the requirements than to 
the shortage caused last winter by the ice embargo and 
bad weather, and later by a scarcity of labor. 

Highly optimistic also is William B. Lukens, widely 
known cypress manufacturer and dealer, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Lukens was in Baltimore to-day on one of his busi- 
ness trips. Although his mill in Florida is running day 
and night, it can not keep up with the demands of his 
trade, and he declared that other manufacturers were 
in much the same position. He asserted that it might be 
doubted if any manufacturer, except by the merest 
chance, could furnish offhand a carload of lath, the 
market having been swept bare. It was much the same 
with other cypress items. 

The Italian ship Po, which will load about 1,300,000 
feet of West Virginia spruce here for the American 
Export Co., of New York, for points on the River Plate, 
arrived at this port yesterday from Montevideo. 

The Baltimore Sash & Door Co. is now occupying 
its new office at Howard and West Streets. The 
new quarters are said to be the finest of their kind 
in Baltimore. They are electrically lighted and 
steam heated throughout from the company’s own 
plant. The Baltimore Sash & Door Co. is a specialist 
in manufacturing products from cypress, and is under 
the direct management of I. J. Miley. 








_ LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 








IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

Str. Louis, Mo., Sept. 17.—The activity in yellow pine 
is shown when very few of the mills, through their 
representatives here, are accepting all the business which 
is offered them. This is because they can not take care 
of and are not disposed to book orders for anything 
like prompt shipment. They are turning down orders at 
advanced prices and, even when a premium is offered for 
anything like reasonable shipment, they are compelled to 
refuse. This is owing to the scarcity of stocks, the 
poor assortment on hand, and the approaching car short- 
age. Even when the mills are shipping few orders, they 
are not able to stock up on account of the scarcity of 
labor. 

At a conference of railroad traffic managers and trans- 
portation superintendents, held last week under the 
auspices of the Merchants Exchange, it was decided to 
appeal at once to the American Railway Association for 
a suspension or permanent modification of the rule which, 
the railroad men agree, is responsible for the car short- 
age that blocks the St. Louis grain market and works 
much hardship not only on the grain dealers but on other 
lines as well. 

The difficulty at St. Louis is that the inbound lines 
carrying grain from the West to this market wili not 
permit the reloading of cars for outbound shipments 
cast or south and the lines carrying outbound shipments 
are unable to supply the demand for cars at this season 
of heavy grain shipments. The American Railway Asso- 
ciation adopted a new rule, which went into effect Sep- 
tember 1, under which cars are required to be returned 
to the road they belong to, under severe penalties in 
the way of fines. The inbound lines want their cars 
back at this period and the rule breaks up the former 
practice of using inbound cars for shipments south and 
east. 

Yellow Pine Trade Gossip. 

A. J. Neimeyer, now living at Pasadena, Cal., is in the 

city on one of his periodical visits. He still retains his 


lumber interests in St. Louis, Little Rock and other points, 
but comes here regularly to look after them. He will 
remain here for several weeks. 


John McLachlin, president, and C. M. McDaris, vice presi- 
dent, respectively, of the Big Four Lumber Co., say that 
business is good and getting better. Messrs. McLachlin and 
McDaris have a_ big following in the yellow pine trade 
and are getting their share of the business. 

George R. Hogg, president of the Hogg-Harris Lumber 
Co., reports a good demand and inquiry from the yard 
trade and that all kinds of railroad and bridge material 
are in good request. 

Clarence M. Frank, local manager at Pensacola, Fla., for 
the Dolbear Export Co. (Inc.), a longleaf yellow pine com 
pany with headquarters at Mobile, who has been visiting 
relatives in St. Louis, left last Saturday for Pensacola. 

Among the recent visitors in St. Louis was S. H. Bo- 
linger, of S. H. Bolinger & Co., Shreveport, La. Mr. 
Bolinger was on his way home with his wife from a family 
reunion held at Huntingdon, Pa., of the relatives of Mrs. 
solinger. About 340 members took part in the reunion, 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 17.—A practical demonstra- 
tion of the patronizing of home industries is being given 
by William Huttig, of the Western Sash & Door Co., in 
the erection of the 10-story building for the National 
Bank of the Republic, of which Mr. Huttig is president. 
Kansas contractors and dealers in building materials 
of all kinds are being given first call on the work and 
it is progressing with unusual dispatch. The building 
will cost about $300,000 and is of fireproof construction. 

Prices for the most part have remained unchanged 
and there has been no strong demand, owing to the 
fact that retailers generally have ordered all their stock 
for the fall trade and are getting it in now. Shingles 
are the only item to show any slump in price and they 
are off only about 10 cents from the highest figure. 

The strange horse disease which, according to the 
latest estimates, has caused the deaths of about 20,000 
horses in Kansas, is having considerable effect on the 
country demand. Not only is it affecting farmers in the 
afflicted district, but there is a general feeling of appre- 
hension that the disease will spread to new territory 
and there is a tendency to await developments before 
going ahead with plans for building. The horse disease 
is the only unfavorable thing in the trade outlook. 
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Crop conditions are excellent throughout the Middle 
West and there has been much figuring on buildings for 
this fall. 

Cars are harder to get each week. The shortage, cou- 
pled with the broken condition of stocks, makes it hard 
to get shipments, and invoices are slow. Lumbermen 
estimate that the supply of cars this month is 35 per 
cent less than it was last month and there was much 
delay to shipments in August. Several of the large 
firms are keeping only a few salesmen on the road, while 
some have called their men in altogether and are only 
taking care of such orders as are absolutely needed by 
old customers. 


IN THE SUNFLOWER STATE. 

Wicuita, KANs., Sept. 17.—Wholesalers and commis- 
sion men complain that on account of high prices re- 
tailers do not intend to stock up their yards this fall 
any more than is absolutely necessary to carry them 
through the winter. Many orders from country lumber- 
men are canceled when the buyer learns the price. 

Retail trade in Kansas and Oklahoma is spotted. In 
the north end of western Oklahoma, on the Englewood 
branch of the Santa Fe in southwestern Kansas, and 
on the main line of the Rock Island in territory around 
Liberal, Kans., trade is brisk. In other places business 
is slow and indications are that it will continue light 
during the winter. 

Rain has fallen during the last few days in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, and leads lumbermen to believe that 
within a few weeks the trade will assume its best pro- 
portions of the year. 








THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Retailers Buying Heavily According to Sales Man- 
agers—Railroads to Rush New Equipment in Texas 
and Louisiana. 

Houston, TEX., Sept. 16.—That retail dealers are buy- 
ing more heavily than at any other time this year is 
evidenced by the number of inquiries and orders daily 
received by sales managers from buyers who have been 
holding off as long as possible, in order to get a cor- 
rect line on the crop outcome and also to determine in 
their own minds whether or not there would be any 
possibility of a break in the market. They are con- 
vinced now that there will be no shortage of crops and 
that the crop movement is to be the biggest that has 
been experienced in years. 

All of the lumber selling offic es report a continued 
heavy demand for yard stock, a demand which they can 
not possibly sup ply, and many of them report that the 
biggest demand is coming from the small yards, for the 
big line yards have been buying freely for some time. 
In fact, the demand is all that could be desired, as has 
been the burden of the report from this territory for 
some time, the only change noted being an increasing 
desire upon the part of buyers to place their requisitions 
and the strenuous requests made for prompt delivery. 
Price really seems now to be a secondary consideration 
and it is an easy matter to sell lumber if the seller can 
promise, with any degree of certainty, delivery. But 
this is a promise not easily fulfilled, because of the 
depleted condition of stocks and because of the car 
shortage which grows more acute day by day. A new 
basic price list is in the hands of sales managers in 
this territory and is being carefully studied, but as yet 
it has not been used to any extent in making quotations. 
Prices generally are being quoted considerably above the 
old list that has been used as a basis for some time and 
the new list is higher than the former one. 

Shippers are in the midst of the worst car shortage 
that has been experienced for years and it is freely 
stated by some that the shortage will not reach its worst 
stages for 30 days. An encouraging note as to the car 
situation is that traftie officials of the Sunset-Central 
lines had been advised that the first consignment of the 
big order of 1,800 freight cars placed with the Pullman 
company would begin to arrive in Texas about Septem- 
ber 20. It is stated that the new cars will be shipped 
in lots of from 10 to 20 each and because of the crying 
need for them in this territory the railroad company will 
not wait for them to be loaded in the North and brought 
to Texas, but will have them shipped straight through 
as freight and pay the transportation charges on them. 
Traffic officials advise that 250 new flat cars will be sent 
to the Louisiana cane fields for the purpose of moving 
that crop, but that the Sunset-Central lines will have 
500 new box ears at the disposal of their shippers not 
later than the Ist of October. This additional equip- 
ment will help materially in solving the transportation 
problem, but will not, by any means, relieve the car 
shortage. 

There is a continued excellent demand for export 
material, but exporters are facing a situation as regards 
ocean tonnage almost as serious as the car shortage. 
Shippers find it extremely difficult to secure bottoms. 

Primarily to bring Beaumont into importance as a 
port and to get in line for the coastwise trade when the 
deep water channel to that port is completed J. Frank 
Keith, president of the Keith Lumber Co., of Beau- 
mont, has bought a steamship and placed it in the coast- 
wise shipping trade between Philadelphia and other 
North Atlantic ports and Beaumont. Contractors are 
engaged in the work of dredging the 25-foot channel 
from Port Arthur to Beaumont and the Government 
recently awarded the contract for the 25-foot channel to 
Orange, on the Sabine River. 

Reports from eight of the largest cities of Texas 
show that the aggregate value of new buildings for 
which permits were issued during August was $2,361,200, 
which was an increase of $722,574 over the preceding 
month. The permits by cities during that month were 
as follows: 


Dallas, $628,098; Heuston, 


$511,228; Galveston, $526,- 





700; San Antonio, $322,944; Austin, $167,080; Fort Worth, 
$117,210; El Paso, $74,000; Beaumont, $10, 940. 


John §. Bonner, president of the Bonner Oil Co., for 
Imany years a leading light in the councils of Hoo-Hoo and 
one of the best known and most popular men connected 
with the lumber trade, accompanied by J. Porter Keithly, 
left Houston a few days ago for an automobile tour of 
‘Texas. 

A prominent visitor to Houston last week was Juan Sim- 
mons, of Mexico City, who is president of the Sunto Domingo 
Land Co., of Garcia, in southwestern Texas, the object of 
his visit being the purchase of a large quantity of lumber 
to be used at Garcia. Mr. Simmons was accompanied by 
Prince Francis Auersberg, of Austria, who was taking advan- 
tage of this visit to become better acquainted with condi- 
tions and customs in the lumber trade. 

. R. Neece, jr., of the J. R. Neece Lumber Co., whose 
headquarters is at Corsicana, Tex., and which operates a 
line of yards in Texas, called on the Houston lumbermen 
recently on a buying expedition. He had with him requisi- 
tions for 30 cars for early shipment and other schedules for 
later delivery. He leoks for a fine trade during the fall 
and winter and was eadeavoring to line up his stocks with 
which to supply the demand that will be made on his yards. 

E. R. Nash, of Nash, Robinson & Co., of Waco, one of 
the most important lumber concerns in ce ntral Texas, was in 
Houston during the week placing orders and endeavoring to 
put a little life into shipments that were being delayed 
by reason of the car shortage. 

l. McGrew, general manager of the Western States 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., is on a buying expedition 
in the exas-Louisiana yellow pine district and spent a 
day with the lumbermen of Houston. 

L. Praytor, ot Hattiesburg, Miss., representing the 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., of St. Paul, Minn., dropped 
in on the Houston manufacture rs a few days ago, after an 
extended trip through the milling district. He reports the 
mills generally in full operation and all crowded with orders, 
but retarded severely by car shortage. 

J. W. Keynolds, manager of mills for the Sabine Lumber 
Co., is at his desk, having returned, with his family, from 
an outing in the Ozark Mountains, where he thoroughly 
enjoyed the fine fishing and hunting. 





FROM THE SABINE RIVER MILLS. 

ORANGE, TrEX., Sept. 16.—The car shortage is growing 
a little more acute and the demand is more urgent, while 
prices remain steady. 

Evidences of a bountiful crop yield continue to in- 
crease. Manufacturers find it easier than usual to 
realize on old accounts of long standing. 

Export trade is as good as transportation facilities 
will permit. Information from the principal ports of 
the world is to the effect that the demand for lumber 
will continue to grow in accordance with the vessel 
shortage and that in the meantime there will be no 
shrinkage in prices. 

Demand for railroad material is growing more urgent 
and prices are disregarded when it comes to dealing 
with the manufacturers. The Orange mills are doing a 
greater railroad business than ever. 

Dr. E. W. Brown, vice president of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co., accompanied by members of his 
family, has returned from his summer vacation trip. 
W. H. Stark, general manager of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., is expected to return from his summer 
vacation within the next week or 10 days. 

R. W. Weir, president and general manager of the 
R. W. Weir Lumber Co., spent a day recently among 
the Orange manufacturers. 

The local members of Hoo-Hoo are making prepara- 
tions now for the concatenation to take place here Octo- 
ber 30 and 31. 





A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Sept. 16.—The present situation is 
very satisfactory, and there is no cloud over the pros- 
pects. The fall lumber trade will open under good con- 
ditions, and it is believed that the fall and winter lum- 
ber trade will be large. Beaumont is undergoing an 
era of revived activity in building and, of course, there 
is a good demand for lumber. The demand for millwork 
material is good, and building operations are of such 
proportions as to indicate that the mills will be kept 
busy to meet the demand. There is a good demand for 
lumber from the railroad and car building trade, and it 
is believed that it will continue. The demand for lumber 
for export shipments continues large. There is a great 
deal of encouragement being felt in the lumber industry 
because of the. good outlook for a large agricultural 
yield. 

A party of Beaumont citizens have chartered a steam- 
ship for the purpose of establishing trade between Beau- 
mont and the Atlantic seaboard. Lumber and rice will 
be the principal out-bound cargo. 


QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 

DENVER, COLO., Sept. 16.—Regardless of two more 
advances by Coast companies of 50 cents each on uppers 
and common within the last six weeks, business con- 
tinues brisk. Coast prices are $3 higher on all clear lum- 
ber than four months ago, and quotations on shingles 
have been withdrawn. These advances have had no 
perceptible effect on the demand for nearly all grades. 

The Gibson Lumber Co. is occupying its new offices at 
Grand Junction. All of its lumber stock is now under 
roof, as well as the driveway between the sheds. The 
stock of the company will be increased about $3,000. 

T. P. White has returned from an extensive trip through 
Wyoming, Utah and southern Colorado. He was accompa- 
nied from Salt Lake by Mrs. White. 

J. B. Cook, manager at Salt Lake for the Huttig Manu- 
facturing Co., called” on Denver friends last week. 

Vv. Cc. Davenport, of Salida, and C. K. Gould, general 
manager in northern Colorado for the Forest Lumber Co., 
were here on important business last week. 

H. Larson, of Rawlins, Wyo., made a flying trip here last 
week. He reports conditions much improved in that section 
and crops nearly all harvested. 

POP BA PDP PDL LDL 

The new State ranger school of forestry established 
in connection with Syracuse University has opened up 
a new ranger school on a 2,000-acre tract donated by 
the Rich Lumber Co., of Wanakena, N. Y., which has cut 
out in that region. Telephone systems are being installed, 
and the ranger students will be given special instructions 
in the fighting of forest fires. 





HARDWOODS. 








Special Prices 


For quick movement on the following 
Band Sawn Lumber. 


POPLAR. 
5-8” 24 to 34” Panel and No. 1-.------- 10,000 ft. 
5-8” 18 to 21"’ Panel and No. 1 5,000 ft. 
4-4"' 24 to 32” Panel and No. 1 _ 12,000 ft. 


8-4"’x13 to 17” Sign Boards - 13,000 ft. 


ei a 7 es 3,000 ft. 
CHESTNUT. 
4-4"'x10, 12 & 13" S W & No. 2 Com. .. 30,000 ft. 


4-4" Shop. 15,000 ft. 

5-4” S W and No. 2 Common _.. 42,000 ft. 
acd OAK. 

4-4” 1s and 2s 

4-4” No. 1 Common....---- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


15,000 ft. 
14,000 ft. 


4-4" Ash 5 to 9” No.1 Com. & Bet. -- 5,000 ft. 
4-4” Basswood Log Run_-. : 30,000 ft. 
4-4"’ White Pine Log Run 3,000 ft. 
6-4" Hickory Log Run 9 ft. ---- 7,500 ft. 


SPECIAL. 


1-2x6’’ Clear White Cedar Bevel Sid... : =~ 
1-2x6” Red Cedar Bevel Siding 

Eureka& Perfection Shingles 18 & 16” b a, 
Fir Flooring Clear Rift Grain ------ ff Car. 


‘Sales Agents of 
The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


| 15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 








] John B. Ransom & Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 





20,000,000 ft. Dry Hardwoods on Sticks. 


A few specials on which we will name attractive prices. 
200,000 ft. 1” to 5” 1s and 2s Poplar. 
175,000 ft. 5-4 to 10-4” No. 1 Com. Poplar. 
100,009 ft. 1”x13 to 17” Poplar Box Boards. 
100,000 ft. 1” 1s and 2s Basswood. 
475,000 ft. 1’ to 3” 1s and 2s Qtd. White Oak. 
300,000 ft. 1” to 2” No. 1 Com. Qtd. Whi. Oak. 
125,000 ft. 1” to 2” No.1 Com. Qtd. Red Oak. 
100,000 ft. 6-4 and 10-4” 1s and 2s Hickory. 
250,000 ft. 1” to 3” No. 1 Com. Hickory. 
300,000 ft. 1” to 2” 1s and 2s Chestnut. 
200,000 ft. 1” to 2” No. 1 Com. Chestnut. 








Write to the 
Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company for prices 
on Acorn Brand Oak and Beech Flooring. 


Get Our on the Following 


Items Before Placing 


Pri ces Your Orders Elsewhere 











Three cars 3’’ and 4’’ No. 1 com. & bet. white oak. 
Two cars 2’’ No. 1 common and better white oak. 
Two cars 3’”’ and 4’’ No. 1 com. and bet. poplar. 
Two cars 3’’ and 4”’ No. 2-A common poplar. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 











= >) 


Your Inquiries Sythe‘ 


Northern Hardwoods 


We have a large stock at both our Grand Rapids, Mich., 
yard and Green Bay, Wis., (Northland Lumber Co.) mill. 


The Wolf -Lockwood Lumber Co. 
Ww GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. J 


We Can Ship Immediately <= 


Quartered Ist & 2nd Full Width Oak. 
4-4 No. 3 Elm. 


Also Handle all Items in Northern 
and Southern Hardwoods. 

















Perkins Lumber Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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HARDWOODS. 


Buyers of Flooring 


In Less Than Carloads 
find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
Peal to you—better let usquote youon 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORIN 


and explain how we do it. A good 
stock enables us to fill orders with- 
out delay. 


Telecode Used. 


Cummer-Diggins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 











Exacting home 
builders can be 


perfectly satisfied with 
our Dixie Brand of Oak 


Flooring because it repre- 
sents the highest accomplishment in 
floor making. The best oak timber that 
grows in the State of Arkansas goes into 
it and the work of manufacturing is done by 
experts. A trial car will convince any dealer 
there’s money in handling it. 

We can ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring 
and Red and White Oak Lumber. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


BLISS - COOK OAK COMPANY 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 











Maple and Birch 





Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write Today for Prices. 

















Backed 














AWNINGS AND 


TENT COVERS 


Fish Brand Slickers 
Sandals, Overgaiters and Leggings. 





TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO., 


Write for Prices. 


FT. SMITH, ARK. 














NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 











WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 16.—J. W. Howard, vice presi- 
dent of the Nolan Bros. Hardwood Co., is confined to his 
bed as the result of a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Howard 
had gone down into Arkansas on an inspection trip to 
see that the mills under contract to his concern were 
running along in good shape. While out on the trip 
he suffered the stroke of apoplexy and was brought back 
to Memphis in a critical condition. He is now confined 
to his home, and while some improvement is noted he is 
still in a precarious condition. 

The J. W. Thompson Hardwood Co., formerly of 
Chicago, has moved to Memphis and opened offices in 
the Porter Building. Mr. Thompson will continue the 
hardwood lumber business on much the same lines as 
he formerly did in Memphis and Chicago. 

L. C. Nolan, president of the Nolan Bros. Hardwood 
Co., has returned from a short trip to Kansas City and 
St. Louis. He reports conditions very satisfactory in 
the cities he visited. 

The big plant of the Lee Wilson Co., at Dewell, Miss., 
has resumed operation. Sales Manager Coulson reports 
such an increase in demand as to make it necessary to 
enlarge the company’s output. 

A prominent visitor last week was Mr. Heidler, of the 
Fink-Heidler Co., of Chicago. Mr. Heidler is looking 
up stock and resuming acquaintances with local lumber- 
men from whom he buys large quantities of stock. 

James M. Thompson, the well known wholesaler, re- 
cently returned from a long trip in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, where he was very successful in lining up choice 
stock, which he will shortly put on the market. 

Friends of Douglas F. Heuer, a member of Albert N. 
Thompson & Co., are congratulating him on the arrival 
at his home on Sunday, September 15, of a fine 8-pound 
boy. 

Merwin Armstrong and H. J. Schrass, representing 
the Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, Minn., have been in 
Memphis, with a view to placing up-to-date Clyde equip- 
ment with several concerns in the city and vicinity. 
They report the demand for Clyde apparatus in this sec- 
tion to be extremely active. The MecGiffert loader is 
largely used throughout this section. 

George F. Riel, southern manager of the Paepcke- 
Leicht interests, who has for several years been located 
in Greenville, Miss., has moved to Memphis and expects 
to move his family to the Bluff City as soon as he can 
purchase a suitable home. 

The meeting in Memphis September 24, 25 and 26 
of the Interstate Levee Association will have about 2,000 
delegates, among them a number of prominent men, 
many of them lumbermen from States bordering on 
the Mississippi River. Included in the list of prominent 
visitors will be Col. Theodore Roosevelt. Col. Roosevelt 
will be entertained at the home of Col. S. B. Anderson, 
head of the big Anderson-Tully interests in Memphis, 
Vicksburg and other southern cities. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILE, TENN., Sept. 18.—Trade conditions in this 
market continue healthy. There is an activity in local 
building, and the retail departments are doing a large 
business. Prices are generally firm. Southern pines 
continue to show a strong tone, and this feature is of 
much interest to the trade. The supply of logs coming 
to Nashville by rail has increased, according to railroad 
officials in this territory. This is due to the fact that 
farmers have laid by crops, and are in position to use 
their teams for logging operations on a larger scale. 

The Southern Lumber & Manufacturing Co. is perfect- 
ing plans to carry on important operations in White 
County. The company has acquired 5,400 acres of tim- 
berland in that county, and is installing a bandmill with 
a capacity of about 30,000 feet daily. The company 
is also installing a tight barrel stave factory, which will 
have a daily capacity of 10,000 staves. It is the plan 
of the company to have these plants in operation about 
October 1. 

Nashville lumbermen and other manufacturers are 
much interested in the hearing of the case of the Nash- 
ville Traffic Bureau against the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad and others. Complainants allege a discrimina- 
tion of 50 cents a ton against Nashville in the rate on 
coal, and the case is pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Examiner Boyle has been hearing 
testimony in the ease, and the relief sought is being 
resisted by the railroads, which claim that Nashville is 
not charged an unreasonable or excessive rate. The suc- 
cess of complainants in the case would mean several hun- 
dred thousand dollars annually to Nashville manufac- 
turers. 

Lumber manufacturers of this city expect to face a 
ear shortage in the near future. There is now some 
stringency in the situation at Nashville, the railroads 
being taxed to meet demands and some delay is resulting. 
With immense crops to be moved shortly it seems as 
though the shortage can not be averted. Local railroads 
are urging the shippers to cooperate with them in reduc- 
ing the shortage to a minimum. 


WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Sept. 16.—Shipping has _ be- 
come more active, as the railroads are coming forward 
with a better supply of cars. There still remains the 
fact, however, that the car shortage is hindering the 
filling of orders to a great extent and unless there is 
relief to a greater extent during the next few weeks 
it will mean cancelation of orders. 





A visit to each of the local plants shows them to be 
in prosperous condition and in every instance they are 
running full time, with a suflicient number of orders 
on hand to keep them so for several weeks. 

The market is steady with fairly good prices prevail 
ing on all grades. Inquiries are coming in more numer 
ous than for some time, which is taken as a good indica 
tion tor heavy fall and early winter business. 

J. Madison Jackson, president of the Everglades Cypress 
Lumber Co., | this city, will soon leave for its mills in 
Ilorida. ‘This company has had a good business year and 
the cypress demand is increasing rapidly. 

J. C. West, with the Midland Lumber Co., is in Wheeling 
and Pittsburgh on business. C. H. Holden, with the same 
company, has arrived in the city from the iumber camps 
in the interior of the State. Mr. Holden reports the mills 
all running and prospects good for a largely increased busi 
ness during the remainder of the year. 

George P. Morgan, with the W, S. Mercereau Lumber Co., 

this city, is home from a successful trip through western 
Pennsylvania. W. S. Mercereau, president of this company, 
is expected home this week from a vacation spent in the 
East. 
_ E. M. Bonner, with the Diamond Lumber Co., this city, 
is home from an extended trip through the Middle West. 
He reports everything in good shape and believes that the 
lumber trade is on the increase. 

Louis Dudley, with the Citizens’ Lumber Co., this city, 
who has been dangerously ill for the last three months, is 
able to be up. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. VA., Sept. 16.—Business continues good in 
hardwoods. Cars are still scarce. Inch sound wormy 
chestnut, the lower grades of oak, and birch and ash 
seem to be in best demand. There is a falling off in 
the demand for 8/4 sound wormy chestnut and the 
various thicknesses of maple. 

Troy E. Hardman, president of the Hardman Lum- 
ber Co., reports its business good, particularly in oak 
and basswood. It has bought a tract of timber at Ten 
Mile and has erected a small mill there. This is this 
company’s second mill, the other being at Stony Bot- 
tom, Pocohontas County, where it bought several hun- 
dred acres of timber within the last few weeks. 

The big new plant of the Elkin Box Co., this city, is 
in operation. When running in full the company will 
employ about 200 men. It is one of the most modern 
in the country, including brick office buildiug and power 
plant, large kilns, and two main factory buildings. 

The Tygarts River Lumber Co. has its new band mill 
at Mill Creek, replacing the one recently burned, in 
operation. 


VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louris, Mo., Sept. 18.—There has been a noticeable 
improvement in the hardwood situation. Demand for 
many items has considerably increased. The call for 
quartered oak is growing better. White oak is in espe- 
cially good demand. The call for ash is stronger, and 
other items, such as gum, cottonwood and poplar are 
moving well. 

Henry O’Neil, president of the Henry O’Neil Lumber 
& Land Co., recently bought a fine residence for a home 
in the West End. It is a double, three-story dwelling 
and built of gray brick on a lot 80 by 200 feet. 

The new inspector of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
St. Louis, T. A. Pyle, who came to St. Louis September 
3, from the Northern Lumber Manufacturing Co., of 
Bachelor, La., has had his hands full during the last 
week, owing to the increased inbound shipments of lum- 
ber. He expects to be busy from now on on account of 
the increase in business of the members of the Exchange, 
now that the busy season has opened up 





Hardwood Trade Gossip. 


The Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. is still in the midst 
of moving operations. The company has taken additional 
space owing to increased business. The new yard is only 
a short distance from the old yard, which also will be main- 
tained. The Added yard is the one formerly occupied by 
the Boeckeler Lumber Co. The new move will give better 
shipping facilities and more piling room. Mr. Powe, presi- 
dent of the company, says business is good and prospects 
satisfactory. 

Roland F. Krebs, of the Krebs-Scheve Lumber Co., left 
last week on a three weeks’ selling trip through the North 
and West. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., says 
the company has a fine call for hardwoods. The mills of 
the company are working full time. It is difficult, however, 
to get shipments out promptly, owing to the great scarcity 
of cars. 

A brisk demand for oak and choice red gum is reported 
by the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Co. Both 
items are wanted badly and excellent prices are bein 
obtained for them. Prospects are encouraging for a goo 
trade from now on, and at good prices when prompt ship- 
ments can be made. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE NOTES. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 17.—All dealers have been 
busy from the beginning of the season up to the 
present and indications are the present volume will 
increase and that even better prices will be obtained. 
At a recent meeting Cincinnati dealers declared that 
conditions are normal and the demand for lumber is 
the result of a good general business condition all 
over the country and in nearly all lines of business. 
None of the yards have surplus stock of any kind; 
neither have the producers in the southern territory, 
and the large consumers of lumber all over the coun- 
try who usually have big stocks ahead have little on 
hand. The numerous inquiries for all kinds of stock 


are evidence of present and future needs and many iv 


orders have been booked on high quotations. The 
shortage of cars is interfering with outbound ship- 
ments and is causing much delay in shipments from 


southern mills. This condition is steadily growing - 
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worse and there is no question but that during 

Oetober there will be a very serious car shortage. 
There is not an item on the hardwood list that is 

not selling readily and the steady improvement in 


quartered oak is gratifying. Plain oak in all grades 
sells best. High-grade poplar is going much better 
but the low grades are selling fast as are the same 
grades of cottonwood and gum. Chestnut is firm and 
commands a good price even in low grade. Thick ash 
is in much request and all other grades and thick 
nesses sell readily. 

Most retailers are short on yellow pine stock and 
many of the more popular sizes are completely de- 
pleted. Wholesalers have difficulty getting prompt 
shipments from mills and accepting new business only 
at very high prices with no promises of prompt ship- 
ment. Cypress dealers are taking advantage of the 
big demand and are getting plenty of business, the 
box factories consuming large quantities of low-grade 
stock. On account of the heavy demand for mill- 
work, planing mills are heavy buyers of No. 1 shop 
and better. Dressed stock for building purposes goes 
well and all cypress stock brings a satisfactory price 
with advances on a few items. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 16.—Orders are coming in 
well from retailers and manufacturing establishments 
and prices are strong. Dealers are making efforts to buy 
stocks in order to get in a better position for the winter, 
but the growing car shortage which affects every section 
of the country is making deliveries more difficult. 

One of the best features of the trade is the desire of 
factories to buy more liberally, believing that industrial 
conditions are bound to improve. This is creating an 
active demand for the hardwoods used in making vehicles, 
implements and automobiles. There is also a better de- 
mand from certain furniture factories. The movement is 
well distributed and there is no accumulation. Wide 
poplar, which has been quiet, is selling better, especially 
20- and 25-inch stocks. Dry stocks are scarce. 

Richard P. Baer & Co., of Baltimore, 
establish a branch in Columbus. 

M. A. Hayward, of M. A. Hayward & Son, says trade 
is ruling firm in all varieties of hardwoods, with a good 
demand for all varieties. Demand for oak flooring is 
especially good and stocks are light. 

L. A. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., re- 
ports a good demand for all sizes of yellow pine, with 
prices ruling strong and inclined to advance. There is 
a good call for transit cars at good prices. Dimensions 
are scarce and the demand is strong. 

The shingle market is stronger and prices are firm. 
Other concerns or their representatives that report the 
market ruling strong are: W. L. Whitacre, of the Whit- 
acre Lumber Co.; H. C. Buskirk, sales manager for the 
General Lumber Co.; F. B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co.; L. B. Schneider, sales manager for John R. 
Gobey & Co.; Edward Giesy, of H. H. Giesy & Bro., 
and J. K. Sowers, of the Sowers-Leach Lumber Co. 


plans to 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 17.—Manufacturers say trade 
is better than it was a week or 10 days ago and they 
look forward to a good fall and winter business. Many 
inquiries are coming in and orders are brisk. Collec- 
tions are somewhat better than they were a month or 
two ago. Prices are on the upward grade. There is 
a splendid demand for quartered white oak and it is 
expected this grade will advance in price before long. 
Poplar is not in such demand and the price is stationary. 
Ash and gum are holding their own while the demand 
for hickory is strong. Yellow pine dealers and sash 
and door men say trade is holding its own very well. 

Manufacturers report they are getting plenty logs 
and that the quality is fair although prices are rather 
high, 

Local contractors and architects continue to be busy 
and it looks as if building operations will remain active 
until winter. 

Mike Helfrich, of the Helfrich Lumber & Manufacturing 


Co., has returned from a trip up Green River in Kentucky, 
where he looked after logs for his company. 

Thomas Hanley, of Young & Cutsinger, says the outlook 
for winter business is the st in months. He says that 
practically all the hardwood mills in this section are being 
operated on full time. 

Claude Maley, of Maley & Wertz, has returned from Edin- 
burg, where he spent several weeks. He was accompanied 
by his wife and children. 

Charles Lieb, a well-known box manufacturer and lumber 
dealer at Rockport, Ind., and the democratic nominee for 
Congress in the first Indiana district, was in the city on 
business a few days ago and reported business as satis- 
factory. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 18.—J. E. Barton, of Frank- 
fort, newly-appointed State forester of Kentucky, re- 
cently outlined the prospective work of his administra- 
tion while on a visit to this city. His purpose, he stated, 
is to build up the forests of Kentucky from a commer- 
cial standpoint. Nurseries are to be founded for the 
cultivation of young trees which may be used in protect- 
ing the headwaters of all Kentucky streams and a 
strict fire watch is to be established in the timber dis- 
tricts. The forestry commission itself proposes to ac- 
cumulate a great deal of available land for the purpose 
of educating the owners of all the timber country in the 
State along the lines of conservation. 

W. A. Estes & Sons, of Eminence, have purchased the 
lumber yards of J. C. Dunavent in Pleasureville, Mr. 


Dunavent having decided to devote himself to interests in 
Eminance. 

The Ohio Valley Tie Co., of Louisville, one of the biggest 
timber concerns in Kentucky, hrs removed its offices from 
Jackson to the McEldowney Building in Winchester. J. W. 
Ford is in charge of the Ohio Valley offices in Winchester. 


With a capitalization of $10,000, the Somerset Stave & 
Lumber Co. has filed articles of incorporation at Ross Point. 
A. W. Cain, M. J. Cain, C. L. Carter and J. 8. Cooper are 


the incorporators of the new enterprise. 





A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Sept. 17.—Millmen in this district 
report a satisfactory business both as to volume and 
price. The last month has witnessed big inroads into 
the stock of firsts and seconds, which were in good sup- 
ply. Among the other poplar grades No. 1 common is 
probably the slowest mover, although considerable of 
this grade is moving at present. In plain oak about 
everything is sold in inch thickness with a good demand 
developing for thicker stock, as well as some inquiry 
for half inch. Quartered oak is moving only in fair 
volume, the call being largely for common and better. 
There is a heavy demand for construction timbers and 
switch ties as well as cross ties, both hewn and sawed. 

C. C. Berry and Guy E. Fannin have formed the Berry- 
Fannin Lumber Co., and have entered the ranks of the 
wholesalers with office in Ashland. 

W. H. Dawkins, T. N. Fannin and others have incor- 
porated the Big Sandy & Kentucky River Railroad Co., to 
build a line up Paint Creek, to reach valuable coal deposits 
in that section. This line will pass through the Jennies 
Creek operation of the W. H. Dawkins interests, where 
they have a stock of lumber ready for market. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LirrLe Rock, Ark., Sept. 17.—The Bynum & Alexan- 
der sawmill, which had been closed down for some time 
at Lake Village, has resumed operation and will run 
regularly through the fall and winter. 

An unusual rush of stave and general timber business 
is reported from the northern part of Pope County. 
Brown & Connevy, of Russellville, have a large force of 
men cutting staves near Tag, and have about 20 teams 
engaged in the work of transporting the product to 
Russellville for shipment. There is a belt of about 
30,000 acres of fine hardwood in the northern part of 
the county. 


— 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BristoL, VA.-TENN., Sept. 17—Lumbermen report 
business steadily improving within the last few weeks. 
There is a considerable scarcity of stock and the mills 
as a rule are oversold. Prices are a little stiffer and 
the general belief is that there will be further improve- 
ment in this respect. 

The large band mill of the Peter-McCain Lumber Co., 
in this city, was started Tuesday morning. The mill is 
well stocked with logs and the company has a timber 
supply sufficient to last several years. 

Che Stout Lumber Co., Siler City, N. C., has bought a 
large tract of timber land in Bladen County, North 
Carolina, and will develop the property at an early date. 

T. S. Griffin, of Price & Pierce (Ltd.), of London, who was 
in Bristol on business for several days, has left this week 
for Norfolk. He will visit Memphis and then return to 
Bristol for a stay before sailing. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 18.—The Standard Hardwood 
Lumber Co. has a yard full of lumber from the South, 
which was turned out by the company’s own mills. Trade 
is fair. 

Isaac Wright, who some time ago finished 50 years 
with Seatcherd & Son, mostly as manager of the firm’s 
interests at Memphis, arrived in Buffalo recently by 
automobile from Indianapolis, with his two sons, Isaac, 
jr., and H. N. Wright, who are in the lumber business in 
Arkansas. 

At the office of T. Sullivan & Co. trade is considered 
encouraging and a number of orders are being received 
for hardwoods. 

The yard of H. H. Salmon & Co., under the manage- 
ment of F. T. Sullivan, is receiving a large amount of 
Michigan hardwoods. 

Palen & Burns report business good. Shingles, which 
gave some sign of weakening last week, are strong again 
and the firm has sold a large quantity of them lately. 

G. Elias & Bro. have brought down considerable lum- 
ber by lake, much of it being hemlock and pine, with a 
fair amount of hardwoods. The firm has closed its 
water shipments for the season. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 

CADILLAC, MIcH., Sept. 17.—This year has been a 
record breaking one so far as lumber business in Michi- 
gan as a whole is concerned, and when the final records 
are filed it is predicted this statement will be carried 
out; with more lumber cut and more lumber shipped, 
with less stock in shipping condition on hand. Anyone 
who has had an accumulation of certain kinds or grades 
of lumber has been able to dispose of it and thus clean 
up his yards. This is true of both hemlock and hard- 
woods, but especially true of hemlock. The flooring trade 
is also improving. 

The Cummer-Diggins Co., this city, has removed its camp 


from section 19 to section 17, Colfax township, and has 
extended its railroad to the new camp. 

M. S. Markham, of Detroit, while visiting his sawmill 
at Alason near Petoskey, accidently moved a lever which 
eaused a carriage to run forward, pitching him against a 
circular saw which severed his right leg from his body at 
the thigh. Although assistance came in a brief space of 
time he nearly bled to death before surgeons at Petoskey 
hospital took him in charge. His condition is critical and 
may result in death. 

The Michigan Central Railroad Co. has begun regrading 
its main track from Battle Creek to Detroit. This will 
necessitate the laying of new ties. The old ties will be re- 


placed with new hardwood ties treated with creosote. 

For the purpose of devising a uniform system of report- 
ing industrial accidents, the heads of the various safety 
departments of the industrial corporations of the State and 
representatives of the accident insurance companies, will 
hold a conference in Lansing in the near future. 
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HARDWOODS 


Mills at RHODA, LA. 
On Southern Pacific R. R. 


General Offices: NEW ORLEANS, LA. 











Hardwood Lumber 
-—— FOR SALE 


1 car 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-26’’ and up wide. 
6 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-24’’ and up wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar Panel and No. 1-22” to 24”’ wide. 
2 cars 4-4 Poplar 1s and 2s 7 to 11” wide. 
5 cars 5-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
3 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
lcar 4-4 1s and 2s Bass 6 to 10” wide. 

20 cars 4-4 com. & btr. Chestnut, worm holes no defect. 


Write us for Prices. 





Also have a nice assortment of Poplar, Oak 
and Chestnut in other grades and thicknesses. 


Keys -Walker Lumber (Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 
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HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 




















SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 











Branch Office, 
620 White Building, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mason Building, 
70 Kilby Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














MANUFACTURING 
POPLAR Warre OAK, 
PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, Etc. 


Write Us Before Buying. 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. = 
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THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 


Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 








CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO. 


E. H. MEYER, Manager. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
910-911 Yeon Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Telecode. 


mS HOTELS “@e 
HOTEL SUTTER 


Sutter and Kearny Streets, SAN FRANCISCO 
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The newest personification of refinement and safety in Hotel archi- 
tecture in the City. In the center of retail and wholesale district— 
Reached by cars from the Ferry and from the Railroad Depot. 


250 Rooms 185Baths EuropeanPlan Rates, $1.50 up. 
° ° Merchants Lunch 50c. 
Cafe in Connection Table D’Hote Siscer aah Wine $1.00 
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Hotel Multnomah 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 

Nine Stories of Absolutely Fireproof Construction- 
Entire block in heart of business and financial district. 
In appointment furnishings and service prese nting stand- 
ard of highest attainable perfection in hotel science. 


725 Rooms, European Plan—Rates $1.50 to $5 per day. 


Multnomah Hotel Co. 














H. C. Bowers, Mgr. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

Orrawa, ON?., Sept. 17.—The Dominion Bond Co. has 
purchased control of the Toronto Paper Manufacturing 
Co., of Cornwall, the Barber and other interests having 
sold their shares. It is intended to make a public issue 
of stock and also to improve the property of the com- 
pany. 

Replying to the request of Hon. William Harty, of 
Kingston, Ont., for $3,000,000 as a purchase price for 
the Chats (Que.) waterpower which he bought for $410 
in 1883, thé Ontario Hydro-Electrie Commission will offer 
him but $2,000. Regarding the timber slides, which were 
sold to D. O’Connor, of Ottawa, by the late Dominion 
Government, no offer will be made as it is contended 
the Government had no right to make the sale. 

An Ontario Government report in regard to the dis- 
trict of Patricia, a part of the district of Keewatin 
which was recently added to Ontario by act of Parlia- 
ment and which is over 146,400 square miles in size, one 
and a fifth times as big as the British Isles, states: 

The district formerly contained more timber of merchant- 
able grade than now, the constant recurrence of tires having 
brought about destruction of the forests in this as in the 
districts to the South. If protected in the future, the 
greater part of the district should furnish an important 
supply of timber. The northern limit of a number of the 
common trees of northern Canada falls within the district 
and of one species both the northern and southern limits. 

The Lake Superior Paper Co. (Ltd.), of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., one of the affiliated interests of the Algoma 
Steel Corporation, has this season started operations on 
a large scale. In December last it took over the mills 
and limits of the Algoma Commercial Co., located at the 
Soo, and this season is cutting 26,000,000 feet of spruce 
and white pine. It is the intention to erect in the near 
future another sawmill of a larger and newer type to 
run in conjunction with the present mill. 

Austin Gillies, the Braeside (Ont.) lumberman, had a nar- 
row escape from death a few days ago when the motor boat, 
in which Mr. Gillies and a party of 12 ladies were return- 
ing from a run on the Montreal River, near Cobalt, caught 
fire and forced Mr. Gillies to dive into the river to escape 
the flying bullets from a box of shells which exploded. 

The W. C. Edwards Lumber Co., of Ottawa, gave 2,000 
of its employes a day’s holiday and transportation and ticket 
to the Central Canada Exhibition here last week. 














NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Sept. 16—The demand for lumber 
and general building supplies in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan since the first of this month has been con- 
siderably larger than at the corresponding time last 
year. The bulk of the business is, of course, done in 
the cities and towns, the farmers being too busy at 
harvest to purchase their lumber requirements for a few 
weeks yet. Representatives of the mills who have re- 
cently been in Winnipeg state that the volume of busi- 
ness so far this season has exceeded expectations. There 
appears to have been a continual shortage of cars for 
hauling lumber, even before the harvest, and it is being 
predicted that the situation will be critical when the 
fall grain movement starts in earnest. 

\ deal has just been put through in southern Alberta 
by which the Citizens’ Lumber Co. and the Pioneer 
Lumber Co., which are practically merged, with head 
office in Lethbridge, have purchased the lumber yards 
of the Farmers’ Lumber Co. at 10 different towns. The 
latter company retains its yards at Lethbridge. 

The Leitch-McLean Lumber Co. (Ltd.), with head 
office at Saskatoon, Sask., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000. It will likely establish branches at 
several points throughout the Province. 

The Empire Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $300,000 to carry on a 
general lumbering business. The personnel of the com- 
pany includes G. N. Northrop, Minneapolis; U. Wurtels, 
Saskatoon, and M. C. Walston, L. H. Northrop and F. ¢ 
Cane, of this place. 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, OnT., Sept. 14.—L. J. Barledt, a British 
capitalist, who has been negotiating with the Ontario 
government to secure a large area of forest land for the 
establishment of a system of wood-using industries, has 
returned to England. It is understood that the Govern- 
ment is favorable to the enterprise and will give the ter- 
ritory required, provided satisfactory terms can be agreed 
upon. The locality likely to be selected is in the district 
lying north of Sault Ste. Marie, where the land is of 
little value for other than forestry purposes. The Al- 
goma Central Railway which is being built through that 
section to effect a junction with the Canadian Pacific 
and Grand Trunk Pacific lines will furnish transporta- 
tion for the output. 

The members of the Canadian section of the Joint 
International Commission on Waterways will meet to 
consider the question of the levels of the Lake of the 
Woods, of considerable interest to lumbermen. 








SOUTHEASTERN CANADA NEWS. 

MONTREAL, QUE., Sept. 16.—The lumber market is in 
a satisfactory condition and shipments from Montreal 
to both the United States and Great Britain are on the 
increase. The market with the United States especially 
has shown a marked improvement, and at the present 
time more lumber is being shipped across the border 
than has been the case in several years. In fact, the 
lumber business with the United States from Montreal 
and eastern Canada has not been good since the panic 
of 1907 until this year, when it promises to be better 
than at any other time in the history of the industry. 
Not only are there larger quantities being shipped to 





the United States, but the prices prevailing are firmer 
than they were heretofore. This is especially true of 
spruce, pine and hemlock. The shipments to Great 
Britain are also better despite the increase in freight 
rates which they are forced to pay. There seems to bi 
a tendency on the part of lumbermen to rush their ship 
ments through, as they know that all available space 
will be in demand for the carrying of grain in another 
month or six weeks. ‘The local demand is also very good, 
so that altogether lumbermen are more than satisfied with 
the business done in 1912. 

The Wayagamack Pulp & Paper Co., of Three Rivers, 
began operation last week and is turning out 25 tons 
of paper daily. Later this will be greatly increased. 
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Frank P. Abbott, Sr. 


GOSHEN, IND., Sept. 19.—Frank P, Abbott, sr., one of the 
leading lumbermen of northern Indiana and one of 
Goshen’s most prominent citizens, died recently of 
sright’s disease. He began his lumber career in 1884, 
when he entered the employ of John H, Lesh & Co., lum 
bermen of this city, buying logs and selling lumber. In 
1890 the Lesh, Prouty & Abbott Lumber Co. was or- 
ganized, of which Mr. Abbott became manager and upon 
the death of Mr. Lesh became president and general 
manager. He continued in business in East Chicago for 
a number of years and later with others began the overa- 
tion of several mills in the South. In addition to other 
interests Mr. Abbott was a member of the Penrod-Abbott 
Lumber Co., of Brasfield, Ark., the Bennett Lumber Co. 
and the Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn. Besides Mrs. Abbott he is survived by eight chil- 
dren. Interment was made in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 





Hugh F. McLachlin. 


Orrawa, ON?., Sept. 18.—A_ pioneer lumberman of the 
Ottawa Valley, Hugh Frederick McLachlin, head of the 
firm of McLachlin Bros., of Arnprior, Ont., died last week. 
He was 64 years old and had been ill for the last six 
months. He was the son of Daniel M. McLachlin, who in 
1864 founded the lumber business which his son was to 
make so prosperous. Young McLachlin at the age of 18 
began business for himself as a square timber merchant at 
Arnprior, and in 1875, when his brothers died, took control 
of the sawmill and lumber business. In 1910 he became 
a director of the Bank of Ottawa and for the last several 
years made Ottawa his winter residence, living for the rest 
of the year at Arnprior. 





John L. Grandin. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., Sept. 16.—John L. Grandin, aged 
76, of Boston, Mass., died here in a hospital September 10, 
after undergoing an operation. He came here from Florida, 
where he had gone last winter in the hope that a change 
of climate would be beneficial. He was born in Tidioute, 
Pa., and with his brother, W. J. Grandin, deceased, he en- 
gaged in the lumber and banking business in Warren County, 
Pa Upon the failure of Jay Cooke the Grandin brothers 
became his creditors and in’ the settlement that followed 
they received in lieu of a large sum due them, 72,000 acres 





THE LATE JOHN L. GRANDIN. 


of land in North Dakota. Small settlements were built 
upon the Dakota properties by the Grandins, together with 
elevators and stores, and private railroads were installed, 
operations which became so vast there that their reputa- 
tions have become worldwide. Besides Mrs. Grandin, a 
daughter, Mrs. Norman F. Greeley, a sister, Mrs. M. J. 
Neyhart, both of Boston, a son, J. L. Grandin, jr., and a 
brother, Elijah B. Grandin, of Washington, D. C., survive. 


pens Schloegel. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 18.—Anton Schloegel, one of the 
founders of the Devere & Schioegel Lumber Co., this city, 
died at his home, 317 Fifteenth Avenue, September 10, at 
the age of 70 years. Mr. Schloegel came to America 60 
years ago from Bavaria, where he was born. While still 
a young man he opened the New Berlin Hotel on Fourth 
Avenue and Park Street. Thirty years ago he engaged in 
the lumbering business under the name Devere & Schloegel 
Lumber Co. He remained vice president and treasurer of 
the company until seven years ago, when he was forced to 
resign because of ill health. Mr. Schloegel is survived by 
two daughters, Mrs. F. W. Arnolds and Miss Katherine, and 
one son, Andrew Schloegel. 





Daniel C. Emery. 


PorTAGE LAKE, MkB., Sept. 19.—Daniel C. Emery, son of 
the late George Dp. Emery, who for many years conducted a 
mahogany importing business in Boston “and Chelsea, Mass., 
committed scuicide here September 7, after first murdering 
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his wife. It is stated that Mr. Emery has been in poor 
health for a long time and his friends attribute the tragic 
act to that cause. Mr. Emery was well known in Boston, 
having been connected with his father’s business for a num- 
per of years. The Emery business, after the death of the 
late George D. Emery, was removed to New York. 





B. L. Scott. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Sept. 17.—B. L. Scott, 58 years old, 
died at Holland, September 15, after a year’s illness. Mr. 
Scott was a prominent lumberman in Holland, having 
started the Scott-Lugers Lumber Co. 25 years ago, ana 
was also a dealer in real estate. He is survived by his 
widow and two sons, Benjamin J., and Frank, of Hol- 
land, and one daughter, Mrs, F. G. Gleyn, of Detroit. 





Samuel E. Wetherell. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASs., Sept. 18.—Samuel E. 
s4 years old, died at his home here September 12. He had 
resided here for 32 years, coming from Hatfield. He was 
well known in the lumber business, having been connected 
with the Fitch company of Hatfield and the Connecticut 
River Lumber Co. He is survived by a widow, and son, 


Wetherell, 


Wallace C. Wetherell. 
Harry E. Baker. 
MeLnroseg, Mass., Sept. 19.—Harry E. Baker, treasurer of 


the wholesale lumber firm of H. E. Baker Co., of Boston, 
died here September 15 from injuries sustained in an auto- 
mobile accident. Mr. Baker was 35 years old and came to 
Melrose 19 years ago. He is survived by a mother, two 
brothers and a sister. 


Anthony Schnier. 


Anthony Schnier, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who died in that 
city on September 7, aged 82 years, had actively been in the 
. machinery industry there 
a ——,:| o0 years. Born in Ger- 
4 many in 1830, he came to 
this country in 1845 and 
in 1882 entered into part- 
nership under the name of 
the Smith, Myers & Schnier 
Co. In 1891 the business 
was a and in 
the meantime Mr. Schnier 
had continuously been its 
president. The personnel 
of the company has been 
notable for practical famil- 
jarity with its affairs and 
its products, principally 
sawmill machinery of 
standard types and exten- 
sively in use by lumber 
manufacturers. Edward 
Myers, vice president of 
the company, survives and 
has been continuously act- 
ive and a mechanical en- 
gineer of recognized ability 
and suecess. Mr. Schnier 
was a man of quiet, ami- 
able and candid demeanor 
and speech. He was espe- 
cially straightforward and 
dependable in his business and personal relations and wil] 
long be remembered for many characteristic virtues. 











THE LATE 
ANTHONY SCHNIER. 





James Young Wilbur. 


SouTH PASADENA, CAL., Sept. 18.—James Young Wilbur, 
a retired lumber merchant from Massachusetts, died at the 
home of his son here. A. B. Wilbur, 831 Elm Avenue, Fri- 
day, September 13. He was 78 years old and retired from 
business four years ago, when he came to California to make 
his home with his son. He is survived by three sons and 
one daughter. Interment took place in Pasadena. 





George W. Hill. 
ROCKVILLE, Conn., Sept. 18.—George W. Hill, formerly for 
a period of 13 years secretary and treasurer of the Hartford 
Lumber Co., died here recently. 








Mrs. Roxanna K. Buffum. 


LOUISIANA, Mo., Sept. 18.—Mrs. Roxanna K. Buffum, 
widow of Col. Gustave A. Buffum, who established the La 
Crosse Lumber Co.. this city, with 41 branch yards, died 
September 3 at the home of her son, Col. Charles G. Buffum. 
She was 83 years old. 





James H. Pittinger. 

BRANCHVILLE, N. J., Sept. 18.—James H. Pittinger, 81 
years old, and for 50 years a member of Watson & Pittinger, 
wholesale lumber dealers of Brooklyn, N. Y., died here Sep- 
tember 11. Three sons and a daughter survive him. 





Francis Binnie. 
Francis Binnie, for 20 years active in the Chicago lumber 
industry, died Tuesday, September 17, at his residence, 
5611 Drexel Avenue. 


HYMENEAL 


Phelan-McGaffee. 


Boston, MASS., Sept. :19.—The engagement is announced 
of Miss Mabel McGaffee and James J. Phelan, president of 
the Connecticut Valley Lumber Co., and a member of the 
banking firm of Hornblower & Weeks, this city. 

















Hunt-Dodge. 


Los Angeles people were interested in the marriage in 
San Francisco of Mrs. Elizabeth B. Dodge, widow of E. J. 
Dodge, formerly president of the E. J. Dodge Co., and Huber 
E. Hunt, city editor of the San Francisco Chronicle. The 
ceremony was performed in the Dodge residence in Berkeley, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Hunt will reside. 





Jones-Thwing. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 18—Announcements have been 
issued of the marriage September 10 of Miss Marion Thwing, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Thwing, of this city, 
and Theodore Thomas Jones. 





BUCKETS AND TUBS FOR HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has just issued its Catalog E, illustrating and de- 
scribing Brownhoist buckets and tubs for various pur- 
poses. The book shows the various styles of buckets 
and tubs designed for special service, and gives the in- 
formation that is desired by prospective users to de- 
termine the style of bucket they will choose. In addition 





numerous’ installations of Brownhoist excavating 
machinery are shown, together with sufficient descriptive 
matter to enable the reader to judge of the wide range 
of application possible by Brownhoist machines. 





WHAT SOUTHERN ENERGY HAS AC- 
COMPLISHED. 


Mouutrig, GA., Sept. 18.—With the opening of its vast 
sawmill at Umatilla, Fla., the Umatilla Planing Mills, 
successor to the Huber-Norman Lumber Co., of Moultrie, 
Ga., makes its initial bow to the public, or, rather may it 
be said, that beneath this new guise is the familiar 
countenance of Anton Huber. 

Mr. Huber is a man of many parts. 
to lie everywhere. He is here one minute and there the 
next. Mr. Huber not only owns several sawmills and 
the timber to go with them, but he owns and operates 
several farms. He owns the Moultrie opera house, a 
number of town lots and blocks of business buildings and 
is now putting up the biggest office block in Moultrie. 

Under the name of Huber & Stokes, Mr. Huber began 
his career in the lumber business about eight years ago. 
He and his partner operated a planing mill at Kingwood, 
Ga., having a board contract with the Union Pinopolis 
Co. During the second year of this partnership the firm 
secured another contract mill at Turin, Ga. At that 
juncture J. D. Stokes, a brother of Mr. Huber’s partner, 
purchased a third interest in the business and the name 
of the concern was changed to the Southern Lumber Co. 
About that time the mill of the O’Neill Bros. Lumber 


His interests seem 





ANTON HUBER, OF MOULTRIE, GA.; 


Whose Business Enterprise Has Met With Pronounced 
Success. 


Co., at Tifton, Ga., burned and what was left of it— 
engines, boilers, ete.—was purchased and turned over to 
J. D. Stokes, who at once erected and began operating 
a mill at that point. 

In the meantime the concern acquired tracts of timber 
and later put in a band mill at Brookfield, Ga. Five 
years ago Mr. Huber took in some new capital and 
organized the Huber-Norman Lumber Co. Associated 
with him were M. D. Norman, R. L. Norman and V. F. 
Norman. These gentlemen also became interested in the 
Southern Lumber Co. Two years ago Mr. Huber, desir- 
ing a retail outlet for some of his mill stock, organized 
the Huber Lumber Yard, at Moultrie, Ga. Two months 
ago Mr. Huber bought out the Norman interests, the 
Huber-Norman company going out of existence, and the 
Umatilla Planing Mills succeeding it. 





CALCASIEU PINE AND A MAN. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 


him no cause for anxiety or hesitation; they are power- 
less to disturb his habitual self possession or ruffle the 
equanimity and amiability that as much as anything else 
distinguish his bearing and presence. 

The charter domicile of the Industrial Lumber Co. 
and its president’s office are, as before stated, located 
at Beaumont, Tex. The incumbent officers of the com- 
pany consist of Newton R. Wilson, a civil engineer of 
eminence and in high personal, business and social stand- 
ing at Beaumont, president; Robert M. Hallowell, vice 
president and general manager, Elizabeth, La.; E. A. 
Wilson, second vice president; D. E. Potter, secretary; 
L. R. Millard, treasurer, and Joseph Muth, auditor. 
E. A. Wilson, who is a resident of Monterey, Mexico, and 
D. E. Potter, of San Antonio, Tex., take no active part 
in the administration of the company’s affairs. The 
magnitude of the latter may be judged from the fact 
that it has an annual producing capacity of 200,000,000 
feet and a paid up capital and surplus of $4,300,000. 
The company has branch offices in Chicago, Wichita, 
Kans.; Temple, Tex., and Monterey, Mexico. Like 
others of the leading operators in that region, this com- 
pany is interested in the current movement on the Gulf 
coast to standardize more thoroughly the classification, 
forms of contracts and transportation of export yellow 
pine from manufacturing viewpoints. 

Mr. Hallowell belongs to the broad minded class of 
men who are not afraid to make known operating methods 
believed by himself or others to embody exceptional 
efficiency. 





Buying is your business 


Selling is ours 


YOU Have the MONEY and want LUMBER 
WE Have the LUMBER and want MONEY 


To Serve Your Interests we have 
the production of fourteen of the best 
saw mill Companies on the Coast, com- 
plete in every detail, manufacturing the 
best timber grown into the best lumber 
produced— insuring up to grade stock— 
The large output we have to draw from 
enables us to take care of your orders at 
all times, giving you PERFECT Ser- 
vice, our combined production is more 
than 


750,000,000 Ft. Annually 


OF 


Dimension, Timbers, Finish, 
Ceiling, Siding, Special Material, Etc. 


Flooring, 


IN FACT 


“Every Thing Made From A Saw-Log”’ 


MILLS: 


Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 


Clark & Wilson Lumber Co. Curtiss Lumber Co. 
Dallas Lumber & Logging Co. Falls City Lumber Co. 
Hammond Lumber Co. Peninsula Lumber Co. 
Portland Lumber Co. Sheridan Lumber Co. 


- Chas. K. Spaulding Logging Co. 
Wind River Lumber Co. 


Silverton Lumber Co. 
- West Side Lbr. & 
Shingle Co. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
403-4 Gt. Northern Bldg. 3077 Metropolitan Bldg. 
OMAHA, DES MOINES, 

616 Brandies Bldg. 712 Youngerman Bldg. 
DENVER, SALT LAKE CITY, 

502 Bank Block 606 Judge Bldg. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. MINNEAPOLIS, 
P. 0. Box 675 428 Plymouth Bldg. 


MAIN OFFICE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


YEON BUILDING 


DOUGLAS FIR SALES Co. 


L. J. WENTWORTH, President DIRECTORS: 
A. C. DIXON, Vice-President R. A. COWDEN 
O. M. CLARK, Treasurer F. C. KNAPP 
E. B. HAZEN, Secretary G. B. McLEOD 


G. M. DUNCAN, Manager. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











BEeeSTRig 


AND 
FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT. WASH. 


. | 
Fir and Cedar Lumber Products| 








Specialists 
Quick Shipments 











General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 


Minneapolis Office, ° 
| 1029 Lumber Exchange. . 


Chas. Van Pelt, 
Eastern Manager. 











TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 

















Reail Deller 


OUR SPECIALTIES ARE: 


= SILO STOCK, RAILROAD MATERIAL 
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AND TIMBERS FOR RESAWING. 


A GENERAL LINE 
OF DIMENSION 
AND UPPERS 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 
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Index-Galena Company, 
INDEX, WASHINGTON. 
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Red Cedar Shanes 


are acknowledged to be the best upright 
machine made shingles on the market today. 


Fir and Cedar Lumber 


PARKER-BELL LUMBER CO. 
Pilchuck, Wash. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


C.M. STAFFORD, 900 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
E. W. BARTHOLOMEW, 1102 Prudential Bidg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
J.C. FULKERSON, - 701 R. A. Long Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRACE M.CORWIN, 1016 Chamber of Com. Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 




















Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., #90i38™ 
OUR SPECIALTY 
RED CEDAR BEVEL 
SIDING and SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 




















Frank Robinson, of the Anderson-Tulley Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., was in Chicago this week in the interest of his 
concern. 

Henry Ballou, general manager of the Cobb-Mitchell 
Lumber Co., Cadillae, Mich., spent Thursday in Chicago 
on business. 

T. Wylie, of Bay City and Saginaw, Mich., was in 
Chicago for the week end on a business trip and spent 
Sunday playing golf. 


W. L. Saunders, general manager of the Cummer- ay 3 
gins Co., r ‘adillae, Mich., spent Thursday and Friday i 
Chicago on business. 

Moses F. Rittenhouse, of the Rittenhouse & Embree 
Co., 3500 Center Avenue, Chicago, returned this week 
from a short visit to his old home in Canada. 

E. A. Thornton, president of the E. A. Thornton 
Lumber Co., Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, 
returned Tuesday from a northern trip in quest of dry 
stocks. 

L. Wheeler, of J. W. Wheeler & Co., Madison, Ark., 
was a recent visitor to the Chicago lumber offices. He 
was en route home after a two months’ stay on the 
Coast. 

Cal Robinson, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of 
St. Louis, spent a day in Chicago en route to the East. 
He reported a continuation of the unusual demand for 
—_— material. 

H. Fullerton, president and general manager of the 
Chie ago Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in 
Chicago this week, conferring with C. M. Smalley, Chi- 
cago manager for the concern. 

Eugene A. Donnelly, New Orleans (La.), manager 
of the Berlin Machine Works, of Beloit, Wis., has 
been up north and after a visit at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., returned home via Chicago. 

Herman H. Hettler, Chicago, head of the concern bear- 
ing his name, left recently for a visit to the operations 
of the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co. in the Georgian 
Bay district. He expects to be absent about two weeks. 

P. A. Gordon, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was a Chicago 
visitor last Thursday and stated that he had no trouble 
in getting orders—the trouble being in securing stock 
with which to fill them. He stated that the oak flooring 
business was very good. 

S. M. Bloss, of Lyon, Gary & Co., timberland 
brokers and bankers, of Chicago, and manager of the 
Lyon Cypress Lumber Co., of Garyville, La., has 
lately been down there and incidentally visited New 
Orleans. 

George J. Pope, vice president of the D. S. Pate Lum 
ber Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, left Tuesday night 
for a visit to southern mills and Brinson, Ga., the mill 
point of this concern. He expects to be absent about 
two weeks. 

R. A. Joy, who is in charge of the yellow pine and 
west coast products department of the Estabrook-Skeele 
Lumber Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, is on the coast 
for the purpose of familiarizing himself with conditions 
obtaining there. 

J. C. Enochs, of Jackson, Miss., had a narrow 
escape from serious injury in an automobile accident. 
Rendered briefly unconscious and painfully bruised 
at the time he, however, is already now well on the 
road to recovery. 


Thomas Shevlin, of the Shevlin-Carpenter Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago this week. He re- 
cently returned from the Pacific coast and stated he was 
well pleased with general business conditions and pros 
pects for the largest fall trade in years. 


Cadwallader H. Beale, of Montgomery, Ala., long a 
successful and popular dry kiln southern missionary, 
following a protracted illness has resumed active 
business life and will open an office in Houston, Texas, 
representing the IL. Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jackson 
ville, Fla. 

Oscar Babeock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was in Chicago this week and found time to pay 
his respects to the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Mr. Babcock was on his way home from a trip north and 
stated that his firm was very busy, with plenty of orders 
on its books. 

J. C. Knox, Cadillac, Mich., secretary of the Michi- 
gan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, spent 
Wednesday and Thursday in Chicago this week on 
association matters. He appeared before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Thursday to testify 
in the Pacific coast hardwood rate case. 


J. T. Phillips, vice president and general manager of 
the Diamond Lumber Co., of Green Bay, Wis., was in 
Chicago Thursday on association matters and found time 
to pay the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a visit. He reported 
that business is all that could be desired, the hemlock 





and hardwoods stocks are scarce, and prices much better 
than a year ago. 

Philip S. Gardiner, vice president, and general manager 
ot Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss., following an 
extended motoring tour of the White Mountains, brought 
up with his family at Magnolia, Mass., and, proceeding 
thence homeward, when last heard from last week was 
in New York City. 

George W. Schwartz, the lumbermen’s friend in the 
Vandalia freight department at St. Louis, was in Chi 
eago this week. He reports some little slacking off in 
some lines, due to the fact that the farmer is harvesting 
and threshing his grain, but this is probably due also to 
inability of the shipper to get all the cars he wants. 

A. P. Goldsmith, general manager of the Radford 
Portsmouth Veneer Co., of Radford, Va., spent a week 
in Chicago and reported that business is very good. He 
returned recently from a visit to the manufacturing 
centers of the East and stated that trade is showing 
remarkable improvement in that section. He left Wednes 
day night for a visit to the factories of the Wisconsin 
Valley. 

R. W. Thompson, northern sales manager for the 
American Lumber Co., of Merryville, La., with offices 
at 657 Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, returned 
Saturday from a visit to headquarters. He stated 
that the car shortage is very serious and that 
he has received instructions not to take an order until 
further notice, as it is impossible to get sufficient rolling 
stock to fill orders on their company’s books. 

E. C. Mershon, of W. B. Mershon & Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., was in Chicago the other day. He looked younger 
and better than he has for a long time, as a result of 
his annual summer trip to Europe. While his journey- 
ings did not take him through any particularly new terri- 
tory—for Mr. Mershon knows the principal cities of 
Europe about as well as he does the United States—he 
found that his trip abroad made him as ‘‘ good as new.’’ 


D. J. Arpin, of the Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Wis., was a visitor to the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week. This company’s saw- 
mill and planing mill are loeated at Atlanta, Wis., 
and Mr. Arpin said that he has had no trouble in dis- 
posing of all the hardwoods his company could manu- 
facture, dry stocks of northern hardwoods being ex 
tremely scarce and the outlook bright for a good fall 
demand. 

J. Lewis Thompson, of Houston, Tex., visited Chi- 
cago this week, accompanied by Mrs. Thompson. Mr. 
Thompson and Samuel Carpenter discussed the work 
of the welfare committee—appointed at the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ meeting last January—which 
met on Thursday in St. Louis to plan for putting into 
action the work outlined at the annual meeting. It 
is probable that this committee will have collected 
data with which to furnish the millmen some interesting 
suggestions within a short time. 





Will L. Sharp, of Chicago, who is well known in sash 
and door circles, formerly vice-president of E. L. Rob- 
erts & Co., and president of Sharp, Partridge & Co., 
glass jobbers, has been highly honored by the Knights 
Templar of Illinois, that body choosing him right emi- 
nent grand commander of the state. Mr. Sharp is an 
enthusiastic member of the Masonie order and has filled 
all the intermediate ranks from eminent grand sword 
bearer. He is a thirty-third degree Mason and Shriner. 

William Schwanhauser, chief engineer of the Inter- 
national Steam Pump Co., 115 Broadway, New York, 
has just returned from a three months’ trip to Europe, 
having visited England, Germany and Russia. During 
his stay in London he closed a contract with S. Pierson & 
Son for the entire pumping equipment of a new oil pipe- 
line under construction in Mexico. The pumping engines 
will be supplied by the Fred M. Prescott Steam Pump Co., 
ot Milwaukee, and the condensers and auxiliaries by 
Henry R. Worthington. 

Peter F. Ahrens, president of the South Bend Sash & 
Door Co., of South Bend, Ind., was in Chicago for two or 
three days this week and favored the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN staff with a much appreciated visit. Mr. 
Ahrens had nothing but good words to say for the out- 
look of trade, stating that business is much better than 
60 days ago. This is his first visit to Chicago since he 
left in February, having had his nose kept close to his 
desk perfecting the present organization, which was in- 
corporated in June, this year. Before he returns to 
South Bend he will visit for a day or two in Wisconsin. 


George W. Hotchkiss, of Evanston, secretary emeritus 
of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, left Wednesday for New York, whence he will 
sail on an ocean voyage of several weeks to Panama 
for the henefit of his health. He will spend two days 
inspecting the canal. Just 51 years ago when returning 
from California he ‘‘hoofed it’’ across the isthmus at the 
same point, so his present visit will afford both a con- 
trast and an opportunity for reminiscence. Mr. Hotch- 
kiss carried with him the sincere hopes of thousands that 
the trip will benefit him materially in health and 
otherwise. 

Among the lumbermen who were visitors to Chicago 
during the week were: W. D. Alexander, of W. D. Alex- 
ander & Co., Normal, Ill.; F. W. Buswell, of the Bus- 
well Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Wausau, Wis.; Fred 
Tibbits, of the Tibbits & Cameron Lumber Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; I. J. Kuny, secretary and treasurer of the 
Williamson-Kuny Mill & Lumber Co., Mound City, IIl.; 
H. F. Below, of Vollmar & Below Co., Marshfield, Wis. ; 
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P. R. Walsh, St. Louis, Mo.; J. 8. McCall, Morrison, Ill. ; 
W. A. Foster, Seattle, Wash.; J. N. Boyington, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; W. F. Hagel, Elgin, Ill.; L. S. Patrick, Mari- 
nette, Wis.; H. J. Brown, Marinette, Wis.; Robert T. 
Cooper, Memphis, Tenn.; T. P. Bradley, of the Duluth 
Log Co., Duluth, Minn.; M. J. MeCormack, Reinbeck, 
fowa; Elmer Klise, Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; and C. W. 
Croty, Tomah, Wis. 

Ek. B. Hazen, general manager of the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Co., of Portland, Ore., visited the LUMBERMAN 
this week. He stated that business conditions when he 
left home were very active and trade was good, with 
only one retarding influence, car shortage, and that only 
on one road. He was very much pleased to note en route 
that the farmers were receiving a good yield of grain 
from their threshing, which no doubt is responsible for a 
reduction in the demand for lumber in some retail sec- 
tions; but his observations evidenced to him that stocks 
are very low and broken in the Northwest. Mr. Hazen 
is enthusiastic over the fact that his company will have 
manufactured about 12,000,000 feet of larch this year. 
He had a few samples in his bag and they told their little 
story. Larch will soon make a place for itself wherever 
it is introduced, for siding or box material, or any pur- 
pose where an adaptable, sound-knotted white material 
is wanted. Mr. Hazen believes that the present activity 
in the commercial world will continue, for with mer- 
chants carrying light stocks a steady demand generally 
follows the fill-in trade that comes because of a need of a 
supply of various kinds of stock. 


A VETERAN TEXAN. 

KE. H. Lingo, of Dallas, Tex., a past president of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas and a_lumber- 
man Whose tenure as man and boy has spanned a 
continuous period of 60 years, paid the AMERICAN 
LL.UMBERMAN a valued visit on Wednesday of this 
week. Mr. Lingo with his wife was en route home- 
ward from Canada where as usual he had been visit- 
ing his daughter Mrs. Kelly, wife of Vice President 
Kelly, of the Grand Trunk Railway, and left Chicago 
for Dallas via St. Louis, Wednesday night. 

He is not aetively devoting much time to his lum- 
ber interests which, with their various allies, include 
#2 yards in Texas and adjoining states and, of course, 
a large aggregate volume of trade. Mr. Lingo oe- 
cupies a position of exceptional personal and_ busi- 
ness prominence in the Lone Star State and espe- 
cially so in the councils of his fellow lumbermen. 
He is deeply interested in and enthusiastically shares 
the views of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with respect 
to mail order houses and the Community Develop 
ment movement in collaboration with local news 








E. H. LINGO, OF DALLAS, TEX. 


papers. His idea is that every retail lumber dealer 
in the country is vitally and directly interested in 
opposing mail order houses and the promotion by an 
available means of community building as a means 
among others of stimulating the use of lumber and 
kindred products. On the subject particularly of the 
notoriously pernicious effects of the mail order busi- 
ness he was especially emphatic, having often had oc- 
casion, as he added, to wonder at and deprecate the 
apathy of his fellow lumbermen in Texas in their 
attitude toward that blight upon the retail trade of 
the country. Mr. Lingo was in good health and 
naturally pleased at the marked improvement in busi- 
ness conditions at home during his absence, although 
thereby compelled to pay something like $5 a thousand 
feet more for lumber than when he left. 

Mr. Lingo says that he has been going to Canada 
for seven summers and that there are many things 
of interest and many delightful people living in the 
land adjoining us on the north, but he always wel- 
comes the return of the fall when he gets back to 
his old stamping ground in Texas. One of the most 
interesting half-hours it was ever the pleasure of the 
staff to enjoy was in listening to Mr. Lingo’s experi- 
ences just after he had come out of school, or when 
he made a trip to the Pacifie Coast in search of gold. 
Though Mr. Lingo has reached the last quarter of the 
century mark he is as bright and active as many a 
man of 35. 


PITTSBURGH BOOSTERS ENTERTAINED IN 
CHICAGO. 

When nearly a hundred of the leading manufacturers 
of Pittsburgh who are making a ‘‘ Made in Pittsburgh’’ 
tour in a special train of 36 cities of the Middle West, 
South and Southwest were in Chicago last week members 





of the Chicago Association of Commerce acted as their 
host. They spent Thursday, September 12, in Chicago, 
being entertained at breakfast at the Chicago Athletic 
Club, put in a busy time inspecting different points 
of interest and before their departure were banquet 
guests at the South Shore Country Club. At the break- 
fast and at the banquet several Chicagoans and visitors 
spoke. The Daily Live Wire, a newspaper, is being 
published on the special train. Milwaukee was the next 
city visited by the Pittsburghers after leaving Chicago. 





PACIFIC COAST VISITORS. 

A. I*. Peterson, of the Pacific Lumber Agency, Aber 
deen, Wash., came east, accompanied by Mrs. Peterson, 
for a business and vacation trip and honored the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a visit. Mr. Peterson is of 
the belief that the next few months will be ones of 
activity in the lumber trade, this expectation based on 
the fact that the log situation in his section has been 
serious, inasmuch as after a year of dull conditions the 
loggers could not plan for getting in working trim in 
the early part of the year. In fact, many of them until 
Jtly were not running their woods crew even on a normal 
basis and the result is that more than one mill has had 
to shut down a day a week because of the lack of suitable 
logs, illustrating the scarcity of this timber during the 
last few months. Contractors who had timber in the 
river made it necessary for the sawmill man to use No. 2 
logs in double proportion to No. 1, and the result has 
been that that grade of lumber has been in better sup 
ply. Had the low-grade stock been east, it would have 
supplied a great want. 

It is probable that logging conditions will not be nor 
mal before the Ist of December. The low water in July, 
August and September retarded logging conditions, and 
the fact that manufacturers ran very lightly during the 
first part of the year showed clearly that there was no 
surplus of standard stock of any kind. The prospects 
for next year’s supply are not abnormal, for during the 
first two months of the new year the mills generally pre- 
pare for the full year’s run and therefore it is expected 
that Coast conditions will not take care of surplus trade 
in the meantime. Thus the present strong market is 
likely to prevail for a long time. 

The Hulbert sawmill at Aberdeen burned last Satur- 
day and is a total loss, fully insured. The lumber and 
the planing mill were saved. 

On being asked as to the probable increased produc- 
tion, he said that he did not believe that the pro- 
ducing capacity in the next six months will be ma- 
terially increased and thus with a steady, increased de- 
mand there seems to be little chance for any disturbing 
conditions. 

O. M. Kellogg, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Ho- 
quiam, and E. O. MecGlauflin, of the Northewestern Lum- 
ber Co., Hoquiam, were also visitors from the Coast. 





ACTIVITIES IN WISCONSIN. 

R. B. Goodman, of the Goodman Lumber Co., Good- 
man, Wis., registered at the new Hotel Sherman last 
Monday morning, accompanied by Grant T. Stephenson, 
general manager of the Mashek Chemical Co., of Wells, 
Mich., and chemical engineer for the Cliffs Chemical Co., 
which is constructing the new 50-cord chemical plant in 
connection with the Goodman mill. W. G. Mather, of 
Cleveland, president of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., 
is also president of the Cliffs Chemical Co., and Mr. 
Goodman himself is secretary. The general manager is 
Andrew Farrell, of Marquette, and Mr. Stephenson is 
its chemical expert. The plant will be constructed along 
the same general lines as the one at Wells, and will 
draw its raw material about equally from mill waste 
and woods waste. It is being built by the Worden-Allen 
Co., the chemical machinery supplied by the Struther- 
Wells Co. 

The Goodman Lumber Co. is also making a 1,000- 
horsepower increase in its sawmill boiler plant, using 
Muskegon boilers and Ashley steel casings manufactured 
by the Tomahawk Steel & Iron Works, Tomahawk, Wis., 
which will also furnish the fuel-conveying systems, ete. 
R. E. Ashley, of that company, was also in town on 
Monday to meet Mr. Goodman, and stated that present 
prospects were good for this new enterprise, and that 
the lumber manufacturers of Wisconsin were expressing 
themselves favorably at having a new boiler plant located 
so conveniently to them. 

Mr. Goodman expressed his belief that woods labor 
is going to be scarce this fall and winter, predicating 
this upon its demand for other purposes, and also upon 
the fact that the man who stays in the city gives too 
much attention to the question of wages paid and not 
enough to the other advantages offered. At Goodman, 
for instance, the sawmill employee can rent a very com- 
fortable and warm cottage for $6.50 a month, and larger 
ones in proportion. His living expenses are lessened by 
his ability to raise chickens and garden stuff, keeping 
the two properly separated, of course; and he has op- 
portunities for purchasing cut-over land for farming 
purposes and cultivating it summers while paying his 
way by the winter’s work with the sawmill company. An 
immigrant of the right sort coming to America and 
entering such employment will in 10 years have a farm 
of his own, while if he went to the city he might earn 
larger daily wages and yet would absorb them all in the 
cost of living, and have nothing left to show for it. 
Mr. Goodman continued: 

In our town, and there are many other sawmill towns 
like it, we have a public school and also a high school, a 
number of lodges and churches, a frequent dance, sometimes 
weekly, to which all the young folks go; and really there is 
more social life, and of higher character, than can be found 
in the larger cities. It is a healthier environment for grow- 
ing children; and altogether, a family in such circumstances 
will- be more comfortable, prosperous and contented than at 
a factory center or mining village. These are the things 
which should be taken into consideration, and not merely 
the question of wages. 
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lhe Home of Quality 
OF ; 
Pacific Coast Forest Products. 


All of the eighteen mills whose 
output we control are accessible 
to the transcontinental railways 
and under normal conditions cars 
are always available for quick ship- 
ments. So for this fall we have ex- 
perienced no difficulty in main- 
taining our usual prompt service. 
To be safe, however, better order 
today what you may soon be 
needing in 


FLOORING OLD GROWTH FACTORY 
FINISH YELLOW FIR STOCK 


For Yard 
Soft, Odorless § SP RUC E, — 
Milk White | rl 


Red Cedar Siding and Finish, 
Premium Brand Red Cedar 
Shingles, Spars, Piling, Timbers, 
Silo and Tank Material, Sash and 
Door Cut Stock, Box Shooks, 
Veneered Products, Turned 
Stock, Lath and Mouldings. 


Agents 





For Associated Mills of 
Grays and Willapa Harbors, 
( Washington) 


OF 


Combined Annual Capacity:— 


1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber. 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath. 
300,000,000 Shingles. 





GENERAL SALES OFFICE:— 


Aberdeen, Washington. 








DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHICAGO, ILL.—1351 Marquette Bldg— 
A. J. Sine, Dist. Mgr.; M. E. Botts, Dist. Salesman. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN—530 Lumber Exchange— 
M. T. Owens, Dist. Mgr.; G.0O. Wyatt, Dist. Salesman. 


OMAHA, NEB.—664 Branders Bldg— 
J. A. Shaw, Dist. Mgr.; J. J. Bonekemper, Dist. Salesman. 


DENVER, COLO.—428 First Nat’l Bank Bldg— 
T. P. White, Dist. Mgr. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—307 Main St.— 
J. J. Stewart, Dist. Salesman. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.—2789 Valentine Ave.— 
C. E. Littell, Dist. Salesman. 


TACOMA, WASH.—P. 0. Box 267—T. W. Tebb, Dist. Mgr. 
INLAND EMPIRE and DAKOTAS—0. Roesner, Trav. Salesman 
CANADIAN NORTHWEST TER.—F. M. Belden, Dist. Salesman. 
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Sell 
More AND 
Doors 


There’s no mystery about it—just pete 
on the stock you handle—its appearance and 
the price at which you buy it. We've shown 
many a dealer the way to do it and can help 
you if you'll take our advice on 


Soft Yellow Fir Doors 


Their grain and color compare favorably with high 
priced veneered doors but the price is much lower. 
You'll like both the doors and the price. Write us 
today. 

We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, Finish, 

Siding, Columns—in fact pretty much everything 

a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 

HARRY L. FULLER, - 708 Broad Exchange Blidg., Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W.C.ASHENFELTER, - - - Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia. 
Middle West Representative, 

H. S. OSGOOD, - - P. 0. Box 591, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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(The Polleys Lumber ae | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. MISSOULA, MONT. 


Idaho White Pine 


[SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
— 























Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Cargo and Rail 
Shipments. 





HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
LATH, BOX SHOOKS 











ALLAN H. DAUGHARTY 


Am closing my Chicago Office, 
September 23. 
Moving to Portland, Ore., in the interests of a new 
Company shortly to be formed, particulars of which 
will be given later. 





Address ine until further advised, 


P.O. Box 951, PORTLAND, ORE. 


——— ee 














f you are in the et the LOWEST 
" Market “me BOXES PRICES from the 
PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 


E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 














INCORPORATIONS. 





ALABAMA. Birmingham — The Birmingham Box & 
Veneer Co., authorized capital $16,000; E. T. Douglas, 
president; F. S. Cornelius, vice president; J. N. Cornelius, 
secretary-treasurer. and W. B. Douglas, general manager. 

Gadsden—The Myrick Lumber Co, (to manufacture 
handles, spools, shuttles, boxes, etc.), authorized capital 
$20,000; John T. Hagin, O. B. Roper and C. H. Myrick. 

CALIFORNIA. Sacramento— The Western Timber 
Treating Co., authorized capital $100,000; W. A. Andrew 
and lL. T. Brandenberger. 

GEORGIA. Dublin—The Robinson & Gray Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000, 


ILLINOIS. Galesburg—The W. E. Terry Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; W. E. Terry, jr., J. D. Welsh 
and others. 

Metropolis—The H. Rampendahl (jr.) Co. (to manufac- 
ture slack barrel staves and headings), authorized capital 
$50,000: William F. Rampendahl, L. Rampendahl, H. Ram- 
pendahl, sr., and H. Rampendahl, jr. 


INDIANA. Churubusco—The Spangler & Grouleff Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $10,000; William F. Spangler, 
Rachel Spangler and Albert Grouleff. 

Jeffersonville—The Howard Shipyards & Dock Co., au- 
thorized capital $800,000; Edmonds J. Howard, Clyde 
Howard and J. H. Armstrong. 


KENTUCKY. lLexington—The Oscar Coal & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $700,000; Charles S. Ling, B. F. 
Price, A. . Stephens, Alice Jenkins, all of Johnstown, 
Pa.: J. J. Dougherty, of Connellsville, Pa., and T. T. For- 
man, of this place. 


LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The Calumet Land & Tim- 
ber Co., authorized capital $100,000; Henry N. Sherburne, 
president. E. C. Glenn, vice president; C. S. Williams, 
secretary-treasurer. 

MAINE. Portland—The Pilot Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $300,000. 

MICHIGAN. Escanaba—The National Pole Co., author- 
ized capital $1,000,000. 


MISSOURI. Amitv—The Douglas-Savage Lumber Co. 
authorized canital $12.000: Zerobabel H. Savage, Nellie 
Y. Pearce and John C. Douglas. 


NEW JERSEY. Jersev city—George C. Lavery & Co. 
(to deal in lumber, timber. ete.), authorized capital 
$50,090: Fdmund S. Johnson, Isaac N. Quimby, H. Runyon, 
all of this place. 

NEW YORK. singhamton—The Binghamton Box & 
Veneer Co., authorized canital $16,000, 

Brooklyn—The Nacnud Snecialtv Co. (to deal in lumber, 
metal. ete.). authorized canital $19.000: William J. Hamil- 
ton. jir.. Richard A. Koegler and Henry BR. Bonart. 

Brooklvn—The Charles T. Rosenblum Co. (to deal in 
lumber and building materials). authorized canital $10.900: 
Jacob Cohen. Adolph Fisch and Rachel Rosenblum, all of 
this place 

New York—The Fox Lime Co. (to deal in lumber. lath, 
huildinge materials, ete.). authorized canital $3.900: Fred- 
eriek Fox, Michael Degnan and Thomas F. Lally. 

Snencer—The S. Alfred Seelev Co (to deal in lumber 
ete). authorized canital $199.000- M. FE. Seelev. G A. 
Seelev. Charles A. Seeley, Hart T. Seeley and Jacob S 
Dresser. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Clinton—The Clinten Lumber 
Co.. authorized capital $50,000: J. A. Vinton, M. H. Jones 
and others. 

Greenshoro—The Kiser-Clement Manufacturing Co. (to 
manufacture lumber, furniture. ete.), authorized capital 
$190.000; Claude Kiser. W. L. Clement and O. N. Kiser. 

Wawvnesville—The Waynesville Lumber Co., authorized 
ecanrital $60,000. 

Williamston—The Williamston Cooperage Co., author- 
ized canital $25,000 

Winston-Salem—The Thomas R. Rilev Lumber Co, 
authorized canital $759.000: Thomas R. Riley, George W. 
Hinshaw, Phillin Li. Gaspy and others. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Jamestown—The Walla Lumher & 
Fuel Co., authorized capital $10.900: A. D. Grant, E. M. 
Watla and O. H. Bennett. all of this vnlace. 

OHIO. Bloomville—The RBloomville Lumber Co., au- 
thorized canital $5.900: John B. Cobev, R. C. Creith, R. S. 
Miller. Charles J. Cummins and lL. B. Schneider. 

Cincinnati—The Anchor Lumber Co.. authorized canital 
e995. 900: C. W. Sprinkle. Kate A. Snrinkle, E. F. Williams, 
E. Hirschauer and F. R. Hroskrodt. 

Cineinnati—The Mever RBros. Furniture Co., authorized 
eanital $15.090; Tohn C, Mever. J. F. Mever. William lL. 
Strothfang. J. F. Meyer and W. H. Thomnson. 

Columbus—The Kentuckv River Railroad & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $100,000: George D. Martin, T. N. 
Fannin, W. D. Dawkins and T. N. Davis. 

OKLAHOMA. Vinita—The Snavinaw Tie & Lumber 
Co.. authorized capital $25.000: Joseph E, Gillespie, C. A. 
Blake ard Henry C, Holderman. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Belle Vernon— The Speers Run 
Tumber Co., authorized capital $22.000: John W. Cun- 
ningham. Maurice V. Kennie, Mylo Culler, L. C. Jefferies 
and R. J. Reppert. 

VIRGINIA. Covington—The Covington Tie & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $5.000; J. F. Greenlee, R. Wilton, 
W. C. Greenlee. J. S. Riffle and A. W. Riffle. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—The Dineen Boom & Log- 
ging Co.. authorized capital $1,000; Frank Dineen and 
F. R. Hogan. 

Port Angeles—The Mason Mill Co., authorized capital 
$3.00. 

Seattle—The Two Lakes Mill Co., authorized capital 
$8000. 

Tumwater The Tumwater Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $6,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Parsons—The Enternrise Excelsior 
Works. authorized capital $5,000: J. B. Jenkins, A. R. 
Bolvard, James Boyles, T. S. Shriver and L. B. Funk- 
hauser, all of this place. 


WYOMING. Cheverne—The Pioneer Lumber Co.. au- 
thorized canital $60,000; Joseph A. Terry, L. I. Heilman 
and S. B. Marvin. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


MANITOBA. Winniveg—The Empire Lumber Co. 
(T.td.), authorized capital $300,000: G. N. Northron. of 
Minneanolis: U. Wurtels, of Saskatoon: M. C. Walston, 


T 


ti. H. Northrop and F. C. Cane, of this place. 
ONTARIO. Ottawa—The Bishopric Wall-Board Co. 
(T.td.). authorized capital $150,900: Joseph A. Barrett, 
James A. Heron, Albert E. Caughey and others. 
Toronto—The Webb Lyumber Co. (Ltd.). authorized 
eanital $40.900: Ralph H. Webb, John A. McAndrew and 
Henry H. Davis. 


SASKATCHEWAN. Saskatoon— The Leitch-McLean 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $100,000. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 





ALABAMA. Montgomery—The Standard J.umber Co 
has changed its name to the Atlas Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Batesville—The Livingston Lumber Co 
has been succeeded by the Talby-Wasson Lumber Co. 

Yellville—Utley & Thompson are out of business, 

CONNECTICUT. New Haven—The Colonial Rubber & 
Lumber Co. has filed certificate of dissolution. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—J. D. Bush & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have moved here. 

GEORGIA. Hawkinsville—The Weatherly Lumber Co. 
is liquidating. 


ILLINOIS. Colvin Park—The Holcomb-Dutton Lumber 
Co., of Sycamore, has bought the yard of William Oll- 
man and will take possession October 1. 

LaFayette—Scott & Hoadley have been succeeded by 
Thomas Hoadley. 

Rockford—The Illinois Cabinet Co, has increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Weston—Greene Bros. have been succeeded by H. J 
Greene. 

INDIANA, Ellettsville—C. L. Buchanan & Son have 
been succeeded by FE. E. Franklin. 

Indianapolis—M. F. Cummings (Estate) is out of busi- 
ness. 

Laporte—The Zimmerman Lumber & Coal Co. is out of 
business, 

Muncie—The St. John Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $150,000 to $350,000. 

IOWA. Buffalo Center—‘‘William M. McGuire’’ should 
read as the William M. McGuire Estate. 

Jamaica—Robinson & Burk have been succeeded by 
B. Burk. 

Logan—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Quinn Lumber Co. 

Tabor—The J. F. Hinshaw Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the C. E. Jones Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Larned—The Home Lumber & Supply Co. 
has been succeeded by the Gilchrist-Berryman Lumber 


~ 


Co. 


KENTUCKY. Paducah—The Hardy Buggy Co. expects 
to remove to Waco, Tex. 

LOUISIANA. Bastrop—The Bastrop Saw Mill Co. has 
been succeeded by the Sterling Lumber Co. 

3erwick—The J. L. Pease Co., manufacturer of Louisi- 
ana red cypress colonial columns, has sold out to the 
Pease-Smith Column Co., whose sales representatives 
are Gilbert & McMillan, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

LaFayette—The Voorhies Bros. Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Mouton-Voorhies Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Card Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. has been succeeded by Webster & McCausey. 

Escanaba—The United Logging Co. has been succeeded 
by the Kimberly-Clark Co., of Menasha, and the newly 
organized Beaver Timber Co., the latter company taking 
over the Beaver branch property. 

Sturgis—The Grobhiser Cabinet Makers Co. has re- 
duced its capital stock to $150,000. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—The Joerns-Thiem Manufac- 
turing Co. has been changed to the Joerns Bros. Manu- 
facturing Co. 

St. Paul—The Jones-Threin Motor Car Co. has been 
changed to the Jones-Thiem Motor Car Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—J. T. McKinnon has been suc- 
ceeded by the W. J. Boatman Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Belle—The Aufder-Heide Bros. have been 
succeeded by the Hengstenberg Lumber Co. 

Kansas City—The Humphries & Bucklew Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Springfield—The W. R. Wrape Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Timmons-Remaklus Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Cranford—Robert Rindell has sold out 
to Otis Wright, of Garwood. 

East Orange—J. W. Roberts has moved to Maplewood. 

Newton—The George A. Williams Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Milliken-Kellam Co, 

NORTH DAKOTA. LaMoure—C. A. Finch has been 
succeeded by the C. A. Finch Lumber Co. 

New England—Murphy & Merrick have been succeeded 
by the McCaull-Webster Elevator Co. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Rosemont Building & Loan Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

Hillsboro—The Home Building & Loan Association has 
increased its capital stock from $400,000 to $800,000. 

Lindsey—Bloker Leander & Son have been succeeded 
by C. L. Bloker. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Philadelphia—J. D. Bush & Co. 
have moved to Wilmington, Del. 

Pittsburgh—The Anchor Lumber Co. is out of business. 

Hicks Run—John E. DuBois, with headquarters at 
Dubois, is closing out his business here. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Stafford Illuminated Auto Lamp 
& Lumber Co. has increased its capital stock from $25,000 
to $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Cosmopolis—The Gray’s Harbor Com- 
mercial Co. has established its general office in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Montesano—The Empire Mills & Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $300,000 to $400,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The West Virginia Ex- 
port Timber Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$25,000 to $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Viroqua—The Tibbits-Cameron Lumber 
Co. has sold its yard here to John E. Nuzum & Son. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Burdet-Diamond City-Grassy Lake-Ma- 
grath-Milk River-New Dayton-Purple Springs-Taber- 
Whitla-Winnifred—The Farmers’ Lumber Co., of Leth- 
bridge, has sold its yards at above places to the Citizens’ 
and Pioneer Lumber Cos., recently merged, retaining its 
yard at Lethbridge. 

Coleman—The Pelletier Lumber Co. has established its 
headquarters at Pincher Creek. 

Pincher Creek—The Pelletier Lumber Co. has estab- 
lished its headquarters here. 





NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Harrisburg—James A. Craine has entered 
the sawmill business and begun manufacturing handles. 

Rogers—W. L. Ocheltree has entered the lumbering and 
planing mill business. 

faldron—The Scott County Land & Lumber Co. re- 

cently entered the sawmill and planing mill business. 

CALIFORNIA. Richmond—The Irwin & Lewis Lumber 
Co. recently began business. 

San Francisco—The Hendrickson Lumber Co. has begun 
the wholesale and commission lumbering business. 

San Francisco—The Sierra Sugar Pine Co. has been 
organized. 
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FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Jacksonville Box Co, is 
organizing, 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—William C. Schreiber & Co., 


Twenty-second and Throop Streets, recently began the 
wholesale and retail lumbering business. 

INDIANA. Churubusco—The Spangler & Grouleff Lum- 
ber Co, recently began business. 

KANSAS. |. Sabetha—The Lukert-Miller Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

KENTUCKY. McRoberis—The Consolidation Coal Co. 
has entered the sawmill business, - 

Pikevill’\—W. P. Childress has entered the sawmill busi- 
ness, 

Pine Knott—W. H. Burkholder has begun the planing 
mill business. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The Progressive Lumber Co. 
has been organized; Fred Brenner, president; B. E. Gray, 
vice president, and W. C. Witbeck, secretary. 

Manstield—L, M. Fairbanks is building a box factory. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Snyder Furniture Co. 
has begun the manufacture of furniture. ; 

Harbor Springs—The Cadillac Handle Co. is building a 
factory here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbia—The Virginia-Carolina Naval 
Stores Co. has been organized. 

Hattiesburg—The Pan American Lumber Co. has been 
organized; Knox, McInnes and Wade. 

Picayune—The I. B. Little Lumber Co. has been 
organized, 

MISSOURI. Morchouse—The Pelican Lumber Co. has 
been organized; H. H. Hutchinson, president; J. A. Hil- 
liard, vice president, and E. D. Davenport, gencra! 
manager, 

St. Joseph—The Varner Furniture Co, has begun the 
manufacture of furniture. 

St. Louis—B. B. Kennedy recently began the wholesalk 
commission lumbering business, 

MONTANA. Leron—The Lane-Potter Lumber Co. has 
started operating a mill at Cedar Spur, near here; T. I! 
Kerr, manager. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Antelope—The Doverkemper Lum 
ber Co. has installed a yard. 

Selz—The Harvey Lumber Co. has opened a yard. 

OHIO. Portsmouth—Cecil Miller has established i 
planing mill and will soon begin operation. 

Stony Ridge—Ira FE. Shook has entered the lumber and 
merchandise business. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh The Mutual Lumbet 
Co, recently began the wholesale lumber business with 
offices in the First National Bank Building. 

Wilkes-Darre—The Sturdevant Lumber Co. has begun 
the wholesale and retail business. 

TENNESSEE. Jolinson City—The Clinchfield Tle & 
Lumber Co. has begun manufacturing oak car mate- 
rial, ete. 

TEXAS. Eagle Lake—The McMurry Lumber Co. has 
begun the lumber business with purchasing department at 
Houston. 

Houston—The National Lumber & Creosoting Co. en- 
pects to begin active operation January 1. J. T. Logan 
is president, G. F. Cotten vice president and genera! 
manager and EF, W. Meal secretary-treasurer. 

WISCONSIN. New Lisbon—W. B. Ballentine, of Maus- 
ton, has opened a retail yard here known as the Peoples 
Lumber Co., with George W. Meyers as manager. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


MANITOBA, Winnipeg—The Winnipeg Lumber Co, has 
entered the lumber business. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA, Carrollton—A, EF. Dell, of Gordo, will erect 
two large sawmills. 

GEORGIA. Dublin—The Hardwood Manufacturing «& 
Supply Co., of Smyrna, will install sawmills and planing 
mills for manufacturing vehicle rims. 

MAINE. Morrill—William P. M. Braun will establisl: 
a dowel factory. 

MARYLAND. 3altimore—The N. W. James Lumber 
(o, will erect a brick boiler house. 

MINNESOTA. Plummer—The Plummer Lumber Co. 
will erect a large shed and new office building. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbia—The Virginia-Carolina Naval 
Stores Co. will build a still and work timber recently 
purchased here. 

Columbia—The J. J. White Lumber Co., of McComb 
City, will establish a large mill here. 

Hattiesburg—The Pan American Lumber Co. will erect 
a mill three miles south from here. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—The Vreeland-Kearney Lum- 
ber Co. will construct a 2-story storage shed, 55 by 125 
feet, to cost $3,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Salisbury—Charles Kaiper, of 
Charles Kaiper & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio, ‘contemplates es- 
tablishing a furniture factory. 

WASHINGTON. Biaine—W. F., 
shingle mill here. 

WISCONSIN. Humbird—The North Star Lumber Co. 
will erect a coal and lumber shed. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. St. Marys—The St. Marys Wood Specialty 
Co, will erect an up-to-date sawmill and later on estab- 
lish a handle factory. 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Tudora—The stave mill of Aikens, Siian- 
non & Co, was burned September 13, causing a loss ot 
$3,000. The mill will be rebuilt. 

Mena—The planing mill owned by the A. H. Scoggin 
Co., together with 20,000 feet of lumber, was destroyed 
by fire September 14, entailing a loss of $14,000. The 
burned mill will be rebuilt, 

Smackover—The sawmill and planing plant of Barnes 
& Kdwards, located on the Iron Mountain Railway, was 
burned recently. 

LOUISIANA. Keatchie—W. R. Moore’s sawmill was 
burned recently, causing a loss of $2,500. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Gardner—The chair factory of 
Kelley Bros. has been damaged by fire to the extent 
of $2,000. 

NEW YORK. Saranac Lake—The planing mill and fin- 
ishing mill of Trombley & Carrier was destroyed by fire 
recently. It is estimated the loss will reach several 
thousand dollars. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Lincolnton—The Thompson-Bran- 
ton Co,’s ~—— was damaged by fire recently to the 
extent of $1,5 

TEXAS. iii plant of the City Planing Mill 
Co. was burned September 5. Loss $8,000, with $2,000 
insurance. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—September 13 the sawmill plant 
of the Richmond Cedar Works, located on the southern 
branch of the Flizahbeth River, was destroyed by fire 





tobinson will build a 








The iilns, lumber sheds, boiler house and lumber in 
the yards were saved. Loss $40,060, covered by insurance. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—September 14 the sawmill 
of the Hulbert Mill Co., together with 100,000 feet of lum- 
ber was destroyed by fire. The kilns and sheds were 
saved. The loss is estimated about $70,000. The mill 
will probably be rebuilt. 

Everett—The Thomas Lake Lumber Co.’s mill was 
destroyed by fire September 16, resulting in a loss of 
= 000, with $6,000 insurance, The mill will be rebuilt. 

Tekoa—September 6 the lumberyard and shed of the 
Potlatch Lumber Co. was burned, causing a loss of 
$6,000. 


wn eee Monroe—The lumberyard and store of 

. A. Becker was burned recently. 

Wee te store here owned by the Tigerton Lum- 
ber Co., of Tigerton, was struck by lightning and burned 
to the ground, 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Hazelmere—The main plant of 
the Campbell River Lumber & Shingle Co., just across 
the border from Blaine, was burned September 17. The 
loss is estimated at $125,000, with $60,000 insurance, The 
stock and sheds were saved. 


ONTARIO. Leamington—The Ludham-dAinslie Lumbet 
Co.’s sash and door factory was destroyed by fire Septem- 
ber 135, entailing a loss of $20,000; insurance $10,000. 

Parry Sound—The veneer factory, mills and kiln of the 
Niagara Veneer & Basket Co., and George Neibergall 
& Son, with a large quantity of lumber and finished 
products, were destroyed by fire September 11. The Joss 
is estimated at $100,000, with insurance of $25,000. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Sixteen sections, or 10,800 acres of the most valuable tim- 
berland in Oklahoma will be offered for sale at Hugo, Okla., 
on November 11. One-fourth of the purchase price is to be 
paid in cash and the balance in two years. 














The Hager Lumber Co., of Toledo. Ohio, recently sold 
120 acres of iine timberland to McConnell & Karr, who will 
develop it. The tract contains fine white oak and valuable 
walnut. 


The Land, Log & Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., las 
sold 20,000 acres of timberland in Oneida and Vilas Counties 
to the State forest reserve at $4.50 an acre. 


J. S. Deal & Sons, of Norfolk, Va., have bought the tim- 
ber holdings of the Kinston Manuf: icturing Co. and the 
Ellington-Bryant Timber Co., aggregating 125,000,000 feet 
of standing hardwood timber in Duplin and other counties 
in the western part of this State. The Kinston Manufac- 
“turing Co. has been organized by Mr. Deal and others to 
operate a large plant for the development of the timber 
property. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 23. 








Manulacturers of lumber seem bound tuo live a certain 
amount of trials and tribulations one way or the other 
Last year it was lack of business. This vear they have 
all the business on their books they can handle, but th: 
car shortage is becoming so pronounced that some of the 
mills are absolutely refusing to accept orders. Some of 
them have gone so far as to call their men in frem the 
road, Demand has been of such character as to ab- 
sorb all the dry siocks and reports received this week are 
to the effect that prices are advancing all along the line. 
Trade in Chicago is steady and remunerative. Building 
continues in the even tenor of its way and the yards 
all report a satisfactory business, both as to volume and 
prices. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ende 
September 1! aggregated 67,157,000 feet, against 51,539, io 
feet for the corresponding week in 1911. Total receipts 
from January 1 to September 14, 1912, amounted to 1,- 
758,180,000 feet, an increase of 311,172,000 feet over the 
corresponding period last year. Shipments for the week 
ended September 14 were 21,095,000 feet, an increase of 
5,827,000 feet over the corresponding week in 1911. Total 
shipments from January 1 to September 14 aggregated 
718,851,000 feet, 159,256,000 feet more than was shipped 
from Chicago during the same period in 1911. Shingk 
receipts for the week show an increase of 467,000 over 
the corresponding week in 1911, while total receipts 
from January 1 to September 14, 1912, show an inerease 
of 17,542,000, Shipments of shingles for the week show a 
decrease—1,750,000 in amount—over the same week last 
year, while total shipments show a decrease of 8,042,006 
over the comparative period from January 1, 1911. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Keported by the Board of Trade. 


Receipts—Week Ended September 14. 








Lumber. Shingles. 
viz Fah 67,157,000 Sou 24 RL 
1911 aatees : oe 51,539, 

Inerease : 15,618,000 167,000 
Total an alate pa 1 to September 14. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
1912 1, 758,180,000 $ 9,000 
1911 . ‘ , ; oe fai, 008,000 175,000 
Increase S11. 172.000 17,342,000 


thigene nte—W eek Ended September 14. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
IDT2 . . 2k, 095,000 4,866,000 
isnt ‘ : J 17,268,000 “6, 618,000 


Tnereuse 8897 000 





TICETOND Ace va abetsec us 6.) muicee ae i ayo. 308 
Total Shipments ener 1 to September 14. 
jas Bi yr 
1912. .. : 718,351,000 
po Pee 5 095,000 


Increase 
. Dec rease 





Receipts by Water. 
Week ended September 14 ; ; WTO ft 











SEATTLE 





























Have you had acopy? It’s worth sending for. 
Contains photographs and floor plans of twen- 
ty-four Bungalows, Cottages and two-story 
It tells too, why Red Cedar 
Shingles make the best roof, how to lay them 
to stay and other interesting things regarding 


residences. 


“The Roof of Ages” 


Write for it today, also for our prices. They 
are right. If you want Shingles quick we 
have them in transit and can deliver promptly. 


Red Cedar Shingle 


Manufacturers’ Ass’n 
— White Building - SEATTLE, WASH. 














— 


— LOOK }— 


BUNGALOW 
R. C. SIDING 


It takes the place of Dimension 
Shingles at one half the Cost. 


— SOLD ONLY BY — 


CONNOR-WILKINSON CO., INC. 


736 Henry Building, - SEATTLE, WASH. 
814 Lumber Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
513 Little Building, - LINCOLN, NEB. 


SHINGLES IN TRANSIT AT ALL TIMES. 


Try a car of our famous “ INDIAN BRAND” 
Special Clear Red Cedar Shingles. 


SEEDERS 




















KIX PACIFIC COAST 
LUMBER 


J. ne0, SHINGLES, 








Pacific Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


‘LUMBER and-SHINGLES™ 


CENTRALIA, WASH, 
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HICKS -HAUPTN 


AN 


~ MANUFACTURERS ~ 
CAR4xeCARGO SHIPPERS 


WASHINGTON FIR LUMBER 


Fir Timbers, Railroad and Bridge Material 
Mills, Aberdeen, Wash. Annual Capacity, 100,000,000 Feet. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Newhall Building. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 

















California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





























A Brand-New 
Saw Mill— 


Manufacturing 


Fir Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 
Long Timbers 





S 


—_il 
G. B. RICHARDSON, Pres. & Treas. Write us for Prices 


J. G. STARTUP. Vice-Pres 
H. L. MARTIN, Secy. NOW! 


FIR TREE LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


































G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas: 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — BRANCHES: 
Douglas Fir Lumber Portland, Ore. 
Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles 5.) “Wenceton, 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg. 
Siding and Shingles Sa 
Celebrated ‘‘ Weed Quality ’’ eotayhcd: ; 
California White Pine Doors and Sash oo 








General Office: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Southwestern Sales Office : 
rien _| 
Flood Building. 


ity, Mo. 
715 R. A. Long Building. 















MIXED 
CARS 


FOR THE 


RETAIL 
TRADE. ' 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 


Doors, K. D. Frames 
Columns, Mouldings 


Finishing Lumber 
Fill Out with Yard Stock 


Quick Service. 
Get Catalogue. 





J 








SPOKANE, WASH. 





Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
week ended September 18 were: 





Class— No. Value. 
SS a | PPT eRe EeR ETT Teer se cee 1 $ 400 
$ 1,000 and under $5,000............ ‘ 120 811,450 

5,000 and under 10,000...,........ 36 230,500 

10,000 and under 25,000... cc. ccc reece 21 290,400 

25,000 and under 50,000............. 25% 8 264,000 

50,000 and under 100,000. ,.........-..-085 4+ 275,000 
Greene & Son, 3-story brick flats and garage 1 352,000 
Polish R. C. Union of America, 4-story brick 

store, hall and Offices... .. cc cccvccccscons 1 127,000 
Schaaf Bros., 5-story brick factory......... 1 120,000 
H. G. Peterson & Son, 38-story brick fiat 

A ea en eee 1 115,000 

MEINE Ca g'c'n ok ais Sele ne Saco ace wn A ee 194 § 2,085,750 
Average valuation for week..........0.+++0% ae 10,750 
SRE SPOUT INO. 5 6 noe: 0s sine sen c508 os ee 192 1,349,900 
Average valuation previous week........... ae 7,030 










Totals corresponding week 1911..... 2,636,140 
Totals January 1 to September 18, 1 33,811,960 
Totals corresponding period 1911.......... 0,850 
Totals corresponding period 59,672,685 
Totals corresponding period 64,964,934 
Totals corresponding period 42,620,845 
Totals corresponding period 48,688,770 
Totals corresponding period 49,539,137 
Totals corresponding period 47,469,190 
Totals corresponding period 30,112,715 





NORTHERN PINE. 





Chicago. The white pine and norway pine trade is 
steady and fair. Confidence is the rule among operators, 
inspired by the favorable out-turn of the crops. Coarse 
lumber, especially material that goes into boxes, still 
continues in heavy demand. Good stocks also have done 
well all season. Scarcity of all grades is causing some 
uneasiness among those who specialize in northern pine. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand has been growing stronger 
from day to day, and is much better now than at any 
other time since early spring. The labor problem is the 
most serious one, and it is hard to get men to load cars 
or for any other work around the yards. There is no 
serious car shortage yet, but by the time harvest is over 
and labor is plentiful, it is likely to be a difficult matter 
to move the cars. Retailers are in the market more 
freely, and there is a good sale for practically everything 
on the list. Advanced prices on dimension are obtained 
easily. Prospects for the winter are that a reduced 
amount of logs will be put in, as most of the mills have 
a supply in the streams which they were able to drive 
this year. 


Bay City and Saginaw; Trade is active and with an 
increasing movement for low-grade lumber, the demands 
of box manufacturers call for all the stock offering. 
Prices hold up to the increase of $2 which became 
effective some time ago. The better grades of pine are 
also moving fairly well with no weakness in prices. 





New York. inquiry is fair and wholesalers view von- 
ditions more encouragingly than they have for a long 
while. Better grades are moving slowly and the average 
demand is satisfactory. Wholesalers find it difficult to 
place orders for prompt shipment. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is a fair trade in white pine, with 
the chief inquiry centering in pattern lumber and low 
grades, both of which are scarce. The situation in low 
grades is such that the whole box trade will need to hunt 
hard to find lumber at a reasonable price for next season. 
30x manufacturers are of the opinion that some members 
of the trade will be disappointed in their hopes of ac- 
cumulating stocks at fair prices. Pattern lumber prom- 
ises to be scarce. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. The general situation is re- 
ported very satisfactory. Most grades are in active 
demand, that for box and pattern stock being in excess 
of the supply. A generous stock is scheduled to arrive 
before the close of navigation and dealers expect to be 
in a position to fill their orders to advantage. Prices are 
uniformly strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand continues good and prices are 
firm. Idaho white pine is being shipped in more freely 
than ever and at prices which do not admit of any sharp 
advance on certain sizes with coming competition with 
Northwestern stocks. Yard trade is not absorbing much 
of the stocks that are brought in, the general consumption 
is mainly industrial. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 








Boston, Mass. There has been a steady demand for 
spruce lumber but’ business is not as active as many 
dealers expected it would be. The retail yards have had 
one of the best summer’s business ever experienced. 
Building operations have been many and this has reduced 
the stocks in retailers’ hands. The latter are not keen 
to anticipate their wants although in the aggregate the 
demand from mills has been fair. Prices are held with 
considerable. firmness in most cases. For frames the 
asking price ranges from $24.50 to $25 but there are few 
buyers who will bid the top price. Frames can be bought 
in most cases at $24.50 but it is a fact that there are 
manufacturers who feel confident that prices will be 
well established on a $25 basis before the end of the 
present month and so are not anxious to make sales at 
less. Random has been in fair call. For 2 by 4 prices 
range from $22 to $22.50. Offerings of dry spruce cover- 
ing boards are small and prices hold firm. 





New York. Demand is fair for all grades and pzices 
are well held. Occasionally there is some talk regarding 
concessions but the difficulty in getting orders filled 
promptly has created a firm tone to the market. Stocks 
among yards are not large and trouble in getting proper 
shipping facilities is such that wholesalers feel con- 
fident in insisting upon full prices on future business. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The trade does not appear to be in- 
creasing much, the tendency of the mills through the 


Adirondacks and- Vermont being to sell locally and 
ship it to the Coast. High grades are scarce. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand continues active and the low 
grades are sold up in advance of the output, while the 
better grades have advanced in price. Prices for spruce 
are stiff and the question of deliveries is one of the chief 
points in making sales. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Producers report some good sales of short 
poles, which will reduce the visible supply considerably, 
and in the future this line should be stronger in price. 
It is stated that the tendency this fall is to stiffen values 
on posts and poles, and that stocks are none too well 
assorted. Post business is fair. Dealers are of the 
opinion, however, that considerable improvement will 
be noticed a little later. 





Minneapolis, Minn. There is a decrease in the demand 
for poles, which have been active for some time, but post 
trade continues good, and there is a decided searcity in 
round posts, having a tendency to turn buyers to the 
more plentiful supplies of split posts, which are easier in 
price. These also are looking up of late. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. All items on the hardwood list are firm and 
if the buying strength of the market be taken as a cri- 
terion, values should go higher. Buying at this time is 
almost entirely for immediate delivery, indicating that 
consumers’ stocks are low. Stocks at the mill also are 
badly out of balance, which is bound to result in higher 
values. The box situation is strong and there is a large 
call for all the lower grades of hardwoods. Cottonwood 
box boards are in good demand, Firsts and seconds ana 
No. 1 common red gum are in good request. Plain oak 
continues firm with demand fair. Quarter-sawed white 
oak shows considerable improvement in firsts and. seec- 
onds and in common. White ash is searce with prices 
firm. Hickory is in fair demand. In the northern woods 
birch and maple are moving well. Soft elm and rock 
elm are active. Maple flooring manufacturers are well 
supplied with orders, with prices steady. 








Minneapolis, Minn. Trade has been good of late and 
has run into an embarrassing shortage in some kinds of 
stock. Offerings of southern oak are light and al! 
northern hardwoods are in limited supply, low grades 
especially. Factory grades also are beginning to be 
cleaned up, and forehanded buyers have been getting 
their wants taken care of by contracts, Basswood in al! 
grades has sold wel!. 





Bay City and Saginaw. The hardwood trade is active 
and manufacturers and dealers are utilizing all their re- 
sources in moving the stuff to keep abreast of orders. 
The market is strong at top prices for maple, beech, 
birch and elm. Basswood is doing much better. It is 
calculated that shipments will materially exceed those 
last year. 


St. Louis, Mo. Conditions in hardwoeds show improve- 
ment and considerable activity prevails owing to the big 
demand by the industries using hardwoods. The call 
for quartered oak is increasing. This is especially true 
of white oak. There is considerable strengthening in the 
demand for ash. Plain oak continues to be active, more 
so than any other item on the list. A steady call for 
gum, cottonwood and poplar continues, the lower grades 
also being in good demand. 


Kansas City, Mo, Oak is strong and the demand is 
good for all classes. The supply of dry oak is low anc 
premium prices are demanded for stock that is in good 
condition. The range of prices is wide because of the 
varying degrees of dryness. For example, last week oak 
sold at from $51 to $59 a thousand depending upon the 
condition of the stock. Flooring is not in good supply 
and the prices are strengthening 


San Francisco, Cal. Manufacturers are cheerful over 
present conditions and the outlook. Prices have advanced 
on common with prospects that clears will do almost as 
well. The fact that the fir mills in the Pacific Northwest 
are supplied with orders for clears far ahead with a 
strong eastern market reacts favorably on redwood 
and there is no probability of prices on the latter dropping 
to any extent during the coming winter. Demand for dry 
stuff for rail shipment to the East and Middle West has 
increased and the markets are being extended. 


Memphis, Tenn, Aside from the difficulty of securing 
sufficient dry stock in certain kinds of hardwoods and 
the slight delay in getting cars, the local hardwood mar- 
ket is unusually satisfactory. Demand from consum- 
ing centers is strong for both high- and low-grade stock. 
3oxing, particularly, seems in strong demand and supply 
can scarcely be said to keep up with demand. Oak, 
ash and gum are going strong, while cottonwood, in 
nearly all grades, is moving about as fast as the siock 
can be shipped. Ash is profiting from the strong demand, 
especially in thick stock, and slight advances in price 
are recorded. Southern elm is stiffening up consid 
erably due to an active demand from chair manufac- 
turers in the Middle West and Pennsylvania. Gum in 
almost every grade and thickness has advanced in price 
about $1 over prices prevailing a month ago. Hickory 
commands good prices but the demand in this wood. is 
only fair. Plain oak is hard to size up. The mills are 
practically out of it and the consumer is clamoring for it, 
yet there has been very little increase in price. It has 
only held its own. Quartered oak has done better than 
for many months. It is advancing right along gradu- 
ally. Poplar, in the lower grades, is in good demand and 
prices are satisfactory. Sycamore, tupelo and walnut are 
at 2 standstill. The stock is being sold as fast as it is 
accumulated but there is no extra strong demand and 
no increase in price over what has been prevailing for 
some time. 





Nashville, Tenn, The hardwood market continues in 
fine shape, with prices firm. The problem with the Nash- 
ville shippers is to supply the demands for plain oak 
and other lines that are in only moderate supply. The 
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general demand is fairly active, chestnut, ash, poplar and 
hickory being good sellers. The scarcity of plain oak 
is causing buyers to turn attention to the lower grades 
of oak, and there has been pronounced improvement in 
quartered lines. 


Louisville, Ky. Stocks are well balanced, considering 
the season, and little difficulty is experienced in develop- 
ing gratifying orders from a number of consuming in- 
daustries which seem to be prospering above the average. 
The call for car stock, chiefly oak used in the manufac- 
ture and repair of railway cars, is unusually good, 
proving that the railroads are busy repairing and build- 
ing rolling stock to ward off the impending shortage. 
The furniture market is in shape to admit of the manu- 
facturers taking on new supplies with regularity. Ma- 
hogany continues to be a feature. The brisk movement 
in many lines is working up a fairly stiff price list 
and increases are evident in the quotations upon severa! 
items. The situation at large leaves little to be desired. 


Lynchburg, Va. The most encouraging feature is the 
demand by railroads and car companies for car stock 
and heavy oak timbers. Inquiries are brisk and sev- 
eral large orders have been received. Shipbuilding con- 
cerns have also taken a great deal of oak during the 
week. There is a slight slump in the oak-board trade, 
and the demand for poplar has weakened. Furniture 
manufacturers are not so actively in the market as 
last month. 





Ashland, Ky. Hardwoods are booming so far as plain- 
sawed oak is concerned and orders on the books will 
take care of a large percentage of the stock available 
Prices remain firm with an upward tendency. 


New York. Demand is strong and wholesalers consider 
the situation to be desirable. For this reason prices are 
strong. Low grades are sold up to capacity and it is 
difficult to place orders with any degree of reliability 
as to time of shipment. Chestnut and thick ash and 
maple are low in supply and active. Plain and quartered 
oak are well held. Poplar is very strong as automobile 
manufacturers: are again actively in the market. The 
jocal furniture factories and small hardwood consumers 
are unusually busy and there are no indications of any 
let-up. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers state that the situation is en- 
couraging and that a fair amount of business is being 
placed, Prices hold firm and in some varieties are grow- 
ing firmer. Stocks are being replenished extensively from 
the South and the lake section. There is still more in- 
quiry for plain oak than for any other wood and stocks 
of it are in comparatively small supply. Brown ash, 
maple, birch and chestnut are in fair demand, with pros- 
pects that trade will continue moderately good in the 
near future. 


Boston, Mass. In hardwood lumber circles there has 
been a moderate volume of new business reported and 
prices do not show any material change. Manufacturers 
continue to report small stocks of desirable grades and 
show no anxiety to make sales unless their asking 
price is paid. Large buyers in this section are taking 
moderate-sized lots as a whole. Plain oak is generally 
quoted at $58 to $60. Offerings of good stock are not 
large. Demand for ash is moderate. 


Baltimore, Md. Demand appears to be sufficiently 
active to take care of all the lumber that is turned out. 
and the prospect is distinctly in favor of a maintenance 
of the advances made and even encourages expectations 
of a further increase. It is impossible for exporters 
to close contracts with the various lines for next year, 
and the uncertainty as to what the rates will be naturally 
retards business, Oak is as high perhaps as it has ever 
been, with buyers after stocks. Other woods are bring- 
ing more moderate returns, but the situation as a whole 
is satisfactory. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The great demand for all hardwoods 
continues and, from present indications, will increase 
as the season advances. All of the big hardwood yards 
are short of stock and there is much delay getting stock 
direct from mills owing to the strong demand and to 
the difficulty in securing cars at mill points. Receipts dur- 
ing the last few weeks have only been equal to the demand 
and chances for accumulating stock at this time seem 
poor. Quartered oak still improves and dealers are much 
encouraged. Plain oak was never in better shape and 
chestnut in all grades is coming strong. The demand for 
low-grade poplar, gum and cottonwood is in excess of 
the supply and No. 8 cottonwood can not be had. Con- 
ditions warrant a stiff advance in all hardwoods and it 
seems bound to come within the next few weeks. Floor- 
ing stock is selling at top prices without any difficulty. 
The high price on rough lumber coupled with the unusual 
demand is responsible for the high prices. The mills in 
this section are all running overtime, local consumption 
being the heaviest in years. Outbound carload business 
is excellent. 





Columbus, Ohio. Trade has been good and prices are 
firm. Dry stocks are scarce and orders are coming in 
better, as retailers are trying to cover, feeling that the 
higher levels have come to stay. Furniture, vehicle and 
implement plants are buying better. Automobile plants 
are aiso in the market. Collections are better. Quar- 
tered oak is firm and the demand is good. There 
is a good demand for plain oak, red and white, which 
sells for $52 at the Ohio River for inch firsts and seconds. 
Ash is strong and there is also a good demand for 
basswood. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Demand is strong. All mills seem 
active. The low grades are sold so far in advance that 
many mills are entirely out of the market for from two 
to three months. . Prices do not seem to be governed 
by any lfst, but rather on the basis of quick shipment. 
Good oak, chestnut and poplar are very strong and are 
being called for urgently by large consumers, There is 
a good demand ,for wide poplar boards, although this 
price has never fully recovered from the decline foi- 
lowing the automobile trade’s abandonment of this wood. 
It is, however, very fair compared with prices existing 
prior to this time. Maple flooring is in good demand. 
Sales of ash and hickory are confined to small lots. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. Continued good demand is reported for hem- 
lock in this city and contiguous territory. Prices on di- 
mension are strong and stocks are moving forward into 
consumption as rapidly as the manufacturers can ship. 
This is especially noticeable in the country districts. De- 
mand in the eastern markets for this product is active. 
The general outlook is excellent. 








New York. Demand from suburban yards is strong and 
mill stocks are so scarce that it is more difficult to get 
shipment than it is for the consumer to get a high price 
from his customers. Stocks among the local yards are 
badly broken. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers state that they have difficulty in 
getting the stocks they require and that the mills are 
turning down orders when these are placed at satisfactory 
quotations, the reason being that stocks are not avail- 
able. Trade continues good and there is much more 
trouble in getting the stock than there is in selling it. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Stock is selling from 50 cents 
to $1 higher than it was a few weeks ago. Prices are 
being regulated more by the availability of stock and 
the requirements of the market. Consumers are willing 
to pay an advance where they can get the stock as re- 
quired. while orders placed for delivery at the econ- 
venience of the dealers is paid less for. Fully twice as 
much stock as is available here could be sold. 


Boston, Mass. The market for hemlock boards is firm. 
Holders are not carrying large stocks and unless they 
can get their asking price they are not willing to sell. 
Eastern clipped boards are held at $23 which has been 
the asking price for several weeks. Dry boards are ir 


small offering. Northern boards can be purchased at 
$22.50. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. The supply is apparently diminishing, 
as the demand is not satisfied and mills are unable to 
keep up shipments as rapidly as called for. This has 
stiffened the price of hemlock, and the base price is about 
$21.50, but some sales have been made on the basis of 
$22 in Pittsburgh territory. The scarcity of hemlock is 
more noted at this time than for many years, and the 
price should grow stronger according to the present sit- 
uation, unless there is a falling off in demand very soon. 


Columbus, Ohio. Demand for hemlock is strong and 
prices are well maintained at the advances announced 
about three weeks ago. Building operations are still 
active and this is the cause for the good business. Stocks 
are light in most localities. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago. There is about as much demand for poplar 
as the supply will meet. This applies to both good 
lumber and common and cull grades. The poplar whole- 
salers report that trade is heavier than it was a year ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade has shown improvement during 
the last month or more and is much better than it was 
earlier in the year. Demand has increased in most 
stocks, except wide panel stock, which is quiet and does 
not bring a satisfactory price. Other grades are holding 
firm and there is more strength than a short time ago. 
Low grades are especially firm. 


Ashland, Ky. The poplar market continues strong and 
orders are being placed in large blocks for quick ship- 
ment. That a better feeling exists in the consuming 
trade is apparent from the number of orders placed for 
straight cars as against the general mixture prevailing 
in practically all shipments until the last few weeks. The 
demand covers the entire list with No. 1 common prob- 
ably the weakest item. Prices remain unchanged. 


Baltimore, Md. This wood has held its own in a grati- 
fying manner. Large shipments to foreign markets 
served for a time to cause some apprehension that the 
price list there would weaken to a material extent, but 
since then there has developed such a decided promise 
of material expansion at home as to remove all fear 
of congestion and a consequent easing off. With the 
exception of extra wide stock of high grade all the poplar 
divisions are bringing satisfactory returns, and the out- 
look is regarded as promising. Millmen are not disposed 
to make concessions, asserting that they find no diffi- 
culty in disposing of their output, and the competition 
for stocks at points of production is keen. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand is good, high grades going 
much better and bringing better prices than for several 
weeks. The low grades are as strong as ever selling 
readily at top prices. At the producing end millmen are 
sold up close to the saw and have not been able to accu- 
mulate any stock during the summer. Stiff prices dur- 
ing the remainder of this year are a certainty. 





Columbus, Ohio. Demand is increasing and prices are 
ruling firmer. One of the features is the better orders 
from automobile factories for panel sizes. All grades 
are moving well and there is no accumulation. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 





Chicago. Conditions are still satisfactory in most 
branches of the trade. Railroad inquiries are numerous 
and prices on all grades of fir lumber have been ad- 
vanced, with the exception of common boards. The ex- 
cessive demand for car material has been of such a 
nature as to greatly enhance values during the last week. 
Spruce and red cedar siding also are gaining in values, 
with the product practically out of the market. 





Tacoma, Wash. Fir prices remain firm and most of 
the mills are booked well in advance.’ There is a good 
general diversified demand. The last advances are being 
well maintained. Question of ability to ship is coming 
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DAILY CAPACITY: 


MILLS: — Arringdale, Va.; 





SELLING ALSO OUTPUT OF 


Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. Offices: 





A train of ba being delivered at Arrin 
Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000. 
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Camp Manufacturing Co., - Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales ( NEW YORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Tel. 982 Gramercy 





gdale Plant. ' 


Wilmington, N. C.; Butterworth, Va. 


PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E.D. WOOD, Special Agent 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, - GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 











more to the fore. Cars are tightening, especially among 
the country mills, although the situation is not at all 
acute. Stocks are low and broken. Foreign trade is 
moving along nicely. 


Portiand, Ore. Demand for lumber from points east 
and south appears to be increasing, as the mills are 
booked in advance at increased prices. Foreign demand, 
too, continues brisk, and would be heavy were carriers 
obtainable at reasonable rates. Shipments by water 
ws steady at the advanced prices announced the first of 
the month. Cedar logs are scarce and shingles are firm 
at higher values than for a long time. Doop and sash 
to California are increasing in volume. The log market 
maaufacturers report a good volume of trade, 


Seattle, Wash. Demand for west coast lumber con- 
tinues good, although the retail trade has fallen off some- 
what. Railroad buying is holding up well. An advance 
on most all grades of lumber of from $1 to $1.50 is ex- 
pected this week. Rough boards will not be advanced. 
Cedar siding continues in good demand and is selling $1.50 
above the No. 14 discount. 


Kansas City, Mo. Prices continue firm at the same 
basis that prevailed a week ago. Few surplus items are 
offered in fir and prices are well maintained for both 
straight and mixed carloads. The scarcity of cars is 
causing much annoyance to- fir dealers. Cedar siding is 
still scarce and selling at straight list with no concessions. 


Buffalo, N. Y. ‘Trade is steady in fir and some fair 
orders are being received. An advance has occurred in 
quotations and prospects of continued strength are said 
to be good. More inquiry is received for spruce than 
a short time ago. Red cedar siding has advanced con- 
siderably and trade has been in good volume at higher 


prices. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. Prices are firm and orders and inquiries con- 
tinue in fair volume for Inland Empire and western pine. 
Since the list of September inquiries have been more 
numerous and mill representatives are looking for a 
good fall trade. Demand for California sugar pine and 
white pine continues strong throughout this territory. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for California white and sugar 
pine is said to be fair. Mills ask an advance on some 
grades and it is said there is prospect of its being 
sustained, as other competing woods are being strongly 


held 





REDWOOD. 


Kansas City, Mo. Stocks of dry redwood are light and 
shipments are slow. Demand is better and improving 
each week. Redwood siding is being used in this terri- 
tory more than formerly and dealers look for a further 








DETROIT, MICH., 910 Majestic Bldg. 


R. E. Danaher Company 
TIMBER LOANS and INVESTMENTS 


PORTLAND, ORE., 1201 Yeon Bldg. 





outright all loans we take on. 





Lumbermen desiring to buy more timber, increase working capital, retire outstanding floating 
debts, or refund their present bonded indebtedness, are invited to correspond with us. 


Weare in position to give prompt and intelligent service for the reason that the members of this 
firm are heavily interested in timber lands and have had wide experience as lumber manufacturers. 


We maintain our own cruising department for the benefit of prospective borrowers, and buy 


NO LOANS TOO LARGE FOR US TO HANDLE 


Address all communications to the Detroit office. 











growth in the demand. The market for 4-inch select: 
seems to be about $16 and for 4-inch clear $18, Six 
inch items are $2 above the 4-ineh price. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port has shown a slight decrease during 
the last week due largely to the car shortage. The sales 
of North Carolina pine showed a slight decrease, being 
largely in the rough, low-grade items. Sales of 4/4 edge box 
are being made at $16 and up f. o. b. Norfoik with hardly 
an instance of a sale below this figure. Eight-inch box was 
sold at from $16.50 to $17.50; 10-inch from $17.50 to $18.50; 
12-inch from $18.50 to $19.50. Box bark strips are still ac- 
tive at $11 f. o. b. Norfolk. The sales of dressed items 
of flooring, ceiling and partition show a slight increase 
but prices remain about the same, Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strfp partition is a little more active, the general 
quotation being $25.50 f. o. b. Norfolk and some sales 
made at above that figure. The roofer market shows a 
little less demand but the prices are more uniform, the 
variation being $1 a thousand and less whereas hereto- 
fore the variation in quotations has been as much as $2, 
Factory flooring and lath callseare light with no change 
in prices. 





New York. Mill stocks are broken and wholesalers find 
the demand increasing. There is no difficulty in getting 
prices but low mill stocks and car shortage make an 
unsatisfactory condition for the local wheoesalers to 
deal with. 


Boston, Mass. North Carolina pine is held with more 
firmness than has been the case during the last few 
weeks. Demand is fairly active. Demand for partition 
is moderate, Prices of the latter are held more firmly 
than a few weeks ago. The feature of the market is 
the greater strength in roofers. Demand has been 
steadily increasing for several weeks and has now 
reached a point where holders are waiting for top prices. 
tough edge is in moderate call, 


Baltimore, Md. <All kinds of North Carolina pine are in 
good demand, lumber being taken up as fast as it 
arrives, and the dealers not always being in a position 
to furnish stocks as desired, <A brisk inquiry for sup- 
plies is in progress at the mills, and the larger producers 
generally state that they have enough orders on hand 
to keep their plants running until the end of the year, if 
not longer. As a consequence there is a decided insist- 
ence upon the advanced prices for box and other grades, 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Yellow pine stocks are pretty well cleaned up 
to the saws. Lack of railroad equipment is the big factor 
of the situation. Some mills are advising representatives 
not to accept orders at any price, as they find it impos- 
sible to fill! orders already on their books. There seems to 
be no difficulty in getting the recent advance in values. 
Buyers want the lumber and are not quibbling when it 
comes to the question of price. Yard trade is good, 
builders being constantly in the market for construction 
material. 


Kansas City, Mo. Demand has been somewhat quieter 
owing, it is believed, to the fact that retailers generally 
have their stocks well filled for the fall trade. The horse 
plague in Kansas has had a very considerable effect on 
the country trade as many farmers have given up their 
plans to build. Some surplus items on the market last 
week were offered at more attractive prices than have 
been offered for some time. Millmen generally report 
order files well filled and stocks badly broken. Whole- 
salers still find much difficulty in placing orders and the 
shipments are very slow. Some mills are asking .timber 
orders while heretofore timbers have been hard to find. 
The prospects are that the volume of business from retail- 
ers will diminish from now on. The yards generally have 
ordered freely and their shipments are coming in. Most 
dealers on this market do not look for much further 
advance in prices. 


St. Louis, Mo. The yellow pine market has been active 
recently. The mills and their local representatives here 
are being offered more business than they care for, even 
at the advanced prices. It appears as if an acute car 
shortage will prevail for some time. Yellow pine mills 
report that their stocks are exceedingly low and badly 
broken and that it will be difficult for them to replenish 
their stocks, owing to the great scarcity of labor. 


New Orleans, La. From both sides of the Mississippi 
the report is that prices are well held and that demand 
is active. In spite of increased outturn and restricted 
movement due to lack of cars there seems to be no marked 
accumulation of mill stocks, which are still broken on 
the domestic side. High ocean rates continue to worry 
export dealers and it is reported that steamer rates may 
be still further advanced. Demand is good, stocks over- 
sea are reported light and prices are firm. The move- 
ment, however, does not increase in yolume very rapidly. 





New York, Demand continues good and prices are firm. 
Stocks are hard to get and cars at shipping points are 
low. Builders are in the market with some sizable 
inquiries and heavy contracting work is better than it 
has been for some time. Notwithstanding the high prices 
and the increased inquiries shipments are coming along 
slowly. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is still excellent and prices are 
the strongest they have been in some years. The rais- 
ing of quotations does not seem to check the demand, 
which has been so active that mills have more than 
they can handle in many instances. Consequently there 
are numerous delays to deliveries and dealers find it 
difficult to get what stocks they require. 


Baltimore, Md. The good feeling in the Georgia pine 
trade suffers no abatement, the range of prices being 
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sustained and the demand not less active than it has 
been. A brisk inquiry for stocks is in_ progress, and 
the producers are apparently dble to. find takers for 
their product as rapidly as it is turned out. In addi- 
tion, it is to be said that a further improvement in the 
conditions in so far as the wholesalers are concerned 
has taken place, Quotations in the various markets 
have worked up until the wholesalers and retailers are 
able to make fair profits, so that every division of the 
business may be regarded as in good shape. The yards 
are buying with comparative freedom because they must 
have the lumber to meet the current wants of their trade, 
while the absence of extensive accumulations and the 
prospect of a serious car shortage in the fall tend to 
stimulate the eagerness of dealers to make adequate pro- 
vision for the near future. 





Boston, Mass. Southern pine flooring has strengthened 
during the last month and today prices are higher in 
some cases than they have been for months. Stocks 
in manufacturers’ hands are not large and they are not 
anxious sellers. The outlook, according to leading dealers 
in this market, favors a higher level of prices. Partition 
is fairly steady with a moderate demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Stocks, if anything, are more scarce 
than a week ago. Delays in shipments from the South 
and Southwest with interruptions at the mills because of 
tloods and washouts have shortened the supply and made 
deliveries much slower. Demand has sharpened mate- 
rially for all sizes on the list, A number of mills are 
recalling lists that are out and advancing items that are 
sold up and must be cut special for all orders, Low 
grades are extremely scarce, 





Cincinnati, Ohio. Prices are the highest in years and 
stock is low. Wholesalers have much difficulty in secur- 
ing prompt shipments and the retailers are pushing them 
for deliveries. Representatives of large mills located 
here are taking orders as they come in at top prices, mak- 
ing no promises as to deliveries. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Car supply is even less satisfactory 
than it was, with no prospect of improvement. The 
mills are consequently more anxious for cars than for 
new business, though desirable orders, with suitable 
stipulations as to delivery, are cheerfully booked. Mill 
stocks in the lower grades have diminished under the 
brisker call for those grades during the last 10 days; 
otherwise the assortments stand about as they were— 
fairly well balanced, with a few scarce items and nv 
unwieldy surplus in any line, 


Chicago. There has been some improvement in Call 
this week and in some quarters it is expected prices will 
be further advanced in a short time, This expectation 
is based partly on better demand, partly on car shortage 
and partly on broken mill stock assortment. A number 
of items are in rather low supply already and it is 
these that are in the greatest request. The car situation 
is in bad shape, much congestion being reported. 


St. Louis, Mo. The cypress market shows improvement 
partly due to the high price of yellow pine. The local 
market is in good condition and the demand and inquiry 
are increasing right along. Shipments are going out 
nicely from this point, as stocks are in fine shape, being 
large and well assorted, This will be of great advantage 
to large dealers here, who will be able to do a good 
volume of business this fall and winter, when other points 
are handicapped. 





Kansas City, Mo. The cypress market is stiff and stock 
is scarce, The greatest trouble is in getting cars. Last 
month the car supply was only about 60 per cent of the 
number needed and prospects are for considerably less 
this month. Demand is good and prices are being well 
maintained. All in all the cypress market is in better 
condition than it has been for years. 





New York. Demand is steadier and better distributed. 
Millwork demand is improving and inquiries for straight 
carload lots are more active than for some time. Prices 
are uniformly better than a month ago but wholesalers 
say there is plenty of room for improvement. 


Baltimore, Md. With building contractors busy, it 
follows that a good demand for cypress prevails. The 
extensive suburban development in progress materially 
increases the volume of business and contributes much 
to the firmness. The limited supplies in the yards are 
another factor that tends to impart vigor to the move- 
ment. The range of prices is in accord with the freedom 
of the inquiry, perhaps the only item on the list which 
has remained fairly easy being lath, the relative scarcity 
of which some time ago served to attract other lath 
in such large quantities as to cause an easing off. 
The repeated advances in the quotations on cypress are 
apparently restrained, and the prices are remunerative, 
with the mills having enough calls for their product to 
put all thought of reaction aside for the present at 
least. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. The demand for cypress increases as 
the season advances, Prompt shipments are not promised 
and most of the large mills have instructed their repre- 
sentatives to accept only desirable orders at stiff prices. 


Columbus, Ohio. The demand for cypress continues 
good and prices are firm. The eastern market especially 
is firm and considerable stock is moving in that direction. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 





Chicago. Demand is not heavy for red cedars, but 
prices are still firm, clears bringing $3.77 and stars $3.34, 
Chicago basis, No change in avhite cedars, demand is fair 


and prices steady. Lath are in good request, with 
values strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The situation continues strong with 
prices steady at $2.30 for stars and $2.65 for clears at 
the mill. There is a premium offered for cars that can 
be delivered within a short time. Most dealers are not 
in @ position to sell except on terms of shipment when 
possible. 





Seattle, Wash. While shingle orders are not so numer- 
ous business continues good, and prices have not de- 
creased, Discontinuance of the diversion in transit 
privilege by the railroads may have some effect on 
shingle prices, but shippers are divided in opinion as to 
just what the effect will be. It is generally believed 
a shingle prices will not fall off to any extent this 
all. . 


Tacoma, Wash. ted cedar shingle demand is keeping 
up and the market is more stable. Prices to the trade 
generally are $2.25 and $2.40, although some of the whole- 
salers continue bidding a 5-cent premium on the mill 
price. 3rokers are making a concerted effort to regain 
the transit car and reconsignment privilege which the 
roads have abolished. 


Kansas City, Mo. Shingles are off about 10 cents from 
the top price of 10 days ago. Clears show a trifle more 
strength than stars. Demand is light, as buyers figure the 
price may go off still more. Mills, however, report stocks 
low and order files well filled and no effort is being 
made to push sales. Lath are strong, especialy cypress, 
which are searce and advancing steadily in price. 





New Orieans, La. The call for cypress shingles and 
lath continues brisk, with mill stocks low and no pros- 
pect of accumulation. Prices are unchanged. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The retarding of the rail-and-rail move- 
ment of shingles from the Coast is having the effect of 
keeping prices firm. It has been unique for shingles to 
show so many advances as they have been recording for 
the last two months. Stocks here show a good increase 
lately, but dealers report a brisk demand. 


Boston, Mass. The outlook for shingles is that prices 
will continue to harden. Demand is very good. Several 
manufacturers have marked their prices up to a level 
where they have been unable to do much business but 
they feel confident that the demand will warrant the higher 
prices before long. For cedar extras the asking prices 
range from $4 to $4.25 and clears at $3.70 to $3.90. There 
is a strong demand for lath and prices are firmer. For 
15-inch the asking price is $4.25 to $4.35 and for 1%- 
inch $3.75 to $3.90. 


Columbus, Ohio. Demand for shingles is strong in 
every Jocality and prices are at a higher point than at 
any other time in several years. Shipments from the 
West have been delayed through a number of causes. 
Building operations have progressed to a point where 
shingles are in demand. Red cedars are: Clears, $4.05; 
stars, $3.55; Eurekas, $4.55. The lath trade is firm and 
prices are strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Dealers have much trouble getting 
shingles the shortage becoming more serious as the de- 
mand increases, the high prices asked seeming to cut 
no figure, ted cedars bring $3.93 and many are using 
cypress as a substitute. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. Little change has occurred the last week, ex- 
cept a decline of $2 a thousand on red oak oil staves. 
White oak staves continue steady at $35 to $36 a thou- 
sand, with a moderate demand for barrel and tierces. Ash 
pork barrels are to be made “regular” on the board of 
trade after November 1, the same as white oak barrels, 
which is likely to encourage the buying of ash pork 
staves and heading. A few inquiries are coming in for 
whisky staves, which are likely to find an active market 
on account of increased distilling of whisky, incident to 
cheaper corn than last year. A fair demand exists for 
oil barrels, which is likely to grow as the season ad- 
vances, although the larger oil interests are making 
large numbers of steel barrels at a cost of four times 
greater than white oak barrels, which is likely to have 
a great influence on white staves and heading. Some 
inquiries also are received for k. d. and j. gum syrup 
staves and heading and are likely to be wanted more 
on account of cheaper corn. Slack staves, especially No. 1 
80-inch elm and gum, and No. 2 28-inch, for fruit, are 
firm and steady. The season is about over for ash 
butter tub staves, square heading and hoops. There 
is some demand for nail kegs and the stock to make them, 
say A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 


7 

No. 1, 28%4-inch Michigan elm flour staves, net M 9.50 
No. 1, 28%4-inch Wisconsin elm flour staves, net M 9.52 
No. 2, 28%4-inch elm staves, net M............- Nominal 5.50 
No. 1, 17%%-inch kiln dried basswood heading, per 

GUE s.odavascedncetaeee eres 840604008 600000% 07% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nominal... No demand 
No. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves, nominal........... No demand 
M. B., SO-Iinch Sum Staves... ccccccccccccccccs 7.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M.......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops,.5%4-foot, per M........ 9.50 to 10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M.......... 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........ceeeeeee 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set........... -05 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M...........06+ 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M.............. None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per N, 12-inch........... 30 to .35 
Head lining, small lots, per M, 18-inch.......... .60 
Ten-round hoop barrels. .....ccccccccccccceces .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels...........ecseeeesss .46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels...... 145 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels........ .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels......... .45 
PERNT TU CI ee cn ces baetosccstecnécces 37 to .38 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.............. 12.50 to 13.00 
Flat ash, 54%4-foot hoop, per M...........eeeeee 5.25 
White OG, OF SERVOS, DOP BL... cccccccccccccce 35.00 
Tierce hoops ......- CECE EUG REE SAR ce No demand 
PONE OE GUIADB es kn cece wceszensves 14.00 to 15.00 
Lard tierces .....+.-.+5+-- eg aisiete - 1.20 to 1.35 
Pork barrels ........-- Pee ge en eee 90 
York barrels, ash.. eee Pee ae 75 
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Western Catalpa ( 
Sycamore Locus 
Beech Maple 
Birch , 


Wild Cherry 
Best Reached by the 


Hackberry 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri- Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


for copy of “The Forest Resorrces of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
Yale School of Forestry faculty. 
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PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 








‘a 
very 4 
latest—most highly developed 


SUNSET 
ROUTE 
SERVICE 


SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, 
LOS ANGELES, EL PASO AND 
NEW ORLEANS, 

THE BALMY SOUTHERN SEA- 
LEVEL WAY—ROUTE OF 
SUNSET EXPRESS. SLEEP- 
ING, DINING AND PARLOR 
OBSERVATION CAR TRAIN, 





Employes who perform their duties 
pleasantly, courteously and well, 


Southern Sea 


Li Pacific Agents, J 


Best to the East 


** The Olympian’”’ 
“* The Columbian’’ 


via the 


“MILWAUKEE” 


If you want to travel East the Safest and 
Shortest Way, as well as the way of greatest 
pleasure, take one of these new Standard Flyers. 

For further information regarding fares, reser- 

vations, etc., write 


Geo. W. Hibbard 


General Passenger 
gent 














Good Openings 


i The timber lands along the COTTON BELT 
ROUTE in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
contain great varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many 
points for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. ; 

The fine clays andsands atcertain points onthe COT- 
TON BELT ROUT Eoffer special inducements for the 
establishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment 
of Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained 
by this Company and reliable information and every 
possible assistance will be rendered upon request re- 
garding business openingsand industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further 
information. 


W. J. DOYLE, 


Assistant Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1328 Pierce Building, ‘ 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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We Excel 


in the manufacture of Loggers and Swampers 
boots. The testimony of thousands of satisfied 
wearers prove this; and a wear test will show 
you that they are right in every shoe making 
detail. 


Send for our catalogue. 


Rindge, Kalmbach, Logie & Co.,Ltd. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


[ Too fate To Classify | 


FOR SALE-—-AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 

The Standard Lumber Co.'s sawmill at Dubuque, Iowa, 
consisting of three bands and all attachments, making it 
one of the most complete up-to-date mills in the Northwest. 

This is not an old, worn out mill, but one that has been 
kept up-to-date in every respect and never ran better than 
the last day at the close of 1911. 

Also planing mill and filing machinery up-to-date, en- 
gines, boilers, in fact, everything necessary in a first-class 
sawmill. Will sell separate one or two mills. 

Will take stock in good company if satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made for entire purchase, as I know machinery 
will produce good results. 

Some one will get a real bargain. Apply 

M. H. McCARTHY, Dubuque, Iowa. 

















FOR SALE-N. W. ARKANSAS. 

100,000 acres virgin hardwood timber, forked leaf white 
oak, red oak and hickory. Stumpage or in fee. Easy of 
access. Low price, quick delivery. Address owner, 

JAS. W. THOMPSON, TRUSTEE, Winslow, Ark. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE FOR GOOD FARM. 
Timber on twelve hundred acres in Tennessee, three miles 
from railroad. Price six thousand dollars. Address 
TIMBER, 706 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANT-—POSITION MANAGER, GEN. MANAGER 
Or auditor. Married man; eight years’ successful experience 
as manager retail yards. Best references. Employed at 
present in city of 100,000. 

Address “C. 149,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A YOUNG MAN, NOT MARRIED, WITH (5 YEARS 
Practical experience in general office work, handling corre- 
spondence, pay rolls, etc.; wants to locate by October 10th. 
Best of references. State salary. Prefer mountainous 
country. Address “C. 148,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN 28 YEARS OLD DESIRES 
Position as yard manager. Have had 12 years’ experience 
from the bottom up. Willing to work, and will go any 
place. Want good salary and can earn it. 

Address “C. 147,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





































Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - . - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « - e 45 cents a ling. 
For three weeks, ~ . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « . . - 75 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No displ t the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 
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[_ Wanted:Employees | 


OFFICE MAN FOR LOUISIANA 
In capacity of stenographer and assistant bookkeeper, 25 to 
30 years of age. Must be thoroughly competent and have 
had considerable business experience. Salary $100 per 
month, Good opportunity for advancement for the right 
man. Must furnish first-class references with application. 
WHITE LAKE LAND CO. 
A. L. ARPIN, Grand Rapids, Wis. 


FOREMAN FOR SASH AND DOOR FACTORY 
Competent to make stock bills and lay out frames, sash, 
doors and cabinet work. 

HARTY BROS. & HARTY CO., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED-MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
For a mill in suburbs of New York. Thorough knowledge 
of general millwork required. State experience and give 
references. 
Address 


Address 








“A, 101," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WOODS’ SUPERINTENDENT WANTED. 
A_ thoroughly competent man, executive ability, familiar 
with Railroad and Summer Logging, and Conditions in 
Northern Wisconsin. Permanent position to the Right Man 
for Years to Come. Operation of 15 million a year. Salary 
$1500.00 ol year to start. Don’t answer unless you can 
make good. 

Address 





“A. 107,”” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








Too fate To Classify | 


BAUGHMAN’S BUYER AND SELLER 

The Twelfth edition of the handy book for lumbermen 
just out. Revised, improved. See the new side tables, the 
metric system, tapering timber, to figure narrow flooring, 
moulding, box lumber, etc. Five sections each indexed and 
separate work. Every page worth the price of the book. 
The book that talks to lumbermen, not millions, but more 
than seventy-five thousand copies have been sold to lumber- 
men. Bound in red flexible red leather, $2.50 per copy 
prepaid; orders mailed day received. Address 

H. R. A. BAUGHMAN, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A BARGAIN. 
See our advertisement on page 102. , 
RED CLIFF LUMBER CO., Duluth, Minn. 








WANTED-i GOOD STAIR BUILDER AND 
Several good benchmen. Good wages and steady employment. 
None but competent men need apply. 

DAKOTA SASH & DOOR CO., Fargo, N. Dak. 


WANTED-PLANING MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
For a mill in suburbs of New York. Must be familiar with 
general millwork. State experience and give references. 

dress “A. 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-PLAN ORDER CLERK 
For billing shop orders from plans, detailing, ete. Want 
experienced man only. Write us, giving references, salary 
expected, full particulars first letter. 
FARLEY & LOETSCHER MFG. CO., Dubuque, Iowa. 


WANTED- MILLWORK ESTIMATOR & BILLER 

One who is capable and experienced in this work. Give 

references, salary expected and full particulars first letter. 
Address “W. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














DO YOU PAY BY THE MONTH ? 

If you do, you should use Cotten’s Wages Tables. Shows 
at a glance amount due for any number of days’ work, includ- 
ing fractional parts of a day. Invaluable for foremen, time- 
keepers and paymasters. 1.25 postpaid. Catalog of Log 
Tally Books, Log Shipping Scale Books, Cruiser’s Books and 
other specialties on application. a 
EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER & FLOORING SALESMAN 
Desires position with good concern. Now traveling. Have 
made good; object in changing, future. Can report for duty 
October 1. Address ‘“‘C, 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO FORM A SELLING CONNECTION 
On white and yellow pine, hemlock and hardwood lumber in 
Chicago and vicinity by a live, energetic, forceful, experi- 
enced lumberman, favorably known to the trade. Salary, or 
commission. There must be a chance to earn $3,000 annu- 
ally in your proposition. Now employed by one of the 
largest wholesale and retail yards here. 
Address “C. 143," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








RETAIL YARD MANAGER WANTED 
k.. good Iowa town. State age, nationality, experience, 
¢ <ary desired, etc. Address 
“P. 31," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YELLOW PINE AND CYPRESS MAN 
Wanted who can stock details, familiar with blue prints and 
can bill special, sash and doors, stairs, etc., into the mill. 
Must not smoke cigarettes or drink. 

Address “B. 101," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED-CASHIER 
Experienced in saw mill office work. Must have good knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping. Address 
R. CONNOR CO., Stratford, Wis. 


WANTED-YOUNG MAN OR LADY 
Stenographer and assistant to lumber buyer. State expe- 
rience, salary expected and how soon can begin work. 
References required. Location Chicago. : 

ALEXANDER LUMBER CO., 
1628 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Wanted=Salesmen — 














WANTED-ESTIMATOR FOR FACTORY 
Making sash, doors, stairs, interior finish and odd work; 
one who knows from practical experience in the factory 
what it costs to manufacture all kinds of mill work and 
can list quantities from plans and blue prints. Furnish 
references and state in own handwriting, experience and 
salary expected. Address 

“C. 112,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ESTIMATOR WANTED 
NORTH SIDE SASH & DOOR CO., 
1015 South California Ave., Chicago. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE 
Salesman. Wanted to sell dressed stock, dimension and tim- 
bers through middle west and small portion eastern terri- 
tory. Must be experienced man and give the best of refer- 
ences. Good salary to good man. In answering state what 
experience you have had. 

Wanted, experienced lumber buyer to buy yellow pine. 
One that is familiar with mills both East and West of the 
river. Unless thoroughly familiar with mills in both sec- 
tions useless to apply. Good salary and all expenses to 
right man. In answering state what experience you have 
had. Address P. O. BOX 406, Meridian, Miss. 





WANTED—ENERGETIC SKIDDER FOREMAN 
Thoréughly familiar with Clyde re-haul skidder. Give full 
references in first letter. Apply. 

KAUL LUMBER CO., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





FOR SALE—-LUMBER AND COAL BUSINESS 
In a 1,500 town in eastern Nebraska. New coal bins holding 
800 tons. All lumber under cover. Have good reasons for 
selling. If you want a first class business look into this. 
No trades. Good place for two live men. 
Address “C. 146,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


YOUNG MAN FOR ESTIMATING 
Department, mostly cvuntry bills, some simple plan work ; 
sash, door and lumber house. Give age, experience and pay 
expected. Apply or address , 

THE FOSTER-MUNGER CO., 
W. 37th & Loomis Place, Chicago, Il. 





WANTED-ROCK ELM SECOND GROWTH 
Export quality. Name quantity and price c. i. f. Bremen or 
Hamburg. Address C. SCHMALZ, Nordhausen, Germany. 


FOR SALE-—TEN THOUSAND ACRES 
Shortleaf Pine and Cypress timber; some Gum. Sawmill, 
dry kilns and planing mili located in South Carolina on At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad. 12c rate to Norfolk; 23c to 
New York. Fine timber, all within five miles of mills. 
More timber obtainable. Good reasons for selling. Address 
owners, “C, 144,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 








FOR SALE-—DAVENPORT FOUR COUPLED 
Locomotive, Standard gauge, 10x14 cylinders, 15 tons, in 
service eight months, immediate delivery. Can be seen at 
Morehouse, Mo. Price $1,850.00. 

Address O’'NEIL LUMBER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE. 

One 18x42 Hamilton Corliss Engine. 

One 24” Drive Belt. 

Two 18x72” Boilers with front grate and all fittings. 

1 Heater. 

30 Ton, 12 Ib. Steel Rails, straight and good lengths. 

This outfit has been used only three months; is practic- 
ally new. Address M. L. SOLOMON, 

909 Rookery, Chicago, Il. 





YARDS FOR SALE: 

One in County Seat town in Nebraska, population 1,500, 
north of Platte River. One in Southeastern Nebraska, 
population 1,000. soth well located, good country sur- 
roundings. No residence property connected with either 
plant. Price reasonable. Best of reasons for selling. 

Address —. 


151,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-SOUTHERN LUMBER BUYER 
With mill and buying experience in Texas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi. State age, experience, reference and salary ex- 
pected, in first letter. 

Address “C. 123,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





FOREMAN WANTED FOR UP-TO-DATE 
Hardwood flooring plant, Hoyt machines. 
Apply “C. 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANT—EXPERIENCED LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
And stenographer for retail lumber yard. 
THE MURPHY LUMBER CO., Urbana, Ohio. 


WANTED-BY MICHIGAN FIRM =e 
Young, experienced man of good habits to buy and sell 
northern and southern hardwoods through correspondence ; 
a good opening for the right man, give reference, experience 
and salary expected. Address 
“HARDWOODS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT FOR LOGGING 
Department. For shortleaf yellow pine plant cutting thirty 
million annually. Must have had a large practical expe- 
rience and be able to handle railroad and logging operation. 
The country is rough and requires the superintendent's time 
on the work continuously. Good salary for the man who 
can get results at proper cost. Character and habits must 
be the best. All applicants will be very carefully investi- 
gated, so only competent men need apply. 

Address “C, 145,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER IN CHICAGO 
Wholesale lumber office. State experience, salary wanted, 
and give references. Address 

“C, 150,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-LUMBER SALESMAN 
Who is familiar with West Coast lumber products; one who 
has thorough knowledge of railroad requirements and an 
established trade in Chicago to represent a large manufac- 
turer on a salary in Chicago. Give full particulars with 
experience and references. 
Address “C, 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS YELLOW PINE 
Salesman to travel southern territory for well established 
wholesale firm. Will pay liberally for a capable man. Give 
references indicating amount of salary you feel capable of 
earning. Address 

H. B. W., 709 Empire Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


PITTSBURGH WHOLESALE CONCERN WANTS 
Lumber salesman to cover Ohio territory. State salary, 
experience, reference and kinds of lumber sold. 

Address “A, 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SAW MILL MACHINERY SALESMAN 
Must be well recommended. 
Address “C. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











A MANUFACTURING CONCERN WITH AN 
Established trade, wants an experienced salesman for east- 
ern Pennsylvania. He must have a selling knowledge of 
white and yellow pine, as well as hardwoods. Good salary 
to a business getter. 

dress “A, 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—HARDWOOD LUMBER SALESMAN. 
Must be thoroughly experienced. For Ohio. Address 
CONSUMERS’ LUMBER CO., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
By_ Philadelphia retail and wholesale yard for Philadelphia 
and nearby territory, handling principally hardwoods and 
white pine. Good opportunity for the right man. 
Address “B. 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appro- 
priate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations, 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 











AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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